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OME years ago, in a village called Mul- 

tane, situated near the sea-coast in a 
wild district in one of the western counties 
of Ireland, lived and thrived Denis O’Grady, 
a well-to-do farmer and cattle-dealer. Denis, 
in the parlance of the country-side, was a 

‘““warm man;” he was never short of 

money, @ very unusual circumstance in the 
district, and was possessed of a small, free- 
hold property, which he had inherited from 
a long line of ancestors, upon which stood 
his residence, Rathgrady, or Castlegrady, as 
it was indifferently, a straggling graystone 
house, the remains of what had been at no 
distant date a considerable mansion, the tall 
chimney-stack of which was visible for miles 
around, 

The family of the worthy farmer or 
Squire, as he was sometimes called, con- 
sisted of his son, Gerald O’Grady, and Miss 
Nora O’Grady, his maiden sister, who acted 
as his housekeeper—for he was a widower. 

Gerald O’Grady was a fine specimen of a 
frank, open-hearted, young Irishman. He 
was twenty-three years of age, fairly edu- 
cated, had a clear complexion, bold features, 
and his manly, upright figure was almost a 
foot higher than that of most of his fellows. 

One fine morning in the middle of August 
Gerald O’Grady, after an early breakfast, 
took down his gun, and stood for a moment 
at the open doer, as if lost in thought; then 
a tender smile overspread his face as he 
muttered to himself:— 

“It’s a long trot, certainly, but the day is 
fine, an’ my time’s my own, so I’ll off to the 
hills to see dear little Vread "—anglice, Mar- 
garet—‘‘ for the poor girl—how I long to see 
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her sweet face again!—must feel lonely with 
no one to speak to except Bridget O’Hallo- 
ran, an’ the rest of the girls, who, though 
merry as crickets, an’ first hands at a dance, 
are no fit companions for one whom I intend 
some day soon to make my wife; for, though 
poor an’ simple, the winsom maiden is pure 
as snow, beautiful as a fairy, an’ fit bride 
for a prince. But I’m afraid ’—here he 
gave a deep sigh—‘‘ my father will be 
against the match—ay, an’ for that matter, 
the whole country-side, both men an’ women, 
especially the women, will be unanimous for 
once in saying that sweet little Vread is no 
fit mate for the heir of the O’Gradys. 
Pshaw! what’s in a name? Sure it is al- 
most all that remains to us of the by-gone 
glory of the family! It’s a good name, ’tis 
true, an’ I’m proud of it; but it will lose 
none of its lustre if Gerald O’Grady acts the 
part of an honest man, an’ takes to wife the 
lovely an’ trusting girl he has taught to love 
him.” 

“ You’re goin’ shootin’ this day, Gerald ? ” 
said his father, coming out of the house. 
‘Well, it’s you that deservesa holiday, for 
you’ve worked hard to earn it. An’, boy,’”’ he 
‘added, with a twinkle in his bright gray eyes. 
‘¢7’m thinkin’ a brace or two of grouse would 
be no bad addition to the dinner-table.”’ 

‘¢ Trust me to find them, father; for, though 
it may be rather late by the time I reach the 
moor, ten guineas to one I’ll bring home a 
brace or two; for I know their haunts after 
feeding-time.”’ 

“True fer you, Gerald,” said his aunt, 
who had joined them; “ an’ as you’re goin’ 
to make a day of it, it’s a salmon an’ a pair 
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or two of trout you should be bringing home 
as well, if you can get a good cast of flies up 
the river.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour Gerald 
was rapidly making his way towards the dis- 
tant hills where his humble sweetheart Vread 
O'Neil, like a true mountain maid, and cer- 
tain female companions were tending a 
herd of cattle belonging to his father and 
other farmers. 

Accerding to an ancient custom in western 
districts of Ireland, farmers in the lowlands 
or on the coast have a right, usually reserved 
to them by their leases, of pasturing cattle 
and sheep upon the hills and mountains; and, 
as in the majority of cases the grazing-lands 
are often at a considerable distance, it is 
necessary that some one should remain upon 
the spot to milk the cows and prevent the ani- 
mals from straying out of the bounds. This 
duty is generally allotted to the young girls of 
the village, who bivouac on the hills, occupy- 
ing temporary huts called boolies while en- 
gaged in this pastoral and isolated occupation. 

The fact of Vread O’Neil’s being thus en- 
gaged had prevented Gerald from seeing his 
sweetheart for a week or more, and it was 
doubtless on this account that he stepped out 
at a pace much faster then he would other- 
wise have adopted. He had progressed 
about three miles on his way to the chain of 
hills which still lay blue in the distance, over- 
topped by a high range of mountains, when 
he left behind him the enclosed and cultiva- 
ted lands of the parish, and followed a rough 
uneven path by the side of the river. 

Presently he came to a large lake-like 
pool, formed by masses of rock which had 
fallen from the precipitous banks into the 
stream, completely damming it from side to 
side. Standing on this natural weir, he gazed 
for a moment upon the surface of the water. 
The fish were rising freely; he saw the wide 
expanding rings where the ‘“‘ speckled beau- 
ties,’ the red trout, had darted at the winged 
insects which floated lazily over the water; 
and presently a splash in another part of the 
pool and a gleam of silver indicated the pres- 
ence of the lordly salmon. 

After an hour’s angling, he succeeded in 
landing two salmon and three pairs of white 
trout fresh from the sea. 

“Tt’s a shame to quit the sport, an’ the 
beauties rising so nicely !”’ said Gerald, with 
half asigh. ‘‘ But I’ve other fish to fry, an’ 
it will take me a good two hours to reach the 
boolie, where I feel sure—ah, my heart tells 
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me so!—my little Vread is anxiously awaitin’ 
me. But I can’t carry all this fish to the 
hills. Ne; I’ll hide the salmon where I can 
find it on my return; but the trout I'll take 
with me, .Vread shall broil them, an’ to- 
gether we’ll enjoy the natest little lunch that 
ever fell to the lot of a hungry sportsman.” 
With a regretful look at the river, Gerald 
ascended to higher ground, the scenery be- 
coming wilderin advance. Descending the 
sunny brow of a hill covered with luxuriant 
heather, the young man soon came, as he had 
anticipated—for he knew the ground well— 
upon a pack of grouse basking in a sheltered 
hollow, and secured a brace of birds, to which 
three more brace were quickly added. Hay- 
ing now fulfilled the behest of his sire, he 
struck out straight for the hills, at the foot 
of which he arrived after a tiring two hours’ 
walk—for the ground was rough and broken, 
and he had found the short cut the longer 
way. He had barely set foot upon the wind- 
ing path which led to the spot where he ex- 
pected to find his sweetheart, when he heard 
his name pronounced by a clear sweet voice; 
and, looking up, he saw her bounding from 
rock to rock with sure foot and the activity 
of a chamois as she descended rapidly towards 
him. 
A charming picture she presented to the 
eyes of her lover—a perfect type of wild, un- 
tutored beauty. She had a figure lithe and 
graceful as a fawn’s, her eyes were black as 
sloes and scintillated with a light the sparkle 
of diamonds, a radiant flush bright as a sum- 
mer morn glowed on her sunburnt face, a 
charming smile parted her ripe red lips, dis- 
closing a row of teeth white as ivory, and her 
long abundant hair— 


‘* Whose glossy black to shame might bring 
The plumage of a raven’s wing”’ 


—floated out behind her on the caressing 
breeze. As she paused for a moment, her 
maiden modesty rebuking her for the warmth 
of the reception she accorded her lover, as 
evidenced by her impulsive rush towards 
him, her features all aglow with mingled shy- 
ness and arch delight, she formed a picture 
which, if an artist could have transferred it 
to canvas, must have brought him both fame 
and fortune; and it could be perceived that, 
though under the usual height of the sex, her 
slight form was perfect in its graceful out- 


lines; and, although no corset regulated the 


contour of her gently-swelling bust, her sim- 
ple attire was arranged with an instinctivé 
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taste, and was allied to the natural ease and 
grace that distinguished her every movement. 

Calling her to him, Gerald advanced to- 
wards her with extended arms, into which 
she threw herself with the abandon and con- 
fidence of a child. 

“Oh, Gerald dear, how I have longed for 
this meetin’! An’ it seems so very long ago 
since I saw you last; though sure I have seen 
you an’ heard your dear voice every night in 
my dreams!” she sebbed, in an ecstasy of joy, 
as she nestled her head upon his breast. 

‘* Not more than I have longed to see you, 
mavourneen!”’ exclaimed Gerald, as, pressing 
her to his heart, he imprinted a kiss upon 
her lips, and read in her soft dark eyes the 
fathomless love that lay quivering in their 
liquid depths. 

Chatting merrily, they proceeded to the 
mountain hut, whence Gerald, after exchang- 
ing greeting with Vread’s companions, who 
flocked to meet them—the wicked little witch- 
es, how they laughed and poked fun at the 
pairl!—led her to a bank, where he disbur- 
dened himself of his gun and creel, and re- 
newed the conversation which had been in- 
terrupted by the appearance of the girls. 
For some time they talked in soft tones and 
in the indescribably inconsequent manner 
peculiar to lovers—with instinctive delicacy 
the girls had leftthem to themselves—when 
Vread, with an arch look and a sudden 
ejaculation of pity, exclaimed:— 

‘Och, Gerald, dear, to think that I should 
be so forgetful an’ selfish, an’ you starvin’ 
an’ faint wid your long journey! An’ sure 
it’s a long road an’ a rough one that leads 
from Multane to this spot; but the delight of 
seein’ you again has driven all thoughts out 
of my head except that”— Here she paused, 
and covered her face with her little hands; 
but Gerald could see her eyes sparkling 
through her fingers. 

‘That you love me, darlin’; is it not so? 
Ah, I see it is! But I'll forgive you that 
same if you’ll promise always to give me the 
like reason for findin’ fault with you,” he re- 
turned, giving hera kiss. ‘“‘ But, to tell you 
the truth, I am as hungry as a hunter.” 

‘‘ Whirra! an’ to think that I’ve nothin’ 
to offer you but bread—an’ barley-bread it is, 
an’ you accustomed to the white—an’ a 
drop of milk, an’ a morsel of cheese that is 
as hard as a flint! But sure I could make 
some skilleen!”’ 

“Ha, hal make yourself aisy, little one!” 
laughed Gerald. ‘Sure I’ve got my lunch 
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in the basket, an’ I think there is enough for 
two; an’ as I came along I caught some trout 
—illigant fish they are as ever gladdtned the 
eyes of a priest in Lent— an’ we can broil 
them.” 

“To think of that now! Oh, it’s a rale 
fayst we'll have, Gerald!” exclaimed the girl, 
clapping her hands with glee as she hurried 
to the boolie, where a handful of embers glow- 
ed upen the hearth, which was composed of 
a few rough stones. 

Gerald cleaned the fish with the skill of an 
accomplished cook, and soon a couple of trout 
were broiling upon the fire. 

‘¢ But sure, Gerald, darlin’, we can’t ate all 
this fish!” said Vread, holding up her hands 
in astonishment. ‘‘ Why, there’s wan, two, 
three, half a dozen of them!”’ 

“But Bridget an’ the rest of the girls can.”’ 

“ Ah, for certain! An’ the poor colleens 
have not tasted fish or mate since we have 
been up here mindin’ the cattle! Jump for 
joy they will when they know the rale trate 
instorefor them! It’s a kind an’ thoughtful 
man you are, Gerald, tothink of them. Sure 
there’s not one of the colleens that would not 
go to the end of the world an’ farther to sarve 
you!” 

“T’m afraid, Vread, you’ll be gettin’ jealous 
now; an’ I have observed that Katty Blake 
has a pretty face of her own.” 

“ Whist now! Oh, it’s a wicked one you 
are, Gerald, pokin’ your fun an’ tasin’ me so, 
an’ lookin’ all the time as if you mint it! 
Ah! ”’—here the maiden gave a well-feigned 
sigh—“‘ it’s like the rest of the men I’m 
afraid you are—a gay decaver! Let me look 
in your eyes now. Ha,ha! It’s myself I 
see there in the pupils, lookin’ as wee as a 
fairy at the bottom of a well of blue wather; 
an’ it’s the blue eyes that are the true ones, 
they say, an’ my heart tells me you’ll be true 
to me!”’ and here the girl pressed her lips 
upon his forehead. 

“ An’ if you could read my heart, Vread, 
you would find it full of love for you as the 
spring by the cross at Multane is full of water, 
an’, like that blessed spring, which is al- 
ways overflowin’ winter an’ summer, my 
love shall never fail you!” 

When the trout were ready, the lovers, 
notwithstanding certain pardenable interrup- 
tions, did ample justice to the repast spread 
out upon the greensward; and Miss Nora, 
with thoughtful care, had not forgotten to in- 
clude in the contents of the basket a flask of 
“rale mountain-dew,” which, diluted with 
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water cold as ice, procured from a neighboring 
spring, formed a nectar the gods themselves 
might have envied. 

_ Their simple meal concluded, they seated 

. themselves on the moss-covered ridge of the 
hill. They were seven hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and enjoyed the brisk rar- 
efied air, to breathe which was in itself an ex- 
quisite delight, with their faces turned to- 
wards the magnificent panorama, tinged with 
a thousand bright and tender hues by the rays 
of the western sun, which was now shining 
brightly, that lay extended before them. 

The lovers however paid little attention to 
the beauties of the scene, the time passing 
all too quickly ; and it was with a cry ofsurprise 
that Gerald, after looking at his watch, started 
to his feet. 

** Ah, Vread, Vread!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ the 
envious sun has stolen a march upon us! 
See—he almost touches the line of the 
horizon! I must hasten homewards without 
delay, for there is no moon; an’, if I am 
overtaken by darkness upon the moor, I may 
lose my way, an’, if Ido not get stuck ina 
bog, have to wander about till daybreak.”’ 

** Oh, Gerald, itis so hard to part! But I 
shall soon see you again? ”’ 

** Tt will not be long first, darlin’. An’ I 
may tell you, Vread, that before the month 
is out I intend to claim you as my wife.” 

‘* My heart will break wid joy to think of 
it. But what will your father say, Gerald, 
an’ me so poor, widout a brass farden to call 
my own, an’ he so proud? An’ Misthress 
Nora, sure her kind heart will harden at the 
thought 

** Never fear, darlin’; Denis O’Grady is 
not the man to stand between his son an’ 
happiness; an did he not himself lead home 
his wife froma humble cabin—did he not 
marry for love—love an’ beauty ?—for my 
mother, I have heard, was a sweet creature, 
as good an’ pretty as yourself. No, darlin’; 
do not let the thought of that distress. you; 
ray father will forgive me for the sake of his 
own past happiness. But what is the mat- 
ter, mavourneen? Why, there are tears in 
your eyes!” 

“Tears of joy they are, Gerald. My 
heart will break wid joy! And, oh, it’s the 
true, good wife I’ll make you!” said the 
girl, throwing herself upon his breast, where 
for a moment she lay trembling with his 
strong arms about her. ‘Oh, that I may 
net die before our happiness shall be com- 
plete! ” 
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‘* Heaven forbid that such a thing should 
be!’ returned Gerald. ‘‘ For, if I were to 
lose you, darlin’, the light would die out of 
my life, the darkness would fall at once an’ 
forever, an’ never again would a gleam of 
happiness illumine the gloom that would 
rest upon my heart. But of what are we 
talking? Look up again, an’ let me see the 
smile upon your face, the love-light in your 
eyes. Ah, that is better! You are again 
my merry little Vread. Smile again, darlin’, 
an’ let me remember that I left you lookin’ 
bright an’ happy as a bird in springtime, for 
the thought of it will cheer me on my lonely 
way across the moer. An’ now a farewell 
kiss! Another,an’ another! But, Vread,” 
said her lover, as he parted from her, ‘* Il am 
tired. This gun is heavy; an’, as I have 
another at home, I may as well leave it with 
you. Mind—it is loaded; an’ keep it in a 
dry place. Maybe I’ll fetch it in a day or 
two—anything for am excuse to come an’ see 
you; an in the meantime it may be a protec- 
tion to you; for I often think that some 
danger may threaten you in this lonely spot. 
Bad men may be abroad, an’, with yeur 
beauty, child 

** Do not fear for me, Gerald,” interrupted 
the girl, as she took the weapon; ‘‘I know 
how to protect myself. Ill would it fare wid 
the man, or men—if there were more than 
wan—who molested us mountain-girls! ”’ 

Here Vread drew herself up to her full 
height, and looked so courageous and full of 
spirit that her lover felt her boast to be no 
idle one. 

‘* Farewell, darlin’; may all good angels 
guard an’ protect you! ”’ 

A last embrace, and Gerald was rapidly 
descending the mountain-path. With wist- 
ful eyes Vread sat and watched the form of 
her lover until it had become a mere speck 
upon the moor, and at last the rising mists 
hid it entirely from her view. 

She was sitting by the blinking fire, for 
the evening was chilly, when the hut was 
darkened by a figure that appeared in the 
doorway. It was that of a young man, tall 
and strongly built, with a heavy, forbidding 
countenance, upon which was a sneering 
and determined look. 

‘An’ is it no word of welcome, good or 
bad, you have for me, Vread O’Neil ?”’ in- 
quired the intruder. ‘I ask you, have you 
no smile, not one kind word for Shane 
Donovan ? ”’ 

‘¢ What brings you here, Shane ?”’ 
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‘¢ What brings me here, is it ?”’ exclaimed 
the man, with a bitter, mocking laugh. 
‘““ Why, the same errand that brought Ger- 
ald O’Grady here! An’ he’s been come- 
therin’ wid you in the boolie alone, I’m told; 
an’ I ask you, is that the conduct that 
becomes a modest girl?” 


‘¢ What do you mane? Would you insult 


me?” cried Vread, the hot blood mounting 
to her cheeks. 

““Troth an’ it’s well you may blush, 
Vread O’Neil—it’s well you may blush, an’ 
your ears burn, for great will be the talk 
about this goin’s on. Oh, that I should live 
to see this day, an’ me lovin’ you wid my 
whole heart! 

* Ag’in lL ask, what do you mane? Is it 
to cast a blast upon a poor girl, you would, 
Shane Donovan ?”’ 

‘* Heaven an’ the Holy Mother forbid that 
I should say the word that would harm you 
—me that loves you so!” replied the man, 
with a pathos in his voice that contrasted 
strangely with the fierce expression he had 
thrown into his previous words. 

‘Spake not to me of love, Shane,” said 
Vread, in a softened tone. ‘ Why will you 
tase me when you know I can never look 
upon you exceptasafriend? My heart feels 
for you, Shane, but ”—— 

‘* As a friend is it you look upon me?” 
he interrupted, fiercely. ‘‘Is it no more 
than a friend I’m always to be to you? 
But I know how itis! Is it asafriend,”’ he 
sneered, “that you look upon Gerald 
O’Grady? Is it asafriend you leok upon 
the man—curse him!—who would rob you of 
your good name an’ characther ?”’ 

‘* Say not a word against Gerald O’Grady, 
Shane; I will net hear it!” angrily retorted 
Vread. ‘He is a true man, an’ he loves 
me, an’ will not decave me.” 

‘* He loves you, does he? An’ you think, 
Vread O’Neil, that he will make you his 
wife ?” 

‘* An’ he will—sure why not?” 

“Why not—why not, you silly colleen? 
Do you think it’s the likes of Gerald O’Grady, 
an’ he so proud, wid his fine house, an’ his 
horses, an’ his cattle an’ sheep an’ pigs, an’ 
his bit of land, an’ his money in the bank, 
an’ he the heir of the ould family—do you 
think it’s the likes of him will make a wife 
an’ an honest woman of you—a poor girl 
wid nothin’ but your good looks— which, 
wideout you mind, will be a curse ‘to you— 
for your fortin? Marry you! Oh, you lit- 


tle fool of the world, is it no sense you 
have? An’ has he told you he will, an’ you 
belave his words ?” 

‘*He has, an’I belave him. But, Shane 
Donovan, you have already said too much; 
I will talk wid you ne more. Lave me, I 
say, this instant!” and the girl stamped her 
foot passionately upon the ground. 

‘* Again I tell you, Vread O’Neil,” said 
Donevan, ‘* Gerald O’Grady will not, does 
not mane to make you his wife.” 

“You lie! Out of my sight this minnit, 
or I shall forget that I am a woman!” cried 
Vread, her eyes flashing fire, her voice 
quivering with passion, her outstretched 
hand pointing to the doer. 

“Forget yourself, will you? But you'll 
make me forget myself! Vread O’Neil, 
mine, mine only shall you be, an’ glad you 
will be to marry me!” and, with a vile 
threat, the ruffian seized her arm. 

In a moment the girl released herself from 
his grasp, and, bounding te the other end of 
the cabin, drew Gerald’s gun from its hid- 
ing-place, and presented it at the head of 
her persecutor. 

‘* Stand back, I say! Away wid you, Shane 
Donovan, or I will kill you on the spot 
where you stand! ” 

The baffled villain looked into the deter- 
mined face of the girl, and then, with a 
muttered imprecation,; slunk out of the hut. 

In the meanwhile the girls who were 
Vread’s companions, alarmed by her cries, 
had rushed to her assistance, and in an 
instant, comprehending how matters stood, 
armed themselves with sticks and stones. 
Alarmed by their threatening looks and 
words, Shane Donovan quickened his pace, 
then broke into a trot, then into a run, and 
finally disappeared round a corner of the 
hill amid a shower of missiles, some of which 
struck him smartly on various parts of the 
body. 


It was a dark night and past nine o’clock 
when Gerald O’Grady emerged from the 
boreen leading from the river to Rathgrady. 
He was just opening the gate of the field in 
front of the house, when a ragged scarecrow- 
looking lad of from fourteen to fifteen years 
advanced towards him. 

‘¢ Whist, Misther Gerald! ” said the young- 
ster, in a low voice. ‘‘ Sure I’ve been wait- 
in’ for you this hour an’ more.” 

** What is it, Patsy?” 

“ There’s to be a matin’ of the Laguers, 
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sor, this night at tin o’clock, at Tim Daly’s 
shebeen.”’ 

‘“* Hold your tougue, you omadhaun! Don’t 
you know that walls have ears?” 

‘*Bedad, if they have, it’s stene-deaf 
they’ll be, I’m thinkin’! But will you come, 
Misther Gerald ?”’ 

Not to-night, Patsy.” . 

“Then I was to give you this. It’s from 
the captain himself,” said the boy, putting 
a crumpled bit of paper into his hand. 
‘Thank you, sor; sure it’s a rale gintleman 
you are!” 

Entering the house, Gerald was warmly 
greeted by his father and mother, who had 
grown somewhat alarmed at his prolonged 
absence. 

“Tt’s a nice cutlet from that fine -brid- 
dawn,” said Nora, indicating the largest of 
the salmon, “‘ wrapped up in butthered note- 
paper, I’ll broil for you, Gerald; an’ wid a 
sprinkle of red pepper an’ some of those 
praties I’ve got stamin’ on the hob—balls of 
flour they are—I’ll set before you a supper 
the Queen herself would not turn up her 
nose at.”’ 

Retiring to his own room, Gerald opened 
the letter he had received from the gossoon. 
It was from Captain Julian Cassidy, an Irish- 
American, who was engaged in organizing 
a Fenian rising in the district. 


“ Dear Gerald,” wrote the Captain,—“ If 
you cannot join us this evening, pray do not 
fail to do so to-morrow night at eleven 
o’clock, as important business will be under 
the consideration of the Committee of Ac- 
tion, and, to prevent any misunderstanding, 
it is desirable that you should be present. 
Remember—eleven sharp, at the Retreat. 

Destroy this. 

“Yours, J. C. (Centre).”” 


With a deep sigh, Gerald tore up the 
letter, then seated himself, and, leaning his 
head upon his hand, gave way to reflections. 

‘Heaven knows I love my unfortunate 
country,’’ he murmured, ‘‘an’ weuld sacri- 
fice all I possess to see her happy an’ pros- 
perous! But I feel these puny efforts to 
strike at the Government to be worse than 
useless, for they cannot but recoil upon those 
who make them, adding misery to misery 
an’ increasing the difficulties in the way of 
those—be they Celts or Saxons—who would 
help us. No; our best hopes lie, not in an 
appeal to force, but in an appeal—a nationa 
appeat> the sympathies, good feeling, an’ 
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justice of the English people; for I feel cer- 
tain, if they saw us as we are, realized our 
sufferings, our struggles for bread, the unre- 
quited toil of the poor peasantry—in a word, 
understood our position—they would grant, 
ay, an’ grant willingly, a substantial portion 
of the favors an’ the rights an’ privileges we 
ask at their hands.” 

Holding such sentiments, it was plain that 
Gerald O’Grady regretted having joined the 
political society of which he was a member; 
and indeed he had been led into doing so 
against his better judgment. When on a 
visit to Castlebar, whither he had gone to 
dispose of some cattle for his father, he had 
fallen in with an old school-fellow, one 
Julian Cassidy, who had gone to America 
and risen to the rank of Captain in the Fed- 
eral Army during the war between the 
Northern and Southern States. The Captain 
was a good-looking, rollicking fellow, appar- 
antly rolling in money, and a real soldier of 
fortune; for he cared little on which side he 
drew the sword, provided that by so doing he 
replenished his purse. He had fallen, a 
ready tool, into the hands of a clique of un- 
principled and selfish agitators who, while 
not risking a single hair of their own heads, 
were anxious, for their own evil ends, to 
commit their dupes to a career of inevitable 
misery and disaster. Captain Cassidy had 
received a roving commission, a bundle of 
greenbacks, and a promise of further sup- 
plies from these worthies, who were revel- 
ling in luxurious ease and safety at New 
York, together with instructions to “‘ initiate 
a revolution’’—so they termed ii—in the 
West of Ireland, and to be quick about it, 
for funds were low, and to refill the ex- 
chequer it was necessary that ‘‘ active opera- 
tions’’ should be reported to them from ‘‘ the 
seat of war,’ and in the newspapers which 
were the organs of the society. 

‘¢ Tf ould Ireland is to be free,’’ the Captain 
had said to Gerald, ‘‘she can be made so 
only by the aid of such men as yourself. If 
I’d a thousand such as you, my boy, there’d 
soon be news ringing through the world 
that would make the tyrants’’—the Captain 
was occasionaily rather vague—‘‘ tremble, 
and the green flag would be carried on the 
tip-top wave of pathriotic enthusiasm from 
Derry to Clare. The time has not yet come, 
you say? Well, perhaps it has not; I’ll ad- 
mit that it has not; but I can tell you it soon 
will be here though; for there’s a power at 
the back of me you little drame of. Bu 
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drink, me boy! Sure it’s many a long day 
since we met. I’ve been a bit of a rover 
since then. Ha, ha, it’s some fine tales I 
can tell you! and, bedad, there’s no help for 
it; we must make a night of it!” 

And the next morning. Gerald, awaking 
with an aching head, had found himself duly 
enrolled a member of the Fenian Brother- 
hood, and pledged to a movement which in 
his sober senses he felt to be utterly hopeless 
and impracticable. 

The more he saw of his confederates the 
more he pitied them and was dissatisfied 
with his own position. Was such a ragged 
band, consisting of a few hundred ignorant 
peasants armed with pikes and a few revol- 
vers, fit to contend against the might of the 
Government? No; the thought was mad- 
ness; a couple of score of Constabulary 
would quickly put them to flight. He grew 
angry at and impatient of Cassidy’s jovial 
recklessness—for such it was; he saw clear- 
ly threugh the selfish purposes of those who 
were the springs of the conspiracy, and de- 
termined to avail himself of the first oppor- 
tunity for withdrawing from the position in 
which he had placed himself. 

One of the leaders of this deluded band— 
“The Leaguers’’ they were called in the 
district—was an old shoemaker residing in 
the village, named Hamish Donovan, the 
father of the young man Shane, who was 
one of Vread O’Neil’s most ardent ad- 
mirers. 

Donovan was a gaunt, black-visaged, hol- 
low-eyed man of about sixty years of age, 
and of a morose and unsociable disposition. 
There was something of mystery, too, about 
the man, for he was tolerably well-to-do and 
always appeared to have plenty of money, 
although it was notorious that the profits of 
his business were infinitesimally small, and 
he did not seem te care whether he was paid 
for his work or not. But it was not much 
work he did; the greater part of his time 
was spent in broeding by his fireside, or 
wandering in a desultory manner about the 
neighborhood. Occasionally, hewever,- he 
showed another side ef his character, for 
sometimes, when sitting in the village tav- 
ern, he would join in the political discussion 
of the moment—it was ever upon the same 
subject—with a fervor and an impassioned 
eloquence that were startling in their inten- 
sity, as he dilated upon the wrengs and 
sufferings of his countrymen, which, ignor- 
ing all benefits he received, he put down 


wholly te English misrule and the oppres- 
sion of the landlords. 

But this man had not always been the 
reserved and melancholy being he was now. 
In his youth he had been one of the merriest 
of the little community; but this was before 
his sweetheart, Kathleen Byrne, a humble 
village girl whom he loved passionately, had 
refused the offer of hi¢ heart and hand, and 
married Denis O’Grady, the handsome 
young proprietor of Rathgrady. There was 
still one weak point in the armor of reserve 
and callousness within which this strange 
being had enveloped himself, and that was 
the love, the idolizing affection, he bestowed 
upon his sen Shane, his only surviving 
child, an idle young scaump who was the 
ne’er-do-weel of the village. His little cabin, 
which stood by itself, was almest as discon- 
solate-looking as its master, and was situated 
on the outskirts of the village. 

Hamish Donovan was sitting in an old 
armchair, lazily smoking his pipe, and occa- 
sionally casting a look of affection at his son, 
who occupied a chair at the opposite side of 
the fireplace, with his elbows upon his 
knees, and was gazing moodily at the flicker- 
ing flames of the peat-fire. 

‘* An’ what is the matther, Shane,” pres- 
ently asked his father, ‘* that you have never 
uttered wan word, good nor bad, since you 
came home? Speak up, I tell you!” he 
added suddenly, in a tone of voice that inti- 
mated that he expected an immediate 
answer to his inquiry. ; 

‘Well, then, I say, if an answer you 
must have, May the curse of Cromwell light 
upon Gerald O’Grady]”’ exclaimed the son, 
in bitter tones, and a fierce gesture. 

‘“‘What has happened?” asked the old 

man. 
‘*He has not only come between me an’ 
my sweetheart Vread O’Neil, but he has 
struck me!” cried the young man, his whole 
form shaking with suppressed excitement. 
““T’ll kill him—I swear it—even if I hang 
for it the next day! ”’ 

‘¢ Whist, boy—fool that you are! Takea 
dhraw at the pipe, an’ be quiet, an’ tell me 
all about it,’’ said his father in a calm voice, 
though his eyes glowed like coals of fire. 

Shane Donovan drew a short pipe from 
his waistceat pocket, lit it, and sat as before, 
with his eyes fixed upon the fire. 

Neither the father nor son spoke for full 
five minutes, when the old man said, in a 
low, stern voice:— 
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‘An’ I, too, say, Curse the O’Gradys! 
Denis O’Grady was the manes of blastin’ 
the happiness of my life, an’ now the son 
stands between my child an’ his happiness! 
But tell me all about it, Shane—he sthruck 
you, you say?”’ As he asked the question, 
the speaker’s long, lean fingers clutched his 
son’s arm, and the look of a demon was on 
his face. 

In a few words, interrupted by fierce ejac- 
ulations, Shane related how he had visited 
the hills—how Vread had rejected his ad- 
dresses, and incited, as he said, the girls to 
stone him, though he forbore to mention his 
dastardly conduct towards her. He further 
stated that Bridget O’Halloran, one of her 
companions, being on a visit to the village, 
had met Gerald O’Grady and told him of the 
circumstance. 

“ An’ he met me this aftherneon,” con- 
tinued Shane, ‘‘ on the road just beyant the 
Cross, an’ then an’ there seized me by the 
collar of the coat an’ sthruck me wid the 
whip he held in his hand—bate me—bate 
me like a baste; an’ the marks burn still— 
burn like fire! Look—look here!” he cried, 
tearing off his coat and baring his arms and 
shoulders, which were covered with wales 
and bruises. ‘‘ Leok—this is his work—this 
is what he has done! ”’ 

““We’ll have a deep revenge for this, 
Shane!”’ hissed his father between his 
teeth. 

** Revenge is it? Lave that tome. Again 
I say, I will kill him—kill him wid his own 
gun, an’ so cleverly that no one will suspect 
me of the deed! ” 

‘“*His own gum, you say, Shane? Where 
is it? Ido not understand. What do you 
mane ?”’ 

“T mane that the gun is here,” replied 
Shane; and, going to a truckle-bed in the 
corner of the room, he produced the fowl- 
ing-piece Gerald had left with Vread. ‘I 
knew that he had left the gun with Vread 
O’Neil; so, watchin’ my opportunity; I stole 
into the boolie unobserved when the girls 
were afther the cattle, an’ brought it away. 
Ha, ha, it will be a great revenge entirely 
to shoot the proud half-sir wid his own 
weapon!” 

** So it will, boy; an’ this night we’ll con- 
sider the matther. It’s a great schame I 
have in my head, Shane; an’ it was a bad 
thing for Gerald O’Grady when he joined 
the Laguers. An’ I shouldn’t wondher if 
the death of the son killed the father, for 
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it’s the pride of his father’s heart he is; an’ 
well he may be,’’ concluded the old man, 
with a low laugh and a demoniacal smile, 
‘for it’s a fine, handsome man he is—an’ 
it’s a pretty corpse that he’ll stretch! ”’ 

** An’ then I’ll marry Vread!” observed 
Shane, rubbing his hands gleefully together. 

** An’ s@ you shall, Shane—so you shall! 
we'll tempt her wid goold, bey; it’s plenty 
of the yellow boys I have, an’ every girl, 
Shane, has her price. But let us dhrink, 
boy, success to our revenge and your love- 
makin’! 


The rain was falling in driving showers, 
and the chilling night-wind wailing around 
the tall, savage-looking cliffs, as Gerald 
O’Grady made his way through the gorge 
which led from the valley to the sea-ceast to 
the meeting-place of the Leaguers. He 
could taste the salt spray of the booming 
waves of the Atlantic upon his lips when, 
turning suddenly to the left, he climbed a 
narrow, and tortuous foot-path which led up 
the face of the precipitous recks. He had 
ascended about one hundred feet when he 
gained a small plateau. Here he paused, 
and gave a lew whistle. 

pass-word!”’ said a low voice. 

“Tiggum Tigue Thigienn” (Anglice,“* Tim 
understands Teady”’), answered Gerald. 

** Come on!” said the voice; and Gerald, 
mounting a few rough steps, turned a cor- 
ner of the rock, and found himself at the 
end of a low passage which seemed to lead 
into the heart of the hill. 

Advancing a few paces, he entered a large 
cavern in which were assembed the con- 
spirators. The gloomy space was dimly 
lighted by a few tallow-candles fixed in 
lumps of wet clay, and about a dozen men, 
apparently of the lower class, in slouched 
hats and enveloped in long great-coats of 
rough frieze were seated around a table con- 
structed of planks placed upon empty casks. 

Welcome, Gerald O’Grady! I knew you 
would come, though some of the boys said 
that you would show the white feather,” 
said Captain Cassidy, rising from his seat 
and giving him a warm grip of the hand. 

“If any one thinks I am a coward, let 
him dare to say so in my presence!” ex- 
claimed Gerald, in a sharp voice, scanning. 
with keen eyes the group of men, amongst 
whom he recognized Hamish Donovan, who 
was regarding him with a sullen scowl upon 
his face. 
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‘““Nay,-do not lose your temper, man; 
‘twas said but in joke,’”’ hastily observed 
Cassidy; ‘‘ for every one knows the pluck of 
the O’Gradys te be above suspicion. Will 
you take anything? This bitter cold night 
is surely excuse enough for a dram.” 

Gerald declining this hospitable offer, 
Cassidy resumed his seat at the head of the 
table, and motioned him to one beside him- 
self. The business of the meeting pro- 
ceeded; and, after certain reports had been 
made, accounts audited, and funds dis- 
bursed, Hamish Donovan, in response toa 
general request, arose to his feet and pro- 
ceeded te address the meeting. 

An intense silence fell upon the assembly 
as, with his arms folded upon his breast, 
and in a lew voice, he commenced his 
harangue. In plaintive tones, and with all 
the art of an accomplished orator, the untu- 
tored old man unfolded the story of the 
wrongs and sufferings of his countrymen, 
and so pathetic at times were his utterances 
that tears started te the eyes of his auditory; 
but a startling change took place in his voice 
and manner when he called for vengeance 
upon these whom he accused of being the 


authors of the miseries with which they 
were burdened. His eyes flashed, his sonor- 
ous voice rang out loud and clear as the 
sound of a trumpet, and his hearers were 
carried away by the enthusiasm which it 


had been his object te evoke. Butasolemn 
silence again prevailed when the orator, in a 
low, constrained voice, as if it were with 
difficulty that he kept down the fury that 
raged within his breast, after stating that it 
was for them to fight how and best they 
could with such poor weapons and resources 
as they had, advocated a policy which was 
nothing less than the stealthy murder, one 
by one, as opportunity should afford, of 
those whom he called their oppressors. 

The speaker ceased, and a burst of ap- 
plause told that the murderous work he had 
proposed was approved of. 

Captain Cassidy was watching the face of 
Gerald O’Grady, as if anxious to ascertain 
what effect this wild harangue had upon 
him, when Hamish Donovan, leaning over 
the table, fixed the young man with his 
piercing eyes, as he asked, in a low voice 
which yet was perfectly audible to all:—" 

‘““An’ how say you, Misther Gerald 
O’Grady—how say you? Is it one of us 
you'll still be, or are you too much of a cow- 
ard to join in the good work?” 
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Every eye was turned upon Gerald, when, 
waving his hand as if to demand silence, he 
stood up to answer. : 

‘* As you well know, Hamish Donovan— 
as you all know—I am no -coward, and love 
my unfortunate country as truly and as 
deeply as any man here present; and, stand- 
ing here amidst you all, unarmed and en- 
tirely at your mercy, I am not afraid to say 
that I will never consent to the murder, the 
cowardly ’’—he emphasized the word—‘mur- 
der, of even the worst of our foes in cold 
bleod; such foul crimes, such fiend’s work, 
as a moment’s reflection must convince the 
most excited of you, could not fail to bring 
down upon our cause the curse of Heaven 
and the execratien and abhorrence of all 
Christian men 

But here the band of maddened ruffians, 
many of whom were half drunk, leaped to 
their feet, and his voice was drowned in 
passionate exclamations. 

‘* Death to the traitor!” yelled Hamish 
Donovan in strident tones, as he advanced 
towards him with a knife in his hand. “It’s 
to inform against us he manes! Death to 
the white-livered coward, I say!” 

‘*Make for the door, Gerald—quick, or 
you are adead man! I will do what I can 
to protect you,” whispered Cassidy in his 
ear; then, facing the band, the American- 
Irishman drew a revolver from his breast, 
and, presenting it at the foremest, shouted, 
in a firm, commanding voice: ‘‘ Stand back, 
madmen! Halt, or, by the Heaven above 
us, I’ll blow out the brains of the first man 
that lifts another foot from the ground!” 

Cowed by the undaunted front of the 
speaker, the ruffians paused for a moment, 
as if bewildered; then a loud yell burst from 
their lips, the table was overturned, the 
lights were extinguished, and a wild rush 
was made for the entrance of the cave. 

But the would-be assassins were too late; 
for Gerald O’Grady had already reached the 
bottom of the cliff, and was lost to view in 
the impenetrable darkness that hung over 
the ravine. 


A few days later Vread O’Neil returned to 
the village, and Gerald O’Grady informed 
his father of his determination to make her 
his wife. The old farmer at first made some 
demur, for he had hoped for a better match 
for his son; but, when he found that his 
mind was fully made up, he relented, and 
soon became reconciled to the marriage; for 
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Vread was not only beautiful, but possessed 
a charm of manner that was irresistible. 

Vread resided at the cottage of her father 
on the outskirts of the village, less than a 
quarter of a mile from Rathgrady, and during 
his temporary absence in England, where 
he was engaged harvesting, had induced 
Bridget O’Halloran to bear her company, 
feeling safe in the protection afforded her by 
that redoubtable young lady. 

Gerald was anxious that the wedding 
should take place without delay; but Vread 
would not consent to the ceremony’s being 
performed until her father’s return; and the 
young man was the more pressing because 
he had received a communication from 
Cassidy to the effect that it would not be ad- 
visable for him to be abroad after dark, and 
this prevented him from spending the even- 
ings with his sweetheart. It was not that 
he went in any personal fear; but somehow 
or other it had got whispered about that he 
was under the ban of Leaguers, and Vread 
would not hear of his visiting her after dark. 

Since the night of the meeting which had 
nearly been attended with such fatal conse- 
quences to Gerald, he had seen several of the 
Leaguers, who assured him that they bore 
him no ill-will; but one and all warned him 
to beware of the Soogah dhu, or black shoe- 

-maker, as Donovan was called. 

One evening, just as twilight was beginning 
to fall, Gerald proceeded to Vread’s cottage 
to have a few minutes’ chal and to take her 
a small present from his aunt. He was just 
entering the door, when Hamish Donovan 
passed, and, to his astonishment, wished him 
a cordial good-night. 

‘¢ Perhaps, after all, the old fellow is not 
so bad as he’s painted,” said Gerald to him- 
self, ‘“‘an’ a reasonable creature enough 
when his head’s not turned by politics.” 

Gerald was conversing merrily with Vread, 
his arm around her waist, when a cinder 
suddenly bounced out of the fire. 

‘* What is it—a purse ?”’ said Vread. 

‘* No, it’s a cradle, I’m thinkin’,” laughed 
Gerald. 

Oh, for shame! exclaimed Vread, blush- 
ing to the tips of her little ears as she tossed 
the hot cinder from hand to hand. “It’s a 
purse, I believe—it’s lucky we’ll be; but—— 
No—yes—it’s a coffin!’ she added, turning 
a pale face towards her lover. 

Nonsense!” cried Gerald. ‘‘ Surely 
you’re not so foolish as to believe in such 
tokens ?”’ 
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‘“¢ But it is a coffin, I tell you!” persisted 
Vread. ‘I’m afraid somethin’ ill will hap- 
pen to wan or the other of us. O Gerald, 
you must get home at wance!” And the 
girl was so earnest in her entreaties that the 
young man shortly afterwards bade her good- 
night. 

She had just taken up some needlework 
and seated herself by the fireside, when the 
latch of the door was raised, and Shane 
Donovan entered the room. It was with a 
feeling of terror that the girl gazed upon his 
wild and haggard face; he had evidently 
been drinking heavily, and she was alone, 
for Bridget had just started on an errand to 
the little ‘‘ general-shop ” of the village. 

“Is that you, Shane?” asked Vread, in a 
trembling voice. 

** Yes, it’s me; who else did you think?” 
returned Shane, as he bolted the door. 
‘* An’ Vread O’Neil, I’ve come to have your 
last answer to the question I’ve axed you 
times before. I’ll take my sate here,” he 
said, as he seated himself on a chair with 
his back close to the window, the blind of 
which was down, and laid an open knife 
upon the table, “‘ an’ I’ll give you five min- 
utes by the clock on the mantel to consider 
the matter; an’, if your answer is not as I 
wish it to be by the end of that time, I 
swear ’’—here he uttered a terrible oath and 
brought down his clenched fist heavily upon 
the table—‘ neither you nor I shall quit this 
place alive! ”’ 

The girl sat as if spellbound, with her 
eyes fixed upon his face. 

‘* Three—four minutes have passed,” said 
Shane, with the look of a maniac—“‘ five” —— 

At that moment the deafening report of a 
gun rang out upon the air, shaking the very 
rafters of the cottage, and Shane Donovan, 
with an inarticulate cry, leaped up, and then 
fell dead at her feet. 


Gerald O’Grady was standing at the front 
door of Rathgrady, when he was startled by 
the report of a gun, which was immediately 
followed by a piercing scream. With his 
heart almost in his mouth, he rushed towards 
O’Neil’s cottage. Vaulting over the wall 
which bounded the little garden, he stumbled 
and fell. As he put forth his hand in the 
effort of raising himself, it touched the bar- — 
rel of a gun, which he grasped instinctively. 
The next moment a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. 

are my prisoner, Gerald O’Grady! ” 
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said a stern voice, which he recognized to be 
that of a sergeant of constabulary quartered 
in the district. ‘ It’s of no use resisting, 
for three other constables are with me. 
Come here, men!” he added, and immediate- 
ly three sub-constables appeared. 

Your prisoner! gasped Gerald. ‘ With 
what am I charged ?”’ 

‘‘ With the murder of Shane Donavan,”’ 
replied the sergeant. 

‘‘Shane Donovan murdered!” exclaimed 
Gerald, in astonishment. Believe me, I 
know nothing of it; I am innocent. I de- 
clare I have not seen the man for days. 
Release me! I repeat that I am innocent.” 

‘¢ Well, you may be, and I hope you will 
be able to prove that you are; but this does 
not look like it,” returned the sergeant, as 
he took the gun from Gerald. ‘ Why, man, 
the barrel is warm; it has only just been 
fired, and we heard only one report! And— 
why—yes, I know the gun well.’? Here he 
examined the weapon by the light of a bull’s- 
eye which one of the constables had turned 
upon the scene. ‘“‘ Why, the gun is your 
own! And we know that there was bad 
blood between you and young Donovan.”’ 

In a moment the horror of his position 
rushed upon the mind of the unfortunate 
young man, and he could not but acknowl- 
edge that appearances were terribly against 
him. 

‘And Vread O’Neil—is she safe?” he 
inquired, after he had heard further particu- 
lars of the tragic affair. 

‘She is all right, I’m glad to say,’ an- 
swered the sergeant. ‘‘ We found her ina 
dead faint, lying by the body of the unfortu- 
nate man, but soon brought her round. 
Bridget O’Halloran is with her now.” 

‘‘T must see her, speak with her, if it be 
only for a moment; for, as you may know, 
she is my affianced bride. Pray let me go 
to her at once!” 

Moved by Gerald’s entreaties, and con- 
scious that his reiterated protestations of 
innocence had the ring of truth in them, 
the officer conceded this favor, muttering to 
himself as the party returned to the cottage, 
“There never was a piece of mischief yet 
but there was a woman at the bottom of it! ”’ 

A painful scene ensued between the 
lovers; and when it was over Gerald left 
his affianced bride in the charge of his 
father, who had arrived on the spot before 
he parted from her, and she spent the night 
under the roof of Rathgrady. 
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On calm reflection, Gerald was sanguine 
that he should be able to prove an alibi ; and 
the police, having heard the statements of 
Vread, his father, and others, inclined to 
this opinion, and he was treated with all 
sympathy and consideration, although bail 
was refused, and he was locked up for the 
night. 

At noon the next day the prisoner was 
taken before the magistrate of the district. 
Colonel Burke was a stern, clear-headed old 
soldier, well qualified to fill the arduous 
post he held. 

** Well, Gerald O’Grady, it’s sorry I am to 
see you in that position,”’ said the bluff old 
soldier, when the prisoner was placed in the 
dock. ‘The crime with which yeu are 
charged is that on the night of the thirtieth 
instant you did feloniously kill and slay one 
Shane Donovan.” 

*T am entirely innocent of the crime, 
colonel.” 

**T sincerely trust that you will be able to 
prove that you are,” replied the magistrate. 
‘* Have youany legal adviser? No? Well, 
then, I’ll adjourn the court for a short time, 
if you prefer it.” 

“I prefer leaving the matter entirely in 
your hands, colonel, and wish the case to 
proceed.” 

‘** Very well,” said Colonel Burke. “‘ Now 
then, sergeant, what evidence is there in 
support of the charge?” 

The officer was giving his evidence, when 
there was a sudden stir in the body of the 
court. It was occasioned by the entrance 
of Hamish Donovan; and, as he was known 
to be the father of the murdered man, room 
was immediately made for him by the sym- 
pathizing spectators. 

‘¢ What is this I hear?’ inquired the old 
man, in a quavering voice, and with a 
strange expression on his face. ‘‘ Let me 
see the prisoner.” 

‘What is the meaning of this interrup- 
tion? Who is that man?” inquired the 
magistrate. 

The clerk informed him who he was, and 
Hamish Donovan was ordered to come for- 
ward. 

With slow steps he advanced until he 
gained a position that enabled him to see 
the face of the prisoner. He then stood 
still, and, with starting, blood-shot eyes, 
great beads of perspiration rolling down his 
pallid face, and his trembling hands up- 
raised, exclaimed, in a hollow voice so full 
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of anguish that it sent a thrill to the hearts 
of all who heard it:— 

‘* Who is this I see? Gerald O’Grady 
alive and well! Great Heaven, I see it all! 
*Tis a judgment upon me—I was mistaken 
in my victim! I have killed my own son! 
Oh, that I should live to see this day! I 
have murdered my child—my only child— 
the only one that was left to me—the only 
living thing that I loved on earth! O Shane, 
Shane!” 

Here, in a paroxysm of agony and despair, 
the wretched man fell back into the arms of 
a constable. 

In a few more minutes Gerald O’Grady 
was discharged from custedy, and Hamish 
Donovan placed under arrest. 

It was as the miserable wretch had stated; 
he had killed his own son. Seeing the 
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shadow of a man upon the window-blind of 
Vread’s cottage, and having observed Ger- 
ald enter it a short time previously, he had 
hastily concluded that the reflected form 
was his, and, firing upon it, had unwittingly 
caused the death of his much-loved child. 

Hamish Donovan was tried at the next 
assizes, found guilty of murder, and con- 
demned to death. The sentence was after- 
wards commuted to penal servitude for life; 
but the wretched man died of a broken 
heart before the expiration of a year. 

Gerald O’Grady married his bewitching 
mountain-maid. Of course there was a 
** great weddin’,”’ and equally of course the 
devoted pair were blessed with a fine family 
of boys and girls; and, as the old, old story- 
books say, ‘‘ they lived together happily ever 
afterwards.”’ 


HE first walk that I ever took upon the 
high Alps was with two friends of mine 
—experienced mountaineers, who wanted to 
make a certain pass without guides. They 
persuaded me to come with them, and it was 
agreed that, as we knew little of the route, 
it would be well to spend the first night as high 
on the hills as possible. We therefore started 
one morning, and climbed the mountain-side 
in the direction of the pass. It lay at a great 
distance, and we had rather a hot walk, 
which was tiring to me as a beginner. My 
friends, according to the amiable custom of 
old travelers, took the opportunity of cram- 
ming me with a variety of appalling stories as 
to mountain dangers—to impress upon me, as 
they said, the necessity of caution. One I 
happen to remember particularly well, for 
reasons which you will soon perceive. I had 
pointed to a heavy mass of cleud in the open- 
ing of the valley. 

‘“* Ah! ” said one of them, that looks like 
snow. It is an awkward thing sometimes on 
the mountains!” 

And then they proceeded to tell me of the 
sad accident which occurred, now many years 
ago, on theColdu Bonhomme. Four English 
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travelers, I think, set out rather late to cross 
the pass, which in fine weather is in no way 
dangerous. A terrible snow storm, however, 
came on. ‘They were forced to return; but 
on the way back, two of them became so ex- 
hausted that they insisted upon lying down 
and sleeping, in spite of the efforts of their 
comrades, who knew their danger. When 
these and the guide had got back with great 
difficulty to the inn, they sent help immediate- 
ly, but both the poorfellows were dead. You 
may still see the last words they wrote in the 
travelers’ book at the inn, when starting in 
high spirits for their walk. 

Soon after this anecdote, we got to a little 
chalet, a kind of a lean-to against the side 
of the mountain, where we resolved to pass 
the night. The back of it was formed by the 
rock, and the roof was supported by loose 
beams, resting at one end against the rock. 
and sloping nearly to the ground at the other. 
It was secured, as usual in the Alps, by heavy 
stones resting upon it. It was nearly full of 
hay, which would make a good bed. I was 
tired, and glad to rest; but my friends 
resolved to make an exploring expedition, to 
see if they could lay down the proper route 
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for the next day. We took ameal, and they 
started, whilst I sat comfortably down on a 
big stone, and watched them off. They 
were soon a long way above me, and a wreath 
of mist wandering about the valley hid them 
from my sight. I resolved to make every- 
thing comfortable for the night. I smoked 
two or three pipes, made soft and easy 
couches of the hay, spread our plaids over 
them, and sat down to think. Naturally, 
there was not very much to think about. 
My seat was very comfortable, and I put upmy 
feet to muse. Somehow, I began to wander 
a good deal, and before I knew it, I was as 
fast asleep as a marmot. 

How leng I had slept I know not. When 
I opened my eyes again, I felt like a man in 
one of Poe’s stories, who fancies himself bur- 
iedalive. I wasin pitchdarkness. There was 
a melancholy, wailing sound, which seemed 
to fill the very air. For a minute or two I 
could not guess where I was, and was quite 
frightened and bewildered. As my recollec- 
tion partly returned, I knew that I had start- 
ed with my friends, and called out, ‘‘ Mars- 
den!*? No answer. “ Fitzroy! where are 
you?’’ Echo did not think it worth while to 
answer according to the precedent; but the 
low moan, which I now understood to be 


caused by the rising wind, continued dreari- 
ly. Icame fully back to my senses, felt abeut 
with my hands, and groped my way to the 


door. Ithrewit open, and looked out into the 
blank and utter darkness. The wind, which 
seemed to be getting more furious every 
moment, was driving a heavy mist down be- 
fore it. I stretched out my hands, and a wet, 
cold flake or two melted upon them. It was 
beginning to snow. My friends were out on 
the hillside, without a plaid, and I thought of 
the Col du Bonhomme. 

What wasIto do? My first impression 
was to strike alight. I groped in a knap- 
sack for a long time after the matches. At 
last I found the box. One match after an- 
other missed fire; one or two made a feeble 
sputtering, and threw a dim blue light upon 
an area of about an inch in diameter. They 
had got wet through, and all my attempts 
were fruitless. I stood still for a moment, 
and tried to think. To go after my friends 
would be madness. I should be hopelessly 
lost in a moment. A hundred yards from 
the hut it would be as hard to recover as if 
it were a mile off. To go down the valley 
for help was equally absurd. It was several 
hours’ walk by daylight, to say nothing of 
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the probability that I should be dashed to 
pieces over the cliffs I had seen in the 
morning. There was nothing for it but to 
wait till dawn. If, I thought in a moment 
of selfishness—if I could only get to sleep 
again! But there was not much more 
chance of that than if I had been waiting 
for execution. My nervous irritation was 
getting more unbearable every moment. I 
walked up and down, féling for every step. 
I stamped on the ground with vexation. 
Possibly, if I had kept awake, I might have 
been able to give them some signal. I 
began to feel a sense of something like awe . 
creeping over me at my utter helplessness 
and desolation. I threw myself down on 
the hay, and listened to the wind. It rose 
higher and higher, and seemed to howl in 
triumph, as it swept past the hut, and whis- 
tled through the thin, ill-fitting boards. A 
deep growl seemed suddenly te shake the 
very rock which formed the back of the 
wretched hovel, and for an instant a blue 
phosphoric glare lit up the darkness. The 
growls gradually became louder, and the 
lightning nearer, and I seemed to have been 
lying for hours where I was. At last a 
crash seemed to shake the roof, as if some 
monster had fixed his claws in it, the big 
stones overhead rattled and almost jumped, 
and with a vague impression that the whole 
rickety concern was coming down on the 
top of me, I instinctively sprang to my 
feet and made arush at thedoor. It opened 
outwards, and I plunged into the storm. 
The door shut behind me, and there was I 
left, staring vaguely into utter blackness. 
Well, I never knew how long it lasted, or 
how I got threugh it. I had been trying to 
fancy at intervals what could be the fate of 
my friends, alone in this tremendous storm, 
amidst treacherous cliffs, which they did not 
know, and where the most experienced native 
could hardly have found his way under such 
circumstances. As we afterwards had rea- 
sen to think, they had got upon the snow, 
and must have partly lost their way among 
the mists before the storm came on. They 
had wandered—no one can say where— 
among the cliffs. At last they had climbed 
down a kind of a gully, feeling their way 
carefully with their Alpenstocks. We could 
next day see the marks of their spikes, 
where they had stuck into the soft ground, 
and the impressions of their nailed boots. 
The gully brought them down a steep, slip- 
pery slope, strewn with great bowlders, just 
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above the edge of a fall, whose depth it was, 
of course, utterly impossible to distinguish 
in the darkness. They had felt over the 
edge with their poles, but had only been 
able te make out that the slope stopped ab- 
ruptly. Suddenly one of them slipped, and, 
in falling, grasped the other. Both of them 
were precipitated over the edge. 

Next moment two most unpleasant bodies 
were hurled violently against me, and hob- 
nailed boots stamped on my tees; whilst a 
voice exclaimed in stentorian tones, ‘* Hal- 
loo!” 

I thought, in a bewildered way, that ban- 
dits had sprung out of the earth, or that I 
was being collared by a demon of the moun- 
tains. But a minute or two brought an 
explanation. The cliff over whose edge my 
friends had been precipitated was in front 
of the chalet; the slippery, bowlder-strewn 
slope above was its roof; and the final crash 


with which, as I thought, the sterm was 
fairly destroying everything, was nothing 
but the feet of my friends trampling imme- 
diately over my head. : 

They blew me up for not having kindled a 
fire, which might have acted as a signal; 
and wanted to know, when that was ex- 
plained, why I had not shouted. They de- 
clared that they had been for an hour within 
two hundred yards, and had not really lost 
their way. Some people are always right. 

‘“* Why, you would never have heard me 
through the thunder; and besides, to tell 
the truth, I never theught of shouting. If 
you doubt that, you may read De Quincey; 
and you will see that when he was just run- 
ning over two people with a four-horse coach, 
he never thought of shouting till he acci- 
dentally remembered a passage in Homer, 
where some hero shouts. I didn’t remem- 
ber a passage in Homer.” 


L WAITED long; 
My love was strong 
For Cary. 
“In spring,” she said, 
The darling maid, 
‘*We’ll marry.” 


. The winter passed; 
Spring came at last 
With showers. 
But what of them, 
When after came 


Blue sky above, ~ 

Hearts full of love, 
Flowers springing. 

My blushing bride 


And I beside 
The altar. 


A RETROSPECT. 


BY J. B. L. 


She looked so nice, 
Although her voice 
Did falter. 


Our honeymoon 

Ran all too soon 
Its measure. 

We roamed at will 

By vale and hill 
With pleasure, 


And years have flown; 

We're wiser grown, 
And older; 

But aye the same 


Love’s kindling flame, 
Ne colder. 


As down we glide 

Still side by side, 
Life’s river, 

Each opening spring 

New joys will bring 

Forever. 


i 

‘ 

Our wedding-day, 
Bells ringing! 


CHAPTER X. 


ACK again old Suke went to her cheer- 
less den, but not to eat or sleep; keen 
and restless she paced the floor half the 
night through; sometimes muttering to her- 
self, sometimes clenching her hands as if in 
the face of an imaginary foe; and sometimes 
creeping softly along, as though she were 
cautiously dodging the steps of an enemy. 
Twice after she had locked her door for the 
night, she started towards it, as if to go out, 
and returned again with her head bent low, 
her arms folded, and her whole figure bowed 
in an attitude of deep study. 

‘“‘T must help the crow, and have the 
gold!” she said, beating her hands together. 
‘‘ The crow will go, and the gold will go, and 
they’ll think they go together. Toot! good 
for old Suke, she'll know all thetime! She’ll 
laugh, toot! It’ll do for her to laugh, 
then!” 

After giving her plan utterance she 
hopped along faster, as though relieved of a 
burden. Then she stopped short and held 
her hands across her eyes. ‘* What can be 
done with the crow? Won’t they caich 
her? No, old Suke must look out for that. 
Toot! yes—I’ll carry my little bottle of good 
stuff in to them. Toot! They’ll drink— 
they’ll go to sleep—toot! I’ll drink, but not 
much, and J won’t go to sleep. They’ll 
sleep hard. Jig will be in her nest, but I'll 
whisper it in her ear. Toot! While they 
sleep I’ll hook out the silver bits, and copper 
bits and hide ’um; then the crow may begin 
torun. Jack shall know. He may lock her 
in here and ’gin me the key in the mornin’. 
Toot! I'll go to sleep then. We'll sleep 
together; toot—when they wake up, I'll 
wake up. Toot! no Jig, no crow. It’ll be 
broad daylight—no crow—no money. Old 
Suke’ll run, but won’t know. Toot! not a 
word will old Suke know. She’ll come here, 
and hide the crow under her bed; crow’ll 
Stay long time, and then she can run. Toet 
—toot—toot! It takes old Suke to do it; how 
I hate ’um, I know; I know.” 

After this outspoken soliloquy, the strange 
creature could not be quiet. She moved 


from one side of the room to the other; lis- 
tened at her door, and at the broken win- 
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dows. Went to the old chest tosee if every- 
thing was safe there, and then tried to peer 
under the bed, in the dapkness, as if it was 
a possible thing for anyone to be hidden 
there. 

“T’ll go to bed,” she said. ‘* But, toot— 
no, must see Jack. Good Jack Farley that’s 
lost the lily and the crow. Toot, I'll tell 
him; old Suke’ll tell him. He’ll help the 
crow; he knows. Toot—he knows, good 
Jack Farley.” 

She sat down by the window and waited 
for the daylight and Jack, well knowing that 
they usually made their appearance together. 
She did not wait in vain. At an early hour 
the boy’s shrill whistle sounded through the 
alley. She crept out to meet him. 

‘* Good Jackie,” she began, in her whin- 
ing, wheedling tone, putting out her hands 
to him. 

‘No, yer can’t good Jackie me,” mim- 
icked the boy. ‘It’s no sort of use, good 
Sukie.” 

“Oh, now, Jackie, stop; I want to say 
something.” 

Jackie, yer do, Jackie,’ laughed 
Jack. ‘I’ve seen my good Sukie before; 
toot—I have.” 

Tt’s about the crow,’’ Suke whined, fix- 
ing her sharp eyes upon his face. 

‘* Oh, the crow—what in the deuce have 
you to do with the crow, I’d like to know ?”’ 
exclaimed Jack, his manner changing in- 
stantly. 

‘* She’s catched, she come back yesterday. 
Toot! didn’t ye heer it?” 

‘* Not a word,” answered Jack, thrusting 
his hands deeply into his pockets, and open- 
ing his eyes wide with astonishment. 

‘¢She’s banged and beat, old Suke knows; 
she does, toot, she knows. Won’t good 
Jackie come into old Suke’s room? Some- 
body might hear ’um.” 

“Yes, good Jackie will!” said the boy, 
his bright face growing cloudy. 

- “Good Jackie,” said Suke, shutting the 
door after him. ‘‘ Sit down, Jackie.” 

“ Hurry up; I can’t stop.” 

“No, you needn’t, toot! it’s about the 
crow, poor crow! she don’t say a word, but 
she gits banged and beat; poor crow. 
What’ll good Jackie do?” 
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*¢ Kill every one of ’um—and you, too, if 
I find out you’re trying to come it on me. 
You can’t come none of your sly over this 
chick; he crows too early in the morning for 
that. Now tell, what is it?”’ 

“Toot—don’t yer want to help the 
crow ?”’ 

Jack looked thoughtful. ‘‘Of course I 
do; what of it?’ he answered, gruffly. 

* Coz, I do, I'll help her; poor crow—I’ll 
help her run,”’ 

*¢ Oh, you will,”’ said the boy, in an insin- 
uating, sceptical way; ‘‘ you needn’t talk to 
me—what’s in yer head now? You’ve got 
some sort of a plan in your tight old head, 
or you wouldn’t do it!” 

** Toot, no—no, poor crow. I must help 
the crow! The crow must run ag’in.’’ 

‘*So she must; but if I catch you up to 
_ any of your tricks I’ll pummel you, so sure 
as my name’s Jack Farley.”’ 

“Toot, no, Jackie, no. Old Suke likes 
the crow, and she’ll help her; she’s goin’ to 
hide her under the bed, poor crow.” 

Under your bed!” repeated Jack, eyeing 
suspiciously the tumble-down couch in the 
corner. ‘ I’d sooner hide under it than on 
it, that’s a fact,’’ he added, laughing. 

‘* Good place, Jackie, good place. Toot! 
daddy and mammy can’t find her there, 
Coz 

‘¢ They can’t get through the dirt,’’ inter- 
rupted Jack, shrugging his shoulders. ‘*‘ How 
long are you going to keep her there, good 
Sukie, eh ?”’ 

“Till she can run. Toot, that’s all. She 
wants a chance to run; old Suke knows. 
They catched her, and they beat her and 
bang her—poor crow. Toot, poor crow.” 

. “ Yes, poor crow, that sounds like it. 
But if I do catch you foolin’, old grand- 
mother, 

** Oh, don’t, don’t, good Jackie,” pleaded 
Suke. 

“Don’t what! ”’ said the boy, opening his 
blue eyes, widely. ‘‘ Who said I’s going to 
do anything ?” ; 

“Good Jackie,” 


whined the woman. 
Good Jackie must help.”’ 

** Help what ?”’ 

“Help the crow; help old Suke. Toot, 
the crow can’t run ’less you help her.” 

‘*How can I help her? She can’t run 
with my legs, can she ?”’ 


“ Toot, no! But you can show her how 
to go, can’t yer?”’ 
‘¢ Go with her feet,” said Jack. 
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‘Yes, that’s it, poor crow. Old Suke’s 
going to help her; will good Jackie help her, 
too ? ” 3 

“That I will, and my hat on it!” ex- 
claimed the boy, flinging his coarse straw 
hat at old Suke’s feet. ‘‘ Now tell me just 
what you want, and I’ll be off.” 

After whining to herself a while, and ex- 
torting promise after promise of secrecy from 
Jack, she commenced telling him her plan 
for the liberation of Jig, only leaving out 
that part connected with the taking of Old 
Israel’s money. 

“That’s it, by ginger!’’ Jack exclaimed, 
after she had finished. ‘‘ Old Suke, you’re 
astunner! What a jolly smart wife you’d 
make some poor man! Your plan will work, 
that’s a solid fact; and Ill help with all my 
might.” 

‘*Good Jackie,” said Suke, approvingly; 
and Jack, warming with zeal, as he was con- 
vinced of the old woman’s sincerity, com- 
menced opening his heart to her. 

‘** It’s good for Jig to run off; and I’ll go 
myself one of these days. If Jig and Elsa 
get to be ladies, why there’s nothing in the 
world for me to do but be a gentleman. 
That I can do if I work for it, and so I 
will.” 

Toot! a gentleman! echoed old Suke. 

‘*¢ Yes, I’m going to have a paper—a news- 
paper of my own when I grow up. I’m 
going to be an editor. Why, Suke,I can 
write like one now! as well as half of ’um 
do.” 

** Can ? toot! can?” said Suke, wonder- 
ingly. 

‘** And after Jig gets off again I’m going to 
try my luck. Nowdon’t tell; if yer do ””—— 

He shook his fists before her and strutted 
up and down the room like a military hero. 

‘*Oh, you'll do, you’ll do, good Jackie,” 
said Suke. ‘‘ You'll help the crow to- 
night ?”’ 

“Yes, I’ll come home early and wait. 
They can’t get ahead of this boy, let me tell 
you. They can’t lather him down with 
their slick soap. I'll see to Jig myself; and 
when she has been here long enough I’ll 
help her off. I must go now,” 

Suke unlatched the door for him, mutter- 
ing half-inaudibly as she did so, ‘ Good 
Jackie, come early, Jackie; old Suke knows; 
toot, old Suke knows! ”’ 

The day that followed was a long one to 
old Suke, and a long one to Jack; but to Jig 
how very, very long! Rested im mind 
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though not in body, she lay in her miserable 
home, the same wish in her heart that had 
been there since her capture—that God 
would come after her. Old Suke might help 
her, she thought; but she was vacillating 
and treacherous, and she did not dare trust 
her much. She was afraid, after all, that 
she should grow up to be a woman in that 
filthy place; that her pretty dream of lady- 
heod would never be realized; she should 
grow old like Mammy Israel, and croning 
like Suke. And then, while she was think- 
ing of this, she would go off into a sort of 
waking dream, vague and misty; she would 
know where she was, but all the time she 
could see, oh, so plainly, the home that she 
had left; the faces that were so bright and 
kind! What would be said there when they 
knew she was gone, she wondered. How 
long did Mr. Singleton converse on the 
street ? and how long before he knew that 
she was no longer in sight? Would Mr. 
Westerly care much? Would he hunt for 
her? Would Mrs. Preston be frightened, 
and cry? Would she give her pretty clothes 
away? her white aprons, her nice shoes, 
and clean, whole dresses? Would they ever 
think where she had gone, that she was 
stolen away when she could not help her- 
self? Oh, what would they say if they 
knew it all? if they could see her lying 
there so bruised and tired, in her dirt again; 
her slippers worn out; her little hat dusty 
and grimmed; everything spoiled and gone! 

From her dreams she would be occasion- 
ally wakened by a blow from mammy, or a 
kick from Daddy Israel. How uncemplain- 
ingly she bore these abuses, neither crying 
out nor moaning, but silently, as good Mr. 
Westerly had told her to treat Bridget when 
she said naughty things to her. 

‘She'll git tied up and licked!” Old 
Israel said, after looking at her awhile at 
noon. * To-morrow she’ll catch it; she can 
snooze to-day, but to-morrow she’ll have to 
pay right out of her hide for the tramp she 
put me to. Curse her!” 

To-morrow! If God would only come for 
her before the terrible to-morrow came! 
Dear, dear! she could not be beaten again; 
she knew she could not. If she could only 
be helped; only be saved from Old Israel’s 
rage! 

Towards evening Suke came in, bearing in 
her hand a small tin cup, ‘‘ What yer got?” 
asked mammy, putting her sharp nose down 
close to it. 
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‘¢ Something to help the crow, the lady, so 
ye can give her another banging. Toot! old 
Suke knows what she’s ’bout. She likes to 
see ladies. Toot!” 

‘She don’t want it, Suke; ’twill make 
her tired—don’t give it to her,” pleaded 
mammy, edging up to Suke and smelling the 
whiskey. 

“Oh, you want it, that’s it? Toot!” 
laughed Suke, holding the cup above her 
head. 

Mammy turned to Old Israel, who stood 
by, watching them with greedy ‘eyes. 
** Won’t it hurt Jig?’ she asked. 

‘* Yes, but it won’t hurt you and I,” he 
grinned. ‘Got any more, Suke ?” 

** Toot! a little more—a little more.” 

** A bottlefull questioned Israel. 

** Toot—guess so.”’ 

‘“*A whole bottlefull?” put in mammy. 

** Yes, toot! Do you want some? Does 
old Suke guess right? Is daddy and mammy 
dry?” 

** Dry as a fish,’’ growled Israel, rubbing 
his broad mouth with his filthy sleeve. 
‘Give me a little taste, Suke, won’t ye? ”’ 

‘Sometime. Toot! Sometime.” 

‘*Sometime! Give it now.” 

*¢ But the crow ?” 

“The crow don’t want it. Just a little 
taste, Suke! ”’ 

Suke handed him the cup slowly and hesi- 
tatingly, and, to all appearances, reluctantly. 
He swallowed its contents at a single gulp, 
and smacked his lips greedily for more. 
** Good!” he muttered, giving it back to her. 
‘¢ Can’t you give me a little more?” 

“Toot! Give ye all I’ve got? Old Suke 
knows teo much. Guess she does.” 

After a half-hour’s bantering the wily crea- 
ture consented to do just what she had in- 
tended from the first; to come in after dark, 
with her bottle of liquor, and allow Old 
Israel to drink his fill. She must do this 
with apparent reluctance, she knew, or he, 
knowing her well, would be put upon his 


‘* May I pinch the crow?” she asked, as 


she started to go out. 
likes to pinch.” 

‘*Pinch away, then; I don’t care,” an- 
swered Old Israel, who was by this time in 
the best of humors. 

Suke bent down to Jig, but instead of 
pinching her she whispered hurriedly, ‘‘ The 
crow can run to-night; old Suke will help 
her!” 


“Toot! old Suke 
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CHAPTER XI. 


RUE to her premise, Suke made her ap- 
pearance at the house of Old Israel at 
an early hour; both he and his wife were 
anxiously awaiting her. Jig sat by the win- 
dow for the first time since her return, look- 
ing, as she had done so many times before, 
into the filthy yard. The room was hot and 
stifled, and the poisonous air loaded with 
odors rank and sickening. 

“Toot! who'll drink first ?’’ exclaimed 
Suke, pulling a good-sized bottle from under 
her shawl. ‘It’s good; toot! shall I give 
this to the crow?” 

Jig turned her head quickly. A thought 
flashed through her mind that old Suke had 
indeed come to help her, and her counte- 
nance grew bright for the moment; but it 
soon darkened again. 

‘*T don’t want it,’ she said, in a discour- 
aged tone. 

“Toot! You wouldn’t get it if you did,” 
was the curt answer. ‘ Ladies don’t drink 
out o’ jugs. Toot! You're a lady; a lady. 
Toot! What fine rags you wear! ” 

don’t care!’ answered Jig, something 
of her old spirit rising within her. 

‘¢QOh, don’t care? That’s like the crow. 
That ain’t like a lady; toot! Wouldn’t you 
like to run ag’in ?” 

‘¢ Run ag’in!”’ exclaimed Old Israel, eye- 
ing the precious bottle greedily. ‘“‘ Hang 
her, !et her try it! To-morrow I'll lick her 
so she can’t run for one while.”’ 

“And I'll help,” spoke up mammy, 
smacking her lips in anticipation of what 
was so soon to pass them. * 

“And so’ll I. Toot!’’ piped old Suke, 
whirling her bottle about in her hand. 
«‘Gin me a tin cup,” she commanded, turn- 
ing to Jig. 

The cup was brought, and the revel began. 
What a strange revel it was, in the grim, 
poorly-lighted room; the heat, so oppressive, 
the atmosphere so sickening, and the three 
wretched creatures chattering and whining 
over their liquor. Jig watched them silent- 
ly, wondering how it would end; and won- 
dering, too, why old Suke did not grow bois- 
terous with daddy and mammy, and why she 
held her cup so long to her lips, and did not 
re-fill it, as her companions had theirs, times 
without number. Once or twice Suke 
glanced towards her, but when she addressed 
her her language was rough and abusive. 
Two hours went by, and the bottle stood 


empty upon the table. Old Israel’s eyes 
grew heavy and his voice thick, while 
mammy, dropping upon the floor, slept 
deeply and soundly. Suke’s eyes grew 
brighter and brighter every moment. 

You’re sleepy,’’ she said to Israel, imi- 
tating to perfection the tones of a drunken 
person. 

“Hanged if Iam. Jig, where’s Jig?” 

“Sleep,” said Suke, in the same maudlin 
voice. 

Tf—if—I don’t.” 

With this he staggered from his chair, and 
fell dewn beside his miserable companion. 
Suke rested her head upon her hands and 
watched them silently; while Jig glanced 
from them to the door, and then to the win- 
dow, wondering in her heart if she could not 
make her escape then. Suke motioned her 
to be quiet, and she obeyed her. A long 
half-hour went by. At its expiration Suke 
arose softly and went to Jig. 

Run, run!” she whispered in her ear. 
*“*Run to my room; Jack’s there; he’ll let 
youin. Run.” 

The child did not need a second com- 
mand. Trembling in every limb she went 
across the floor, and then with a careful 
hand, raised the latch. Oh, if they should 
awaken then! Oh, if her feet should fail 
her, and she could not get beyond the door! 
Softly she went out—softly, very softly, yet 
the slight noise that she made sounded like 
thunder in her ears. It seemed a long time 
before she got safely into the alley, and a 
long time before she reached old Suke’s 
door. Jack was waiting for her as he had 
promised. 

“* By thunder, Jig!” he exclaimed, as he 
turned the key in the lock, ‘I was scar’t.”’ 

But Jig did not answer a word. For a 
moment she thought she was dreaming; her 
partial escape, fear for the future, and a 
vivid remembrance of the past crowded 
down upon her heart. Clasping her hands 
over her eyes she broke into a violent fit of 
crying, which so disconcerted poor Jack that 
for a little while he did net know what to 
to say, or which way to turn. 

Don’t, Jig, don’t! Why, oh, I wouldn’t. 
There, don’t cry, don’t feel so; they sha’n’t 
catch ye—they sha’n’t have ye.” 

Finding that this did not produce any 
effect upon her, he changed his manner of 
address. ‘ Dear Jig,” he began, “‘ my Jig, 
my own little Jig. I'll take careof ye. I’m 
big enough. Ill protect ye; don’t cry; I’m 
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round, and they’ll have to pound me into 
sand before they catch you. Don’t cry, my 
Jig; see, you’re my Jig!” 

But Jig could not be quieted in this way, 
and Jack, getting more and more distressed, 
made another desperate effort to console 
her. 

‘“* Thunder, ain’t old Suke a stunner, Jig? 
Didn’t she come it like an aged rat? Didn’t 
she altogether take the starch out of the old 
cusses! Ginger, if there won’t be a bloody 
row to-morrow, when they miss you! and 
the best of it all will be that you’ll be right 
here under the old woman’s nose. I'll help 
you run off again—there, don’t cry; I’ve 
got some money to give you when you go. 
I’ve saved a lot, cause I’m going to New 
York to live before long. I’m going to be a 
printer and an editor. 
know what an editor is? He’s some pump- 
kins!”? 

Now, if this fact was known to Jig, she 
maintained a profound silence upon the sub- 
ject, answering, as she had done before, with 
sobs. Another idea occurred to Jack, and 
acting upon it he began again:— 

‘* Elsa’s gone; did you hear that, Jig? It’s 
awful lonesome here now. She went just 
after you did, she and her aunt; she carried 
the piece of hair that you gin her; she had 
it tied up in a bit of pretty paper—say, 
Jig!” 

Jig grew quiet. ‘“ Where did she go?” 
she sobbed. 

‘““Oh, way off to some nice house where 
she used to be. Her aunt found her and 
came here in a smart carriage and took her. 
But she’s coming back some time. She said 
so; she’s coming back to see me, and to see 
if I know anything about you. Won’t she 
laugh when I tell her about it?” 

‘“‘ T sha’n’t never see her again,” Jig said, 
mournfully. ‘*I wish I could. And I’ve 
lost the little book she gave me, and ””—— 

“The wallet?” interrupted Jack. “I 
wouldn’t mind that part of it at all; coz, 
you see, I’ll give you ‘nother one that’s 
much prettier. I b’lieve I’ve got it in my 
pocket this minute.”’ 

He thrust his hand into his pocket and 
fished up an ancient-looking porte-monnaie, 
which he extended to Jig as consequentially 
as though it had been made of gold. ‘* There, 
keep that,” he said. ‘ Before you go you 
shall have something to put in it.” 

“Tell Elsa of that, too, won’t you?” 
asked Jig, getting to be quite like herself 


Golly, Jig, do you - 
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again. ‘ Tell her how I had nice clothes, a 
pretty hat and shiny slippers when they 
nabbed me. Oh, dear, dear! what if I 
can’t find ’em again? ”’ 

“Oh, but you can. I know you can if 
you go the same way again. You must 
look out, though, or the old bat’ll find you. 
I’ll pull his nose for him One of these days; 
and as for old Suke, if she comes any of her 
slick games around here, Ill set her to 
sayin’ her prayers in another world, or my 
name’s not Jack Farley!” 

Jig said ‘‘ yes,’ and clapped her hands 
delightedly, and then went on asking all 
sorts of questions about Elsa, to which 
Jack replied with a patience that was highly 
becoming. It was nearly morning before 
Jig was stowed away in her hiding-place 
under the bed, and left to‘enjoy her solitude 
alone; and it was near the middle of the 
forenoon before eld Suke returned, trium- 
phant over her success. 

‘* Toot! old Suke did it! ’’ she cried out in 
a sing-song voice. ‘‘ Now who’s up in the 
air, and who’s down below ground? Who’s 
got the best of it? Toot! does old Suke 
forgit it? Not once! Where’s your bag of 
silver bits, Old Israel? Where’s your crow 7 
Toot! Where’s the little creeter with the 
bright hair that ye saw starve many a long 
year ago? Does old Suke forgit? God 
above knows she never does.” 

She was half-crying now as she hopped 
excitedly about the room. Suddenly she 
thought of the bag of money hidden in her 
bosom. With a trembling hand she drew it 
forth, while her countenance took on its old 
look of greedy sharpness. 

‘* Toot! under the floor!” she said, under 
her breath. ‘‘ Nobody can find old Suke’s 
silver. Toot! if she could only stow away 
the crow withit! Poor crow! good Jackie!” 

With her strong, hard fingers she pried up 
a board close by the brick hearth. It was 
so closely fitted in its place that its removal 
seemed almest a miracle. But it was soon 
evident that this feat had been performed . 
before. Beneath it numerous little boxes— 
including the one which Jig had tried to 
gain possession of—had from time to time 
been stowed away. A few silver pieces tied 
in bits of rag were scattered about here and 
there. How they came into eld Suke’s 
hands it is not my purpose to explain; 
enough to say that Old Israel’s bag of money 
was put out of sight in that apt hiding- 
place, and the accommodating board fitted 
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into its place again. Just «s this was accom- 
plished a loud rap sounded at the door. 

Toot!” croned Suke. Who’s disturbin’ 
a sleepy old woman in this shape, I’d like to 
know. Who’s there?”’ 

** It’s me!’ screamed Old Israel, at the 
top of his voice, for it was none other than 
he. 

“Toot, it’s you!” flouted Suke. No- 
body’s lest their ears, though, that yer 
should sing up at that note. Toot! come 

Where is she—where’s Jig?” he asked, 
the moment that the door was open. 

** Toot! ask that of the moon! ’’ answered 
Suke, dumping down, and dropping her head 
upon her hands. “If we all snered over 
our rum, how can one tell what ’nother don’t 
know? Toot! Can’t you give me a chance 
to shut my eyes up, after the bottlefull that 
I ’gin yer?” 

“*Cuss yer bottlefull. I wish I’d been 
drowned afore I touched it. Where’s the 
gal, I say?” 

Ask—ask—mammy,”’ mumbled Suke, as 
if half-asleep. 


‘*She’s ’sleep!”’ roared Israel. ‘‘ Kicking 


and scratching and beating won’t wake her, 
cuss it.” 


Suke did not answer. 
wife, why don’t you wake up?” he continued, 


‘Here, Satan’s 


stamping his foot. 
gal last ?” 

** When we had the bottle!” 

“Oh, yer did; she may be to the deuce be- 
fore this time.” 

“Toot! yes,” answered Suke, without 
opening her eyes. 

‘* Where’s Jack, can you tell me that, yer 
she-hopper? Doyer know anything ’tall?”’ 

“ Jack—Jack 

Yes, Jack!’ screamed Israel, jumping 
up and down in his terrible rage. ‘* Let me 
catch him helping her off, and I’ll skin him 
alive—the little white-faced sneak! Seta, 
say, where’s Jack?” 

He was hoarse, now, and his ninilic bad 
voice broke upon the last word. Old Suke 
sprang up, rubbing her eyes, and just as she 
did so, Jack himself made his appearance at 
the door. 

** Jack, here’s Jack,” said Suke, as if start- 
led at sight of him. 

“* Yes, here’s Jack; what do you want of 
Jack?” said the boy, straightening himself 
up, and folding his little arms across his 
breast. 


‘* When did you see the 
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Where’s Jig?” asked Israel, in a dogged 
way, the boy’s cool manner setting him aback. 
** Can you tell me that?” 

‘** You tell! ” answered Jack, with a wink. 

“Be dogged if I can,’? was the reply. 
**She’s cut ag’in, as true as the devil.” 

‘* What, run?” queried the boy, breaking 
out into a shrill whistle. 

“Yes, run; and I b’lieve you did it yer- 
self—I 

“‘T did it? Wish I had, old brick; yer 
ugly as Satan to her.” 

‘* Where is she—tell me that ?”” 

‘¢ Ask your youngest son ?”’ laughed Jack, 
defiantly. 

‘*T’ll break your head if you sarse me,” 
said Israel, between his teeth. 

The boy’s eyes flashed. ‘Try it, you old 
bow-legged skinflint, and I’ll pummel your 
brains into molasses, for you. You needn’t 
try te come any of your swell around this 
chick, you jest can’t do it. If I knew where 
Jig was, I wouldn’t tell you a word; and if I 
do catch her running off, I’ll keep still about 
it!” 

“Toot! don’t, good Jackie! don’t, old dad- 
dy!” spoke up Suke, getting up and going 
between them. ‘Don’t fight; the crow’s 
gone. Good daddy, go after her; toot! go 
just as you did afore. He knew how to catch 
her then! Can’t cheat old daddy.”’. 

Somewhat mollified by this speech, Israel 
Potter unclenched his hard fists, and teok a 
step backward. His strong anger turned 
from Jack, but to flow out more intensely 
upon poor Jig, who, trembling with fright, 
listened, in her hiding-place to every word 
that passed his lips. 

‘‘ Let me catch the torment! ” he cried. 
kill her—she’ll feel my hand upon her 
cursed head. I'll grind her inter blood, 
Vill 

“Toot!” interrupted Suke. ‘Catch the 
crow first. Help him, Jackie. She run last 
night. Poor daddy’s lost his baby.” 

** Poor baby,” said Jack, with a grimace. 
** It’s lucky that J ain’t his baby.” 

“Toot, good Jackie; help poor daddy,” 
persisted Suke. 

‘¢ Where, out of doors?” he asked, in an 
undertone. 

‘‘ Help me find the jade, and Ill gin ye five 
dollars! ’’ cried Israel, suddenly starting up. 

Five—dollars! five—dollars!” repeated 
Jack, slowly. ‘‘ You can’t trap this cub, old 
bear! WhatifI can’t find her—what then?” 

** Oh, two dollars.” 
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‘“¢ Twe dollars,” said the boy, thoughtfully. 
Tt won’t pay, I’d sooner sell newspapers. 
Besides, the business is too mean. You’d 
better do your own catching; and the sooner 
you’re about it the better, is my opinion.” 

‘¢ You’re a back-out,”” muttered Israel. 

‘* What! ” demanded Jack, clenching his 
fists. 

Old Suke stepped between them again, and 
the old man was silent. ‘Go ‘long, Israel. 
The crow flies fast. She knows her way. 
Mammy’ll take care of herself when she 
wakes up. Go.” 

Without answering, he made his way into 
the alley. ‘‘I’d like to give him a h’ist down 
the steps,’ said Jack; but old Suke said— 
‘* Poor crow,” and understanding her mean- 
ing, the boy grew silent. 


CHAPTER XII. 


S soon as Old Israel was out of hearing, 
Jack made a move towards Jig’s hiding- 
place, but Suke held him back. 
‘“Toot! You'll make it wuss for the crow 
if yer hurry. Wait; time enough.” 
‘“‘Guess you wouldn’t think there was 
time ’nough if you were under that old 


caboose without a breath of air,’”’ retorted 
Jack, contemptuously. 
‘‘Crow might be in a wuss place,” was 


the quiet answer. 
catch her ?”” 

Jack made a gesture of impatience. ‘* He 
can’t just do that little thing while Jack 
Farley is round,’’ replied the boy, impa- 
tiently. 

Suke laughed. ‘Go ahead and see! ”’ she 
said, in a low tone. ‘* But don’t talk so like 
a fiddle. Toot, somebody might hear.’’ 

“Oh, the deuce! What are you going to 
do, then?” 

Suke moved up and down the room 
slowly, with her hands folded before her. 
Her face grew thoughtful, and her small, 
sharp eyes cloudy. She muttered inaudibly 
to herself, and leaned her head first upon 
one side, then upon the other. : 

‘Toot, boy, look here!’’ she exclaimed, 
at last, bringing her hard hands together. 
‘*Let Old Israel walk round for three or 
four days, ’twon’t hurt him; the crow can 
stay where she is.” 

‘* What, under that old bed!” exclaimed 
Jack. ‘*‘ Thunder and lightning, Suke, she’ll 
die there!” 


‘¢ What if he should 
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** Toot; can’t kill her so easy ””—— 

‘* But it’s hot under there, I say,’ pro- 
tested Jack. ‘‘I wouldn’t wonder if she’s 
dead this minute. By thunder, she can’t 
stand it!” 

Suke laughed. ‘Toot! guess good Jackie’s 
heart is soft to the crow,’ she said. ‘* Why 
don’t he hide her if he wagts to? ” 

Jack was silent. Where, indeed, could he 
find a better place for poor Jig? he thought. 
Alas, he could net ‘think of any. How 
long will she have to stay ?”’ he asked, in a 
subdued voice. 

‘Toot! Four days, guess likely. When 
Daddy Israel comes home we’ll start her off. 
That’s the way. Old Suke knows. Who 
could do better than she’s done. Toot!” 

‘* Nobody but the eld bey himself,” mut- 
tered Jack, looking pityingly towards the 
bed. 

** Toot! You’d like to say a word to the 
crow now, I guess. Well, be quick; I'll 
watch. Geod Jackie likes the crow. When 
Jackie grows big, and the crow gets to be a 
lady, toot, somebody’ll get married. Old 
Suke knows.” 

“Bosh!” exclaimed Jack, drawing his 
coarse hat over his eyes suddenly. ‘‘ Guess 
you’ve been nibbling at the little black bottle 
again. You talk like it, old woman.” 

** Are you dead ?”’ he asked of Jig, stoop- 
ing down and thrusting his head under the 
bed. ‘ Cozif you are, just speak and tell a 
poor fellow.” 

Jig did not answer for a moment; then 
she said, timidly, ‘‘ Has he gone—won’t he 
catch me ?” 

**No, by jingoes, he won’t catch you. 
Did you hear me give it to him, Jig?” 

Jig said ‘“‘ yes” very faintly, and @hen 
wanted to know if she could ever come out. 

‘** One of these days, when the old owl has 
his eyes shut, you can. It’s deuced hot 
under there, ain’t it?” 

‘*Some,’”’? Jig answered, resignedly. ‘I 
don’t care, though. I don’t care for any- 
thing, if he don’t catch me.” 

“Oh, you don’t. Perhaps you’d just as 
lives be baked as not under there! Pretty 
item for the newspaper: Jig Potter baked 
under old Suke’s bed. Cause unknown. But 
when I get to be an editor I'll have some- 
thing like this in my paper: ‘ Hung, in the 
year of our Lord 18—, Old Israel Potter, for 
the murder of his aged devil of a wife. 
(Glad he did it!) Old Potter kicked forty 
minutes after his neck was broke; for which 
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all good folks are slightually grateful!’ 
How’s it sound, Jig?” 

Nice!’ Jig whispered. 

‘“*Good for you. I must go now. Il’ll 
bring you an orange when I come home to- 
night. Good-by; keep cool.’’ 

The boy’s advice was a superfluity, but 
Jig bore it with a true Christian resignation. 
All that day she lay crouched down in her 
hiding-place, listening attentively to every. 
sound, and noting with an unusual eager- 
ness every movement of old Suke. Once 
Mammy Israel came into the room, querul- 
ous and complaining. Israel had gone after 
the she-tiger, she said, but he had kicked 
and banged her first; she hoped he wouldn’t 
catch her. If it hadn’t been fer the rum 
the gal wouldn’t have run. So she went on, 
but old Suke wisely feigned sleep and re- 
frained from answering her; so at last, find- 
ing that she could not raise a quarrel, she 
went away again, and Jig breathed more 
easil 


Don’t mind her a bit, crow. Toot! old 
Suke knows how to come it,”” whined Suke, 
after she had gone. 

* But can’t I come out just a little while 
after tis dark?” asked Jig. ‘‘I ache.” 

Suke shook her head. ‘‘ Wait till the boy 
comes, little black. He’ll tell you.” 

And poor Jig waited; but not for a mo- 
ment was she released that night. Jack 
pitied her, but could not help it. He was 
afraid Old Israel was around. He was sure 
that he had seen him sneaking about that 
very afternoon, and if he should catch her! 
The bey drew a quick breath at the thought, 
and then amused himself by wiping first 
one eye and then the other with the rough 
sle@e of his jacket. Jig unwittingly asked 
if he was crying, and received an answer 
more indignant than truthful. 

“ Crying!’ Jack repeated, in a contemptu- 
ous tone. ‘‘ Did she think he was a baby, 
or a girl! Couldn’t a boy snuff a little 
without crying! or catch a cold without get- 
ting weak in the head? When he was an 
editor he’d fix that subject up.”’ 

Jig was silenced but not convinced. One 
thing was sure, she was crying. She 
couldn’t help it at all; she was so uncomfort- 
able and tired, and she ached so in that 
little narrow place; and, besides, she was 
afraid that she should never see Mr. Single- 
ton or Mr. Westerly again. Poor Mr. Sin- 
gleton, whom she had left standing upon the 

street, talking withafriend. Talking—dear, 
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dear! if he hadn’t talked se long, so very 
long, she would not have been caught again. 
She thought once more of God, and all that 
pretty Mrs. Preston had told her about Him. 

Jack,’ she whispered, ‘‘ do you suppose 
God will ever come after me? ” 

** God, did you say, Jig?” asked the boy, 
in a comical manner. 

Yes.” 

‘‘ Don’t know him,” answered Jack, with 
more mirth than reverence in his manner. 

The following morning, while Jig was 
still lying in her stifled lodging-place, and 
longing for her release, she heard the door 
of the room open, and old Suke utter a joy- 
ful exclamation. 

‘** Toot!” cried the woman, hopping from 
her chair. ‘* Where in the great world did 
it come from, and such a lady, too. It’s the 
lily’sownface. Toot—toot—toot! It’slittle 
Elsa.”’ came tosee you,’ answered a soft 
sweet voice, which thrilled little Jig to the 
heart. 

**T can’t stay but a minute. I came with 
my aunt, the same one who came after us; 
after Aunt Jane and I.” 

‘¢ Toot—wouldn’t you like tosee the crow?” 
asked Suke, quickly; ‘‘ the poor crow! ”’ 

Elsa glanced up into her face. ‘*Do you 
know where she is ?”’ she asked. 

‘That I do; but wait, sweet lily. What 
lady’s clothes it wears; what fine slippers; 
what a nice cape, what a hat, and what rib- 
bons! Toot, if it ain’t a real, live lady.” 

Don’t, please, Suke—where’s Jig? Do 
you know anything about her?” 

Suke glanced towards the bed, and then to 
the door. ‘I’ll lock it,” she said, moving 
forward, softly. ‘‘ They’ve caught the crow 
once, but old Suke has outwitted them,”’ she 
whispered. ‘‘She’s hid under the bed, and 
old daddy’s out hunting for her. Toot!” 

‘¢ Oh, let me see her—let me speak to her!” 
said Elsa, eagerly, clasping her little hands 
tegether. 

““Toot—be quick; she’s under the bed. 
Be quick. Toot!” 

Dear little Jig,’ whispered Elsa, kneel- 
ing down upon the dusty floor close to the 
bed. ‘‘ Elsa has come to see you.” 

** Oh, if I could come out!” cried Jig. 

**Toot. No; keep still. You can’t come 
out,’”’ spoke up Suke. ‘ If you do, you’ll get 
catched.”’ 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!”? Elsa said. “If I 
could only help you. Can’t I get under 
there, Suke ?”’ 
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“Toot. With your lady’s clothes on? 
Guess not—wait, old Suke knows. Talk 
fast.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I can help you, Jig,’’ Elsa said, 
her face brightening. ‘I'll ask my aunt, 
and when we go home to-night, I’ll coax her 
te come round this way and take you. Don’t 
cry, Jig. Won'tit besonice! I know she’ll 
do it.” 

‘“« Are you a lady, Elsa?” faltered Jig. 

‘““T—I’ve got clothes like one,” was the 
reluctant answer. 

‘So I had,” whispered Jig; “‘ but they 
tore ’um all off from me, when they nabbed 
me, everything; and I don’t believe I’ll ever 
find any more, or any more good folks to like 
me.” 

‘Yes you will, too; Aunt Jane shall like 
you—she does, now, and I know Aunt Lucy 
will. It was Aunt Lucy that came after us. 
Aunt Jane is her own sister.” 

Aunt Lucy—Aunt Lucy,’ muttered Jig, 
slowly to herself. ‘‘ Does she live in a big 
house where there’s lots of trees round it?” 
she inquired, breathlessly. 

‘* Yes, in the prettiest place in the world. 
It’s out of the city. You shall certainly go 
there.” 

Jig remained silent. She was holding her 
hands over her hot face. She knew, then, 
that Elsa’s Aunt Lucy was the same lady 
who had befriended her; and from whose 
house she had been frightened away by the 
bold-faced young man. ‘‘ What is her other 
name ?”’ asked Jig. 

“It is Jennings; her name is Lrey Jen- 
nings; but I have got a cousin Frank, acd oh, 
he is so handsome! He has such eyes. I 
wish you could see him.” 

“Ts he like Jack ?”’ whispered Jig. 

‘‘ No, not much; that is—I can’t tell,’’ was 
the hesitating reply. ‘* Won’t it be so nice if 
you can only go there?” 

‘“‘T’m afraid—I’m afraid,” said Jig, shud- 
dering, just as she always did when she 
thought of the youth who had whispered 
such foul words in her ears, on the day that 
she ran away. ‘‘I don’t want to go there.” 

“Yes you do, too. Aunt Lucy wants a 
little girl, I know she does. Because she 
said once that she’d tell me something about 
a little girl that came there, and when she 
was going to keep her she ran away. You 
wouldn’t run away, would you, Jig?”’ 

“No,” whispered Jig, but all the while 
she was planning in her heart how she could 
escape from Elsa’s dear kindness. 


‘Come away, quick!” called out Suke, 
just then. ‘‘Somebody’s coming.” 

' Elsa seated herself by the window, and the 
door was epened to admit Jack Farley. The 
meeting between them was a happy one, but 
they had little time for idle gossip. Jig and 
Jig’s troubles had the whole of their hearts. 
In a few words Elsa comrfiunicated to him 
her plan for Jiy’s escape, which was received 
joyfully. That it had Suke’s undivided ap- 
probation, was to Jack a surety of success, 
for he had begun to think that anything with 
which she had to do could not fail. 

“T’lltake Jig round to the same road that 
she ran on before; right north. You can be 
there to meet her.” 

‘¢ Wouldn’t it be better for us to come here 
after her?’ asked Elsa, hesitatingly. ‘I’m 
afraid something will happen.” 

1’d like to see anything happen! ”’ blus- 
tered Jack, doubling up his fists. ‘I rather 
think I can take care of her.”’ 

“Oh, yes. Toot! When folks get big, 
somebody’!l get married, little lily!’’ croned 
Suke. 

‘¢ Perhaps, old Sukeand I, Elsa,” answered 
Jack, putting a bold face upon the matter. 

** Toot! I'll die afore that happens! Die 
just like the little un! Toot.” 

After this, the three conversed in whispers 
for a few minutes, and then Elsa went away, 
leaving Jack in the doorway staring after her 
in mute surprise. 

‘¢ By jingoes! ” he exclaimed, as she disap- 
peared from the alley. ‘‘ Won’tI bean editor, 
though! ” 

It was on the evening of that day, and past 
nine e’clock, that Jig was wrapped up in one 
of Suke’s old shawls, and hurried by Jack 
into the street. He did not allow her time to 
see which way she was going, but holding 
her fast by the arm, led her first in one di- 
rection—so it seemed to her—and then in 
another. In an hour’s time they gained the 
road where Elsa had promised to meet them 
in a carriage, with her aunt. But there was 
no carriage to be seen. Jack stamped impa- 
tiently upon the ground, while Jig grew 
white with fear. 

‘¢ We’ve missed them! 
luck!’ he exclaimed. 

‘¢ Don’t talk so loud,”’ whispered Jig. 
see somebody by the fence, there.’’ 

‘No you can’t, either, you’re scar’t!”’ 

But Jig could not be so easily persuaded. 
She saw the object moving slowly towards 
them, she was sure. Her heart sank like 


The deuce is in the 


lead within her. 
Old Israel. 

“Let me go, Jack,” she whispered. 
** Don’t stop me—let me run; he’!! kill me if 
he catches me.” 

Before Jack could answer her, she had 
sprung awayfromhim. Heopenedhis mouth 
to speak, but seeing, himself, the person by 
whose strange appearance she was so fright- 
ened, he remained silent. He walked slowly 
forward, losing sight of Jig as he did so. 

“If it was Old Igrael,” he thought, ‘‘ he 
was strong enough to knock him down.” At 
the same time he trembled so that he could 
hardly keep his hands still. In a moment 
more he heard the rumbling of a carriage in 

‘the distance. Elsa was coming. His heart 
leaped up with joy. But where was Jig? 
He did not dare to speak her name. He did 
not dare go after her. The dark figure had 
stopped near him. He was sure, too, that it 
was Old Israel. The carriage came up to the 
spot where he was standing, and the driver 
reined in his horses. It was, indeed, little 
Elsa and her aunt. 

‘* Where’s Jig ?’’ asked Elsa, before Jack 
could warn her to be silent. 

‘** She’s gone over the way, terribly scar’t; 


She felt certain that it was 
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somebody is after us. 
daddy,’ he whispered. 

**Go after her, we’ll wait! was the trem- 
bling answer. ‘‘ We’ll wait, won’t we, Aunt 
Lucy?” 

Jack did not wait for an answer, but sprang 
forward in the direction which Jig had taken. 
For a whole hour he searched for her, coming 
back at last, weary and disheartened. 

‘I’m afraid he’s got her!” he said, his 
voice completely breaking down; while Elsa, 
unable to control herself, burst into a passion- 
ate fit of weeping. 

“Get into the carriage and come home 
with us, my brave boy,” said Mrs. Jennings. 
‘In the morning we will search for her 

in.”’ 

“* No, I'll stay all night and watch,” he an- 
swered, trying his best to be brave. ‘ I—I 
—wish the old rascal was dead!” he burst 
out, anew, as he turned away. 

** So do I,” sobbed Elsa. ‘* I don’t care if 
it is wicked, I wish so.”’ 

Mrs. Jennings tried to quiet her, and then 
made another attempt to induce Jack to ac- 
company them home; but in both undertak- 
ings she failed, and the carriage rolled away. 


I think it is old 


[To be continued.] 


APRIL. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


APRIL! in thy face and voice 
Are hints of summer brightness ; 
No wonder that our hearts rejoice, 
And throb with buoyant lightness. 
The blossoms raise their dainty heads, 
The sun is warm and glowing; 
Thy breath a dewy fragrance sheds, 
Sweet balm on earth bestowing. —~ 


Though clouds above thy forehead loom, 
Thy aspect still is tender ; 

So quickly sunshine follows gloom, 
They but increase thy splendor. 

Thy showers moisten darkened roots 
That stir when skies are weeping, 

And upward send forth tiny shoots, 
Their pulses joyful leaping. 


Capricious month of smiles and tears, 
Thy whisper soft and thrilling, 

The gloomy heart of nature cheers, 
Her darling hopes fulfilling. 

The birds fling out their gayest notes 
To greet thee in the morning, 

Through all the air their music floats 
As soon as light is dawning. 


But ah! whence came that icy breath ? 
Is winter, then, returning 

To blight the buds with sudden death, 
Their pleas for mercy spurning? 

O April! thine is now the sway; 
Dost thou refuse to cherish . 

These nurslings, and their trust betray, 
And coldly see them perish ? 
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MATCH-MAKING. 


OME people have a positive mania for 
match-making. Whether from want of 
better employment, or because they believe, 
like Mrs. Jellyby, that they have a great and 
glorious mission, they are never happier than 
when scheming and contriving te dispose 
matrimenially of one or other of their young 
acquaintance. They regard all their unmar- 
ried friends, especially their unmarried lady 
friends, with an eye of compassionate solici- 
tude; and their ingenuity is continually on 
the rack to discover what they can do for this, 
that, or the other, in the way of providing 
him or her with a partner for life. Like 
most other busy-bodies, these missionary 
match-makers, as we might call them, do a 
world of mischief. They meddle, and plet, 
and manage where they have no right what- 
ever to interfere, and are seldom deterred 
by a sense of the responsibility which at- 
taches to any one influencing and encourag- 
ing young people in such a serious matter. 
On the contrary, they think nothing of ig- 
noring, and even attempting to override, the 
opinion of parents and others upon whom 
the direct respensibility ought to devolve. 
Match-makers of this description are us- 
ually less concerned about the future of their 
young friends than about the diversion and 
excitement of a certain sort which they them- 
selves derive from the part they play in 
superintending and promoting the nego- 
tiations, and the subsequent importance they 
will be able to assume as the persons who 
have been mainly instrumental in bringing 
about the match. So long as they are enabled 
to play out their favorite game, they bestow 
but little thought upon the possible conse- 
quences. Ifthe match prove to be an un- 
fortunate one, they exhibit a remarkable 
facility in disclaiming all responsibility. 
They recall the many words of counsel 
and of caution which they had given; and to 
hear them speak, one would suppose that 
they had done everything in their power to 
dissuade the young people from marrying, 
instead of having done all they could to en- 
courage them. If, however, the marriage is 
a happy one, they are seldom slow to claim 
a full share of credit for the part they have 
played, and find constant opportunities to 
remind the young couple and their friends 


how much all this present felicity is due to 
their foresight and sagacity. 

No sensible person does voluntarily under- 
take the office of match-maker. Mothers 
with a numerous following of daughters have 
the office thrust upon them to a certain extent 
whether they will or not; but theirs is a very 
different case from that of the person who 
takes to match-making as a sort of recreation 
or pastime, or, still worse, asa mission. It 
may be said that mothers would often be 
much better employed, and would really be 
doing more for the best interests of their 
girls, if they devoted the same amount of 
time to their education and instruction in 
household duties as they spend in “‘ trotting 
them out ’’ for the inspection and admiration 
of possible sons-in-law. The rebuke, where- 
ever merited—as it no doubt is in some instan- 
ces—is perfectly just. But when a mother 
has done her duty otherwise, a reasonable 
amount of managing and manceuvring on her 
part to provide her daughters with husbands, 
is perfectly justifiable. She may feel toler- 
ably certain that, with or without her cogni- 
zance, some sort of match-making, or, at all 
events, flirtation is sure to occur; and that be- 
ing so, it is undoubtedly better that such pro- 
ceeding should be conducted under her watch- 
ful care and direction, than they should be 
carried on clandestinely or under less res- 
ponsible supervision. 

To parents with a large family of daugh- 
ters, the successful bestowal of them all in 
matrimony is no light matter. It is amatter 
involving not only much serious thought, but 
often also great trouble andexpense. A wit 
remarks that when a man’s only resources 
consist of a numerous family of daughters, 
the best thing he can dois to husband his 
resources. Thatis nodoubt very sage advice ; 
but girls are a kind of resources which it is 
sometimes by no means easy to husband. 
In order to execute that manceuvre, a great 
many others resources have generally to be 
called into requisition, and not the least im- 
portant of these is a substantial bank account. 
If his daughters be his only resources, both 
he and they will be placed at a decided dis- 
advantage. 

But when paterfamilias has provided the 
sinews of war, there, as a rule, his share in 
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the match-making ends. Men have not 
sufficient tact to be intrusted with such del- 
icate tasks. When they take it upon them- 
selves to interfere in these matters, they are 
sure to make trouble of one kind or another. 
Match-making is essentially the ladies’ 
province. It is, moreover, a branch of 
diplomatic service in which few men have 
any ambition to distinguish themselves. At 
the best, itis a somewhat invidious task. A 
mother and her six marriageable daughters 
have been facetiously described as a ‘‘school 
of design; ’’ and that is really the aspect in 
which they are generally regarded. The 
very appearance of mamma at the head of 
such a battalion is sometimes enough to scare 
away the most stout-hearted eligible single 
gentlemen, whose suspicions are immediately 
aroused, and who, rightly or wrongly, persist 
in regarding the party as a veritable school 
of design. The difficulty is immensely in- 
creased if the young ladies do not happen to 
be particularly brilliant or attractive. It is 
here that papa’s financial resources come in- 
to play. But even when these resources are 
considerable, intending suitors are apt to 
pause when they think of the process of sub- 
division that will have to be undergone. To 
manceuvre her forces so as to bring about a 
series of successful engagements, thus de- 
mands, on the part of the maternal head, no 
little skill in generalship as well as in diplo- 
macy. 

American mothers have acquired some re- 
putation for skill and energy in connubial 
management on behalf of their daughters. 
A Parisian newspaper some time ago record- 
edan exceedingly clever bit of match-making, 
executed by an American lady of this order 
in brilliant style. Her eldest daughter had 
sailed from New York with some friends for 
a tour of Europe, and after “‘doing”’ the 
continent, had returned to the French cap- 
ital for several months of rest and pleasure- 
ing. Attractive and clever, she had many 
suitors, some more, some less desirable. 
She could not marry them all, so she adroitly 
reduced the number to two—the best of the 
lot, of course. Then she wrote home to her 
mamma, explaining the exact situation of 
affairs, adding that they were both so hand- 
some, agreeable, well-connected, and rich, 
that she could not decide between them, and 
closed with the question, ‘‘ What shall I do?” 
Ten days later, she received a cablegram from 
mamma: ‘I sail to-morrow; hold both till 
Icome.” The next transatlantic steamer 


brought Mrs. Blank with her second daughter, 
just turned eighteen, and fresh from school. 
On her arrival, the old lady at once took the 
helm of affairs, and steered so deftly through 
the dangerous waters, that ina few weeks 
she had reached port with all colors flying. 
To drop metaphor, she attended the wedding 
of her two daughters at the American chapel 
on the same morning. After due examina- 
tion, she had decided that neither of the nice 
fellows should go out of the family. 

We have said that men do not, as a rule, 
figure conspicuously as match-makers; nor 
do they; but the judgment and policy exhibit- 
ed in this connection by a knowing old gent- 
leman of our acquaintance could hardly be 
surpassed by the most accomplished tactician 
of either sex. ‘‘ Brown,” said a neighbor 
to him one day, ‘‘I don’t see how it is that 
your girls all marry off as soon as they get 
old enough, while none of mine can marry.” 
‘¢Oh ! that simple enough,” he replied; ‘I 
marry my girls off on the buckwheat-straw 
principle.”” ‘*But what principle is that ? 
Never heard of it before.” 

“* Well, I use to raise a good deal of buck- 
wheat, and it puzzled me to know how to get 
rid of the straw. Nothing would eat it, 
and it was a great bother tome. At last I 
thought ofa plan. I stacked my buckwheat- 
straw nicely, and built a high rail-fence 
around it. My cattle of course concluded that 
it must be something good, and at once tore 
down the fence and began to eat the stfaw. 
I drove them away, and put up the fencea few 
times; but the more I hunted them off, the 
more anxious they became to eat the straw; 
and eat it they did, every bit of it. As I 
said, I married my girls on the same principle. 
When a young man that I don’t like begins 
to call on my girls, I encourage him in every 
way Ican. I tell him to come often, and 
stay as late as he pleases; and I take pains 
to hint to the girls that I think they’d better 
set their caps for him. He don’t make many . 
calls, for the girls treat him as coolly as they 
can. But whena young man that I like comes 
around, a man that I think would suit me 
for a son-in-law, I don’t let him make many 
calls before I give him to understand that he 
isn’t wanted about my house. I tell him, 
and give them orders never to speak to 
him again. The plan always works exactly 
as I wish. The young folks begin to pity 
and sympathize with each other; and the next 
thing I know is that they are engaged to be 
married. When I see that they are de- 
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GERALD’S TEMPTATION. 


termined to marry, I of course give in, and 
pretend to make the best of it. That’s the 
way I manage it.” 

An old lady who had several unmarried 
daughters, fed them largely on a fish diet, 
because, as she ingeniously observed, fish is 
rich in phosphorus, and phosphorus is the 
essential thing in making matches. If the 
phosphorus diet caused the young ladies to 
shine in society, they in all probability did 
not adopt it in vain; for, just as fish are 
easily attracted in the night by any bright 
light thrown upon the water, so young men 
are invariably found te flock after any girl 
who shines,” even through her accom- 
plishments may be of a very shallow, super- 
ficial, or phosphorescent character. No ex- 


perienced match-making mamma requires to 
be taught the value of display as an almost 
certain means of attraction. And that is 
why so many of these match-making ven- 
tures have so often resulted in the most 
deplorable sequels. Display is met with dis- 
play, the ene frequently as hollow and false 
as the other. The distingwished foreigner, 
or the fascinating young nobleman, is dis- 
covered, when it is too late, to be nothing 
more nor less than an unprincipled adven- 
turer; and the merchant who was suppesed 
to be little if anything short of a millionaire, 
is found, also when it is too late, to be on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Very often, in such 
matches, both parties are sold, and then the 
universal verdict is, ‘‘ Serves them right.” 


GERALD’S TEMPTATION. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


CHAPTER I. 
“TTVHEY’RE as different as light and 
darkness, or winter and summer. 
To this day, I can’t make it seem natural 
thay they should be father and son. ” 

Mrs. Murdock, the housekeeper at 
Wharnley Lodge, paused from her steady 
sewing, at the close of this speech, and, 
with the shining point of her needle poised 
in somewhat ominous proximity to her queer 
little turned-up nose, gave two or three sig- 
nificant nods, by way of emphasis. 

Her cheery gray eyes were fixed away from 
the comfortable sitting-room, out through the 
cool drapery of vine branches festooning the 
window by which she sat, upon the smooth 
green lawn, where two figures were pacing, 
side by side. 

A tall, angular, shambling-gaited man was 
the elder, witha cold, dry, rasping look about 
him, which inevitably warded off, as with an 
icy hand, the gazer’s hope of sympathy, or 
fellowship, or cordiality—anything, in short, 
except the strictest justice. 

His very flesh seemed withered and dried 
upon his bones—worn, perhaps, by the in- 
cessant friction of the restless, uneasy, dis- 
contented spirit which looked out warily 
from the small, deep-set, and piercing black 
eyes. Short thick masses of iron-gray hair 
stood out on either side of the tall, peaked 


forehead; the nose was hooked, like the beak 


of a bird of prey; the lips straight, grim, res- 


olute. An iron man, one who moved 
straight on his course, and leveled whatever 
obstacles lay in his way. For this trait, one 
indeed could net look upon him without in- 
voluntary respect. But affection—it was 
avery absurdity to couple the thought of 
anything endearing with the idea of Squire 
James Wharnley, the wealthy retired barris- 
ter, whose subtle penetration and dogged ob- 
stinacy in following up a clue had given him 
a fame which, years back, had been almost 
sufficient guaranty for whatever case he un- 
dertook. 

He still held a prominent position in the 
county, notwithstanding he had retired from 
the bar, and his sharp wits and keen insight 
into human nature gave him a high reputa- 
tion for wisdom and shrewdness, which were 
often called into use for public matters. 
For this, and for the sake of the generous 
fortune he had amassed, he commanded, as 
I said before, the respect and esteem of the 
neighborhood. 

He had married, somewhat late in life, a 
timid, shrinking orphan,who had been left as 
a ward to his care, by a client for whom he 
had gained an important lawsuit. Acquain- 
tances had marveled at this singular match; 
but no one who had witnessed the quiet but 
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invincible control which the guardian of her 
property exercised over the timid, yielding 
girl, wondered that blue-eyed Mary Wilson 
could not find courage enough to refuse the 
offer of a suitor twice her years inage. She 
did not live long after her marriage. She 
had never been gay and blithe, like other 
girls; but after she became Mrs. Wharnley 
she was still more quiet, and meek, and 
grave. She glided around upon her house- 
hold duties as noiselessly as a ghost; and 
she grew as pale, and almost as impalpable. 
Day by day wasting slowly and surely; ‘‘ never 
seeing a well day, ’’ as Mrs. Murdock phrased 
it, from the time of herson’s birth. She only 
lived to see the wee white feet of the baby 
boy go toddling over the house with a sturdy 
strength which mocked her own feeble foot- 
falls, and then the doting mother’s fond eyes 
closed softly and forever, for the earthly 
life, upon the sweet cherub face of her dar- 
ling. Closed contentedly, too. The warm- 
hearted housekeeper would tell of it with an 
awed look in her eyes, a quaver in her voice— 
just how, before she sank away, the dying 
mother crossed her two wasted hands upon 
the curly head lying against her pillow, and 
whispered, softly:— 

“Tt is better so, my lamb. Your mother is 
teo weak, timid and doubting, to be a sure 
guide for such tender feet. She will kneel 


in the heavenly courts, and pray for you 


there, and watch over and guard you from 
evil, by the wondrous spell of that unseen 
land. ” 

And, as if beneath some such tender be- 
nign influence, Gerald Wharnley had grown 
up into a handsome, manly, generous-hearted 
youth, gay of heart and blithe of tongue, the 
favorite and delight of whatever circle he 
entered. 

This sen of a stern, cold, hard man, a 
tyrant in disposition, aselfish miser, except 
as the fear of the world’s contempt restrained 
him, and of a timid, melancholy, spiritless 
mother, grew up a wonder and marvel to all 
who had known the parents intimately. Free- 


hearted and generous to a fault, quick in 


sympathy and affection, frank, unreserved, 
buoyant, Gerald was one of the most de- 
lightful companions, the most valued friends. 

It was he, walking now beside his father, 
with that graceful erect form, that handsome, 
happy face and cheery smile. A contrast 
indeed! 

Mrs. Murdock returned to her seam, and 
continued, with a little sigh:— 


“It is a mercy, indeed, for us all that the 
young master has pleasanter ways than his 
father! Dear heart! how lonesome it is 
when he’s away to the college! and how we 
all brighten up when the vacation is coming! 
There isn’t one of us but would do anything 
for him; and as for me, I think I should 
break my heart if any harm happened to him. 
But then you know it’s rather different with 
me. It almost makes me a kind of mother, 
that promise I made to the poor dying 
woman to watch over him, and save him 
from harm as much as lay in my power. 
Bless his honest heart! it’s only a pleasant 
straight course he’s taken, so far. Every- 
body has loved him and cared for him, and 
he has had no mind to walk in evil ways. 
I own I’ve feared for him, since he went to 
college. It’s bad doings and wild actions he 
must see there; and he’s so free-hearted, 
and so ready to follow anybody’s lead for a 
little sport, that I didn’t know but we should 
hear of him in mischief; but it’s only good 
we’ve heard thus far. ” 

“*T have heard that the young men there 
were very wild, and many of them recklessly 
unprincipled,’’ answered her companion, 
for the first time interrupting the house- 
keeper’s garrulity. 

The speaker, a clear-eyed, sweet-looking 
young girl, was looking thoughtfully through 
the open winnow, to the pacing figures on 
the lawn, and in a moment she added:— 

‘* But one cannot think of Mr. Gerald's 
going wrong, with so wise and sagacious a 
guide as his father.”’ 

Mrs. Murdock shook her head, slowly. 

‘*There’s where the trouble will come 
from, if ever Mr. Gerald’s dear, careless feet 
make aslip. You see they are so different. 
The master will never understand the tempta- 
tions before Gerald, because to his disposi- 
tion they were not in the least enticing. 
There is an honorable generosity towards 
his friends, too, which may lead our dear boy 
into trouble, and even disgrace. And Squire 
Wharnley is a terrible man when he is 
aroused, Miss Ada. He is ene of your iron 
men, thinking more of meting out just the 
law to the sinful, than of being tender and 
forbearing, lest he drive the erring deeper 
into the pit. He is strictly just himself, one 
must own that. He keeps to the letter of 
kind and upright dealing, but oh, he woefully 
misses the spirit, sometimes! After all, the 
blessed New Testament shows us, better 
than justice is mercy and charity and love.” 


Good Mrs. Murdock laid down her needle, 
folded up the napkin she had been hemming, 
and looked over her spectacles with a gentle 
smile, into the fair face before her. 

You are right, dear Mrs. Murdock,” 
answered Ada Willoughby, with sudden 
fervor. ‘‘ What a dreary desert would this 
world become, if only Justice, with her un- 
erring but oftentimes pitiless balance, reign- 
ed supreme! We are so weak and sinful, 
the very best of us, it is hard, indeed, if we 
refuse sympathy to those who fall into the 
snares and pitfalls of the world.” 

Squire Wharnley will do it. He would 
turn Gerald away like a stray dog, if once he 
disobeyed his commands, or in any way ex- 
cited his displeasure. That is why I tremble 
over it so much, whenever I get to fancying 
such a woeful happening as that Gerald 
should get mixed up in any wild frolic at 
the college.” 

‘* What! do you mean that he could be so 
inexorable with this only child of his? O 
Mrs. Murdock, I cannot credit you! He 
must be very fond of his son. Why, he is 
all he has in the world.”’ 

‘* He is as fond of him as lies in his nature. 
He is proud of Gerald, beside; but will 
not bear with any grave fault of his, no, not 
a single day or hour. I know my master 
well, Miss Ada. I have lived with him ever 
since Mrs. Wharnley was taken, and that is 
twenty-one years this next spring. ”’ 

Miss Willoughby caught her breath a little 
nervously. ‘* You quite frighten me, Mrs. 
Murdock. I must be wary myself, for he 
has unlimited control ef my movements 
until I am twenty-one, and that is a long 
way off. Hew much sorrow it might cause 
me if, by mischance, I offended him! My 
poor father had the utmost confidence in 
him. I know how much he admired and 
respected him.”’ 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Ada. I forgot 
all about that he was your guardian. You 
see it is such a new thing, your coming 
here. But there’s no fear for you. In the 
first place, how could you offend him? 
And then, besides, he could not make a beg- 
gar of you. He must fulfill his trust as 
guardian to the property, if not to you; and 
when you’re free it will be yours, beyond 
anybody’s meddling. Now it isn’t so with 
Master Gerald. His poor weak mother 
gave her property all to her husband, when 
he asked for it, to make some great invest- 
ment, and there it is, where her son can 
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never have it if his father has a mind to 
keep it from him. Don’t fret over what I 
have said, Miss Ada. There’s not the first 
reason for you te be troubled; and I ought 
to be ashamed for being such a dismal 
croaker just now, when the old place is 
brightened up by two gay young faces, like 
yours and Master Gerald’s. 4t’s a rare treat, 
indeed. Ah! Master Gerald has spied you 
out; he is coming this way. Say now, Miss 
Ada, in the fine city where you have been 
living, saw you ever a pleasanter-looking 
young man than our youhg master ?”’ 

Ada Willoughby laughed merrily at this 
appeal, and, as presently the handsome, 
boyish face was thrust into the window— 
the sunny blue eyes and smiling lips merry 
and gay enough to have answered for a por- 
trait of Alcibiades, fitly framed for such a 
presentation in the cool green border of vine 
leaves—she blushed a little at the honest 
housekeeper’s home question. 

‘Miss Willoughby, how can you sit in this 
close room, when it is such a delicious day? 
All Nature is gladsome, and calling every- 
body to come and join her glee. What will 
you have, a canter on the pony, a ride in the 
open carriage, or a nice cool row down the 
lake? I am at your service, on condition 
that you will come out of doors, and promise 
to be happy.” 

“Oh, the lake, by all means! unless, in- 
deed, it will be tiresome for you to row.” 

‘*What are these stout arms of mine good 
for, if not to do a little work now and then? 
Rowing is my delight. Don’t you know the 
fellows in my boat boast of my stroke? We 
have famous rows, we collegians.”’ 

‘Ill come in amoment. Iam sure I shall 
enjoy it beyond all the others.” 

“Den’t come to the boat in that snowy 
dress, I beg of you. It will spoil my comfort 
to be obliged to watch the spray from the 
oar. I won’t promise not to give you a little 
shower now and then, and you know it’s 
only the lillies can stand the pelting of the 
water and keep fresh and unsullied.” 

“T’ve a mind to try it. You may splash 
to your heart’s content ; there’s no harm to 
come of it, except delivering the dress a little 
sooner to Lucille’s getting up, and it always 
comes out from her adroit French fingers 
more exquisite than at first.’’ 

She disappeared, and the young man, lean- 
ing against the window-frame, continued 
talking cheerily to the housekeeper. 

“But, Mr. Gerald,” interrupted she, “‘this 
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is a nice, sweet young lady, this new ward 
of your father’s ; don’t you think so?” 

“A very pleasant girl, Mrs. Murdock. I 
was greatly relieved that she did not turn out 
a demure, frightened, lachrymose schoolgirl, 
nor a stiff, solemn prig. The poor thing 
will have a lonesome time of it when I am 
gone, unless you or my father turn hoyden- 
ish, and give her a romp now and then; an 
unlikely relief, I’m afraid.” 

‘‘Ah, she’s just as merry-hearted as you, 
Master Gerald. It makes me ache, some- 
times, thinking how hard it will be for such 
blithe spirits to come into the shadow.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, 
and made a comical grimace. 

“Does the earth refuse this glorious sun- 
shine, because by-and-by are coming the 
cold rains and the drifting snows? I won’t 
go ahead, to meet trouble half way. I'll be 
happy while I can, thinking there’s none in 
sight.” 

“The Lord send it may always be as 
bright for you!” murmured the old house- 
keeper, with dimmed eyes, as the youth 
turned hastily to meet the graceful girl who 
came tripping lightly down the steps of the 
side door. 

She had thrown a thin shawl around her 
white dress, and tied on a straw hat flutter- 
ing with ribbons. The shining waves of 
hair beneath the jaunty straw brim, the 
clear untroubled eyes, the delicately-flushed 
cheeks, and the cool white dress, made a 
pretty picture, as Gerald fixed her comfort- 
ably in the stern of his boat. 

“T declare, Miss Willoughby, you’re not 
so much unlike the water-lily, after all. I 
assure you, you look exceedingly nice in my 
boat,”’ said he,as he pushed off from the 
shore. 

Ada Willeughby smiled in response. She 
did not express aloud her inward comment, 
that the lithe, erect, graceful figure at the 
ears, with its eager, animated face, was, in 
its way, a picture for which she could find 
no symbol grand enough. 

It was a happy day for these fresh young 
spirits. Mrs. Murdock watched them from 
the drawing-room window, coming up the 
walk on their return. Squire Wharnley, 
catching her pleased smile, bent forward 
from his newspaper, and followed her eyes, 
and a thoughtful look settled upon his face. 

Gerald had her hat and shaw] on his arm, 
and was looking eagerly into her face, which 
was turned toward him, bright with smiling 


attention. Their mingling voices, clear and 
musical, floated forward before their lagging 
footsteps. 

The grim master of Wharnley Lodge 
watched them closely, conscious, meanwhile, 
of Mrs. Murdock’s curious observation. 

‘*Well,”’ said he, as if in answer to a ques- 
tion of hers, startling the worthy woman so 
that she nearly dropped the picture she was 
dusting, ‘‘I suppose it is natural they should 
take to each other. I have no objection. 
She seems a good, sensible girl. Her 
property will treble under my management 
before she comes of age, and it is already a 
snug fortune.” 

Mrs. Murdock smiled with an air of great 
relief. Her master turned, with a wonder- 
fully happy face, to meet the young people. 
It was only a continuation of their sunshine, 
and they entered merrily. 


CHAPTER II. 


IX months later, and before one of the 
university buildings, in the quaint pretty 
town toward which goes the yearning 
theught of many and many a famous man, 
as he recalls the pleasant memories of his 
Alma Mater, was gathered a little knot of 
young men, conversing in low and sup- 
pressed tones, but with eyes and gestures 
plainly betraying deep excitement. A tall, 
sedate man came slowly down the street, and 
the young men eyed him anxiously. 

“Tt’s all up with us, boys,’ said a blue- 
eyed youth, tossing back a curly mass of fair 
hair from his forehead. “I can see well 
enough, by the old fellow’s face, what has 
been the verdict. Didn’t you see how black 
a frown drew down those bushy eyebrows 
of his? We've all got to march, that’s posi- 
tive. If we don’t get expelled instead of 
suspended, we may count it clear gain.” 

*‘Confound their sanctimonious gruff- 
ness!’? growled another. ‘‘What do they 
expect? that young fellows like us are to go 
without any fun, whilst digging into their 
musty old books?” 

Gerald Wharnley had stood a little apart 
from the others, and though he had given 
keen attention to their conversation, he had 
not joined in it until now. 

“Tt was miserable fun, MacPherson. I 
don’t need this forlorn denouement te prove 
it to me. My bitterest humiliation comes 
from the contempt I feel for my own folly. 
Don’t try to excuse the disgraceful affair in 
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my presence,” said he, in a bitter tone. 

‘‘Ho,he!. Here’s Wharnley, ready for the 
penitent’s seat at aconfessional. I wish the 
worshipful faculty might put upon him all 
the punishment, since he is so ready to ac- 
knowledge his guilt,” sneered the previous 
speaker. ‘‘For my part, lam not aware of 
transgressing the old customs in the least. 
Didn’t we stand our chance of hazing, when 
we were freshmen? and haven’t we a right 
to take our share of the fun, when the turn 
comes to us? Besides we have only served 
the poor little country sprig a good turn. 
We’ve taken out of him, not only the self- 
esteem he brought from the village academy, 
but the verdancy of his rustic home.” 

‘‘For shame, MacPherson!” returned 
Gerald, indignantly. ‘‘Don’t you know we 
may thank Heaven’s mercy that the life was 
not taken out of him, too! He’s been raving 
all night in a delirious fever, and the doctor 
says it is an even chance whether his deli- 
cates constitution will get through it or 
not.” 

Something of the horror of his tone was 
reflected on the faces of the thoughtless 
young men, who eyed each other ruefully. 

‘““You don’t say so, Gerald!” ‘By 
George! that’s too bad!”’ ‘It’s a bad busi- 
ness, that’s a fact! ? was echoed around him. 

Gerald Wharnley’s voice trembled, as he 
replied, ‘*I know it is so, because I have 
been taking care of him all night. His 
mother has just arrived. I tell you, boys, if 
you had seen her anguish when he did not 
know her, in answer to her piteous entreaties, 
you would agree to the worst the faculty can 
say about this accursed hazing.”’ 

‘*Pooh! the fellow was sick before. I 
haven’t a doubt of it,’ said MacPherson, the 
only one who still attempted to brave out the 
affair. ‘I don’t see what it has to do with 
us, because the fever has taken hold of him.” 

‘It has everything to do with us,” replied 
Gerald in a deep stern voice. ‘It is the re- 
sult of our wanton cruelty—the natural effect 
of fright and that icy cold bath, upon a deli- 
cate constitution. Ifhe dies, I, for one, shall 
feel myself his murderer. And I was not the 
ringleader, MacPherson. I think I had wit 
enough to remonstrate against the bath.”’ 

A rueful silence fell upon the young men, 
and one by one they separated, and went 
away to their rooms, terribly disconcerted 
by this unlooked-for result of a night’s frolic. 
To be called together again in a few hours, 
to undergo the dreaded ordeal of the presi- 


dent’s severe reproof, and learn of their sus- 
pension from the college. 

It was very little like the hilarious, frolic- 
some, half crazed band which had made 
their dreaded raid on the quiet room of the 
freshman—this slow, crestfallen, rueful pro- 
cession which emerged from #he president’s 
room. A few made feeble attempts at non- 
chalance and indifference, but only MacPher- 
son really felt the punishment undeserved, 
and no inward accusations to render the ca- 
tastrophe still more intolerable. 

‘*Tt will save us a deal of fagging and hard 
work, lads,” said he, with a careless whistle. 
‘* 1m off for livelier scenes than this. Thanks 
to all these wise professors, I sha’n’t have to 
touch a book for a good while.” 

Gerald Wharnley looked after him as he 
went swaggering down the street, and his 
lip trembled as he muttered, fiercely:— 

And I have allowed a heartless wretch 
like that to lead me into a course which has 
tarnished my good name, nearly ruined my 
prospects, and for aught I know, endangered 
all the hopes I hold dearest! Oh, fool and 
blind! What will my fathersay? How will 
Ada receive this humiliating announce- 
ment ?”’ 

He wrung his hands, and, pulling his cap 
over his eyes, darted down a narrow alley, to 
escape meeting one of his acquaintances, 
who was coming towards him with a cheery, 
genial smile. The latter followed him, how- 
ever, and calling after him, compelled him 
to turn reluctantly toward him. 

“A letter for you, Wharnley. It just ar- 
rived, by private hands. From home, I pre- 
sume. Don’t look so ghastly, man! You'll 
get the governor’s lecture, no doubt; but I’ll 
wager it ends with the paternal blessing. 
Why, there isn’t one of the others stands 
half your chance. An only son, the sole 
heir to a goodly estate—of course you'll be 
forgiven at once.”’ 

Gerald Wharnley shut down his teeth 
savagely against his whitening lip, to keep 
back a groan. 

“Don’t talk just now, Brown. I know 
you mean the best, but I can’t bear it,”’ cried 
he, hastily snatching away the letter, and 
glancing shiveringly at his father’s bold fa- 
miliar writing. 

**T don’t want to torment you, Gerald, but 
you are taking this thing to heart in an en- 


- tirely uncalled-for way. You couldn’t look 


any more guilty if you had committed 
murder.” 
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‘*Tt might have been that. I know, now, 
just how wicked and cruel was our frenzied 
sport with the poor fellow. He’s better this 
morning; I thank Heaven for that!”’ 

‘*His mother is poor, too, I understand. 
We're going to start a subscription to pay 
her expenses and the doctor’s bill.”’ 

‘‘There’s no need. I emptied my purse 
into her lap last night; it was enough for all 
her needs, I think. Now let me go.” 

Holding the still unopened letter in his 
hand, Gerald Wharnley turned away, and 
walked slowly on towards a grove at the end 
of the village. Once safe in that solitude, 
he threw himself upon the mossy ground, 
and tore open the seal. He glanced over the 
bold handwriting, as if to gain some hint of 
its purport, and then beginning again, read 
every word slowly and firmly. 

There was less agitation in his face, now 
that the blow had actually fallen. A certain 
firm determined resignation took away the 
careless boyish look, but left a grave manli- 
ness scarcely less becoming. He folded the 
letter deliberately. 

‘* Well, my forebodings were not without 
cause. Heisfearfullyincensed. That hate- 
ful newspaper paragraph has made for me 
just the mischief I expected. I cannot 
wonder that he is indignant to see my name 
printed there in full, as a malicious, wilfull, 
disgraced rowdy. I cannot blame him for 
his anger; but it is my first offence, and he 
might take my promise that it will be my last, 
instead of turning me se relentlessly from 
his home and affections. I cannot believe 
that he will continue so angry when he has 
received my letter, telling him just the truth 
of the whole matter. Ada will intercede for 
me, unless—oh, I dare not picture her grief 
and resentment! I will try to be calm and 
hopeful. I will wait till they get my letters; 
then I can decide upon my future course.” 

Saying which, with the most composed man- 
ner he had been able to assume since the 
disgraceful frolic, the young man rose to his 
feet, and walked slowly back to hia boarding- 


place. On his way he met the president of ° 


the college, who paused, and, seeing his 
shame-flushed face and drooping head, said, 
kindly :— 

‘‘ We are all very sorry for you, Wharnley; 
not only because you are so general a favor- 
ite but that it is your first offence. But the 
affair is of too grave a character to be passed 
by. I trust the lesson will be salutary for 
you, and that you will come back after this 
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suspension better fitted to resist the tempta- 
tions these wild young men can offer to your 
genial, social disposition. I have written as 
favorably as I could to your father.” 

‘Thank you, sir. Indeed, this lesson is 
bitter enough to last me a lifetime.” 

‘The poor lad’s mother is full of pity for 
you, while she has only anger for the others. 
You have promptly acknowledged your fault, 
and done your best toward repairing the 
mischief. I wish we could have spared you 
the suspension; but after that hasty article in 
the daily paper, it would look partial and 
ill-advised.” 

‘*T deserve it,’’ answered Gerald, ruefully, 
‘and I bear it as a merited penance, if only 
my father will forgive me.’’ 

‘<I will write again, as favorably as I feel 
toward yeu.” 

**'You are very kind. I will never try 
your patience again, if I return to the 
college.” 

‘*¢ Of course you will return.” 

Gerald did not express the conviction 
which weighed heavily on his mind, that 
this assertion was a hopeless one, but passed 
on. 

Another day, and his doubts were all put 
at rest, by the certainty of his doom. His 
father sent back the letter he had written, 
with the seal unbroken. 

‘** You are no son of mine, henceforward,”’ 
wrote he. ‘‘As you have sowed, so must 
you reap. As guardian of Miss Ada Wil- 
loughby, 1 likewise forbid all communica- 
tion with her. What debts you have con- 
tracted befere this date, I shall pay, as 
becomes an honorable man of business. 
After this, I shall not be responsible for even 
the crust that keeps you from starving. 
Your name is a forbidden sound in this 


house.”’ 


‘* Pitiless, inexorable!’’ muttered Gerald, 
as his eye flashed, and his pallid cheek took 
a momentary glow of indignation. ‘‘ Has he 
no particle of affection? no human commis- 
eration for a soul thus set adrift from every- 
thing that can hold it away from the whirl- 
pool of sin? Truly Iam now to commence 
the world on my own account. I have 
nothing to aid me, my purse isempty. Iam 
glad that poor widow had the money while 
it was in my power to give it. I will not 


even have his name, since he holds that my 
actions fling disgrace upon it.” 

He had never looked handsomer, more 
like a hero than now, when he stood with 
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folded arms, glittering eyes and pale, stern 
face. 

‘‘ This grievous reverse shall not crush me. 
I will show him that there is the spirit of a 
man within me. I am young and strong. 
Shall I bewail this experience like a weak 
woman? It is adreary thing to stand alone; 
but 1 think there is that within me can rise 
above despondency and face it manfully. 
There is but one course before me; I must 
find some situation in which to earn my daily 
bread. I must go away frem here at once. 
Oh, if there had only come one single, en- 
couraging word from Ada!” 

He smothered the groan which accompa- 
nied the last words, and walked te and fro 
fiercely. 

“She forsakes me, too. She joins my 
father in his resentment, or I should have 
received a line, a werd, in answer to that 
appealing letter of mine. So perish all my 
fondest hopes! Beggared in fortune, ex- 
iled from home, wrecked in love! And yet, 
I will not be crushed. There is that within 
me shall rise above it all.” 

Clinging almost fiercely to this dauntless 
resolution, Gerald Wharnley went away 
from the pleasant little town, from the Alma 
Mater which thrust him forth, inte the busy, 
hurrying, selfish world, to seek a place there 
for his young arm to work. Alack! he little 
dreamed of the heart-breaking, dishearten- 
ing ordeal before him. He gave his name 
fearlessly at first, until he saw the suspicion 
and discouragement it produced. 

‘‘ What, a son of the rich Lawyer Wharn- 
Jey, and turned adrift in this style! You 
are no safe character for any one else to 
harbor, if so bad that your own father turns 
you off,’ said one after another; and turned 
a deaf ear to his explanations and apologies. 

He soon grew weary of the fruitless at- 
tempt, and presently, theugh with a hot 
cheek and faltering voice, gave his name as 
Geoffrey Gerald. Then came inquiries con- 
cerning his references and abilities. He 
had no references. Give him a trial, and he 
would show what he could do, answered he, 
boldly. He felt the keen, inquisitive eyes 
glancing over his tender white hands, his 
geuteel clothing, the unmistakable look 
which betrays luxurious nurture and habits, 
and knew well enough why he received, 
everywhere, such persistent refusal. 

If his own father turned away from his 
entreaties, how could he expect better of 
the heartless, selfish world? Before long 
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the proud spirit, the stout young heart, died 
within him. He had pawned his watch long 
ago; sold every little trinket, all his super- 
fluous clothing, and still he was without a 
permanent situation—only enabled, here 
and there, now and then, to earn a meagre 
pittance, wherewith to keep away the gaunt 
wolf of poverty. He grew reckless and bit- 
ter. Inan evil hour he came acress Mac- 
Pherson. Gay, brilliant, lavish, the young 
aristocrat’s company gave a sort of respec- 
tability to his appearance, which his rapidly- 
diminishing resources could not bestow. 
He was kind and generous in his ways, and 
poor Gerald had grown greedily hungry even 
for such little show of friendship as his old 
comrade could give. MacPherson, dully 
conscious of his own instrumentality in 
bringing about such a woeful result for his . 
companion and classmate, made a sort of 
protegee of him; invited him to sumptuous 


.dinners, drove him along the race-course 


with his matchless horses, coaxed or bullied 
him to have recourse to billiards and wine, 
to drown his cares, and kept him near him 
by the oft-reiterated promise to provide him 
with a good situation in which he might earn 
an honest living. The good, honest heart of 
the youth loathed this miserable life, yet he 
had no power to turn away from the only 
hepe held out te him. Gerald was standing 
upon the very brink of ruin. Where was 
the friendly hand to snatch him back? 
Where, oh, where was the angel whisper to 
warn him of his fatal position ? 

At Wharnley Lodge the stern old father 
sat gloomily gloating over his own invinci- 
ble rectitude, his impartial justice, his swift 
rebuke for evil—and at the door of a gam- 
bling-house, in the dissolute city, his dis- 
tracted son stood, irresolute and dizzy, driven 
thither by the harsh decree over which the 
grim dd lawyer exulted. 

For the crisis came to Gerald speedily. 
MacPherson grew tired of his sombre com- 
pany. He had, moreover, become himself 
seriously embarrassed by his reckless ex- 
penditure, and was quite ready to shake off 
this poverty-stricken comrade. 

He did not care to part unkindly, or with- 
out the show of patronage he had hitherto 
kept up. He looked around, therefore, and 
laid before Gerald the proffered employ- 
ment. It would replenish his empty purse, 
and put him in the way of future advance- 
ment. Gerald saw that at a glance; but he 
saw, also, with a deadly sickness at the 
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heart, that it would lose him his good name, 
and steep his soul in guilt—that it was work 
no honerable man would soil his hands in 
touching. He faltered out his scruples, and 
MacPherson laughed them to scorn. 

*¢ Pooh, lad, that is stuff, utter nonsense. 
Haven’t you come to see that it is just as a 
man’s purse is lined that he stands in the 
world’s respect? See what a poor devil you 
are now, and remember how you were 
courted and admired when you were heir to 
the old governor’s snug pile! Be rich, and 
you will be successful and honored and 
applauded. You can quit the business as 
soon as you are on a safe footing. I have had 
hard enough work to get the chance for you; 
I thought you’d be eternally grateful to me. 
But it’s all of a piece—the ingratitude of 
the werld. I’m a little down myself; I pos- 
itively can’t help you another dime.”’ 

“*T will decide to-night,” answered Ger- 


ald, wondering if the voice which brought. 


the slow words through his dry, parched 
throat could be the same to which Ada Wil- 
loughby had once so tenderly responded, 
which generous comrades had ever gladly 
hailed, which poor Mrs. Murdock had many 
a time declared to him was better than music 
in her ears. 

MacPherson yielded to his whim. He 
did not ask him te accompany him to dinner 
or to supper. If he thought a famished 
stomach would aid his design, he betrayed 
no such hint to Gerald. 

The unhappy youth found his way like a 
blind man, groping and staggering, to the 
miserable attic which he had called his 
home. He sat down at the table, and 
dropped his aching head upon his crossed 
arms. 

‘“* What can I do?” muttered he. “I 
tried my best to earn an honest living, and 
no one would give me achance. I @annot 
starve. I would draw water or hew stone, 
gladly enough; but because of the bringing 
up my father gave me, I am looked upon as 
an impostor when I offer my services. Mis- 
fortunes accumulate upon me. What shall 
I do? what shal] Ido? Surely I am justi- 
fied in accepting this only opportunity 
offered me.” 

The hours dragged themselves on with a 
terrible slowness; the silence in the room 
had something awful and thrilling. Gerald 
was numbly conscious of the battle going 
on between the good and evil spirits for the 
possession of his precious, undying soul. 


He glanced around him with nervous shud- 
derings, as though he heard the rustling of 
angel pinions, the heavy tramp of vicious 
hoofs. His cheek gathered a fever spot of 
crimson, in contrast to its deadly whiteness; 
his throat grew still more parched; a deadly 
faintness succeeded the pangs of hunger. 
His eyes wandered wildly around the 
wretched apartment. There was nothing 
left, actually nothing, that a Jew would ad- 
vance adime upon. With a hollow groan 
he dropped his head again; the shadows 
were lengthening swiftly, and the twilight, 
which comes so abruptly upon the narrow 
streets of the city, gloomed its gray into the 
dismal attic chamber. Suddenly springing 
to his feet, he seized his hat. 

*¢ Let me go before I am fairly crazed. A 
man must have food. If the world refuses 
it to me in honorable recompense for honest 
toil, I must get it as I can.” 

How mournfully the angel pinions waved 
their farewell flight! How demoniac was 
the evil chuckle that seemed to sound within 
his ears! He glared about him in angry ter- 
rer, and strode forward toward the door! 

At that moment steps were heard on the 
crazy stairs without. One, slow, stumbling, 
agitated—the other, light, swift and eager. 
The door swung open, and Gerald Wharnley 
stood staring blankly at the vision before 
him. 

Two women. One dowdyish and clumsy 
and countrified, wrapped in a gray plaid 
shawl, the good old face crimson with min- 
gled joy and grief; the other, fair and lovely 
and gracious enough for the beneficent 
spirit, whose rustling wings stirred again to 
the depths of Gerald’s heart—a perfect pic- 
ture of girlish grace and daintiness. Both 
fell at his feet, sobbing, incoherently:— 

‘* We have found you! O Gerald, at last 
we have found you! ”’ 

**My blessed boy, my poor, dear boy? 
Did you think we joined in his cruelty?” 

** Ada, O Ada!” sobbed Gerald, glancing 
from the girl to his wretched surroundings, 
and hiding his face in his shaking hands. 

She drew them away with her soft fingers, 
kissing them between the dripping tears. 

‘*Gerald, Gerald, you are not to blame; 
we know it well enough. Oh, we have been 
cruelly deceived! But we have found it out 
at last. We know you have no shadow of 
guilt upon you. We shall never fear that.” 

The young man shuddered, and shrank 
away from the pure hands, the holy, inno- 
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cent eyes. What if they had come an hour 
later? He sank, half fainting, into a chair. 

Mrs. Murdock had taken a sharp look 
around the bare, forlorn room, and back to 
the hollow, wasted cheeks, the pale lips, and 
fever-bright eyes. She put the girl away 
resolutely, and with her own stout arm lifted 
up the feeble form. 

‘‘ Mr. Gerald, you’re sick. You’ve got as 
good as a fever this sorrowful minute; and 
I’m going to take you right home with me 
and nurse you up. I sha’n’t allow you to 
talk much with Ada—only just to keep your 
mind peaceable she may tell you how the 
master kept from her your letters, and 
wouldn’t let us do anything to find out about 
you. He said you’d grown to be a wicked 
villain; but we didn’t believe that, only we 
were sorely troubled by your not writing to 
us. We know all about it now, and we’ve 
hunted you up; and we’re going to take care 
of you till you are well, and then you are to 
take what we’ve both got and loek out for 
us. That’s just how it is, Mr. Gerald; so 
don’t you say another word. We’ll have a 
carriage and take you home, for you will 
never walk a step in the world with such a 
tremble as this on you.” 

He was, indeed, growing too ill to resist 
the worthy woman’s energetic will. He 
clung to Ada’s hand, and whispered :— 

‘*Don’t leave me, Ada! But you must 
not take me to my father; he will never 
allow it. If I die, tell him I forgive him.” 

‘* exclaimed Mrs. Murdock, he 
will never speak one of his hard words 
again; he will never write you another cruel 
letter. He had a shock yesterday morning, 
and the doctor says he will never speak or 
know anything again. We found the letter 
among his papers and started to search for 
you. You’re his heir, after all, Mr. Gerald, 
and nobody can unsay it; for he tore up the 
new will the last thing before he was taken.” 

Gerald was beyond the realization of this 
great change in his fortunes. The shock of 
the abrupt announcement had been too 
much for him. His head had fallen back 
across Ada’s arm, and her wild, frightened 
eyes were peering frantically into his pallid, 
insensible face. 

‘“* He’s clear fainted away. How shall we 
ever get him away? Sure, it must have 
been his mother’s spirit put it into our 
hearts to come to-day instead of writing to 
him; for another day, I do believe, would 
have been too late to help the fever!’ ejac- 


ulated Mrs. Murdock, while she was busily 
chafing the chilly hands. 

Ada was too overwhelmed to venture a 
single werd. The wretched room, the evi- 
dent destitution, had been frightful enough; 
but this illness completed her horror. She 
stood blankly gazing into the inanimate face 
with a look of utter despair. 

‘* Find some water, Ada. That is cheap 
enough to be even here. Sprinkle some in 
his face and then he will revive.” 

In ashort time they were able, with the 
coachman’s help, to take him to the carriage. 
It was decided the wisest course to get out, 
by easy drives, to Wharnley Lodge. 

Accordingly, one sunny afternoon, into 
the presence of a white, deathly figure, with 
drawn mouth, and dull, meaningless eyes, 
was borne another drooping form and pallid 
face, which was laid on a couch beside that 
of the dying master of Wharnley Lodge. 
Father and son were face to face. 

Gerald’s cheek paled to a still more waxy 
hue, and his eyes overflowed with tears as 
he bent forward, with clasping hands, to 
seek for one sign of recognition. The dull, 
filmy eyes of Squire Wharnley turned slowly 
and questioningly to that worn, haggard 
face, from which the boyish bloom had been 
brushed away by the ruthless hands of care 
and grief. A sudden flicker of interest 
brightened the pale pupil; there was a con- 
vulsive but impotent effort for speech; an 
expression of intense agony, ef wild yearn- 
ing, was in those wistful eyes, as though 
they longed to fulfill the office of the dumb, 
palsied lips. 

Gerald’s sob shook his whole frame, as he 
cried, ‘‘ O father, father, give me some sign 
to show that you have forgiven me—that 
you are no longer angry with me! ” 

The poor, distorted lips made their best 
efforts for a smile, the thin, crippled fingers 
reached forth feebly. Ada was quick to 
guess his wish. She took Gerald’s hand and 
laid it in that weak clasp. The father smiled 
again as his fingers closed over those of his 
son. The peace and content revealed by 
the lips crept upward, and gave a tender joy 
to those still eloquent eyes, which, in the 
days of health and strength, they had seldom 
known. They lingered fondly on the young 
man’s face, and then turned appealingly to 
Ada. 

“Yes, yes,”’ sobbed she, will love him 
—I will care for him—I will try to make 
him happy!” 
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Another smile. The effort, the peaceful- 
ness and content had wonderful effect upon 
him. The distorted lines were smoothed 
out of the face; that haunting look of dumb 
agony vanished, and left a childlike calm. 
The fingers still clung to the hand of Gerald, 
but slowly the stiff lids settled over the gaz- 
ing eyes. The spasmodic breath eased away 
softly and almost imperceptibly. 

‘¢ He is asleep,” said Ada and Gerald, in 
low, hushed voices. 

‘*He is dead!” said the physician, sol- 
emnly. 

‘* Heaven be praised that I was brought 
here in time for this scene!” ejaculated 
Gerald, the tears pouring over his pale 
cheeks. 

“It was only because of these unusual 
circumstances that I consented to so unwise 
a proceeding,” answered the good doctor. 
** Now you must consent to resign yourself 
to the tender nursing of Mrs. Murdock. 
Grieve not for this happy release from so 
pitiful a state as that of your father must 
have been had he lingered here. I am con- 
fident that he welcomed the approach of the 
merciful release. Now you must consider 
your own health, Mr. Gerald. And, indeed, 
it is a refreshing sight to see you here again, 
and a most beneficent chance that brought 
you in time to receive and give peace at this 
deathbed.” 

‘* Not chance,” whispered Gerald to Ada; 
‘*oh, no, not chance, but a blessed interpo- 
sition of Providence. Some time you shall 
know all you saved me from.”’ 


Gerald recovered health and strength 
slowly but surely, and was thenceforward a 
firm, staid, reliable man, free from all those 
dangerous traits of character, that easy, 
indolent, yielding nature, that complaisant 
good-humor, which could be drawn hither 
and thither at the caprice of his associates, 
or by the will of circumstance. 

Two years after his marriage he had occa- 
sion to visit the national capital, and while 
there he attended, with his wife, a fashion- 
able levee, given by one of the leaders of 
the ton. In the midst of the gay talk and 
merry scene, Ada felt him start nervously, 
and saw him shudder in horror. She looked 
around wonderingly, but saw only a tall, 
showily-dressed gentleman making his way, 
with a peculiarly significant smile, toward 
them. Her husband drew her hastily away, 
and did not seem at rest until he had placed 
the crowd between them and the unknown 
man. 

‘* Who was it?’’ asked Ada, wonderingly. 

‘¢ Tt was one who stood in the place of the 
arch-tempter himself, Heaven forgive him! 
I cannot think of him without a shudder— 
to be obliged to speak to him would, I think, 
be intolerable. It was MacPherson. The 
sight of him has brought before me, with 
terrible vividness, all the particulars of my 
first temptation. Let us go out into the 
cool air, under the calm light of the stars, 
my Ada, and I shall forget it all, and only 
remember the dear guardian angel who came 
in time to save me.” 


a saunter in the twilight, 
Just a whisper in the hall, 
Just a sail on sea or river, 

Just a dance at rout or ball, 

Just a glance that hearts enthrall— 
This is all—and this is all. 


Just afew harsh words of doubting, 
Just a silence proud and cold, 
Just a spiteful breath of slander, 


THIS IS ALL. 


BY ROSIE CHURCHILL. 


Just a wrong that is not told, 
Just a word beyond reeall— 
This is all—and this is all. 


Just a life robbed of its hrightness,. 
Just a heart by sorrow filled, 

Just a faith that trusts no longer, 
Just a love by doubting chilled, 
Just a few hot tears that fall— 
This is all—ah! this is all. 
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“DANDY JIM”; 


AND HOW “BUB” PAID HIM OFF. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


« ELLO, Bub! Like to run over you, 

didn’t I? Didn’t mean to, I’m sure. 
Little boys ought to keep out of the way if 
they don’t want to get hurt.” 

Then Mr. James Morgan adjusted his 
shiny new hat at a genteel angle on his 
head, gave a touch to his necktie, lighted a 
cigar, and minced off down-town, uncon- 
scious of the wrathful glances of the ‘little 
boy ’”? he had stumbled over on the steps. 

‘“‘My name’s Johnny Bangs, an’ I’d like 
to slap the man that calls me ‘ Bub’!” 
grumbled the angry lad. ‘ Bub! It does 
make me so mad te have anybody call me 
that, an spech’ly him. I jest everlastin’ly 
hate you, Dandy Jim,” and Johnny shook a 
threatening fist after the young man going 
down the street. ‘I don’t see what Mag 
sees in you to fancy. If she was me, she 
wouldn’t freeze to you worth a cent.” 

From which forcible, if not elegant, lan- 
guage the reader will readily understand 
that Johnny hadn’t any particular love for 
his sister’s beau. The dislike was mutual. 
Dandy Jim—the name he went by among 
the boys—was inclined to be lofty and domi- 
neering among the “ younger fry,” and it 
isn’t in the nature of even very young 
America to be snubbed, and treated with 
contempt. Young eyes are keen, and see 
through shams as well as older ones. That 
Dandy Jim was a sham of a certain sort al- 
most everybody knew; but he was good-look- 
ing, polite, and dressed well, and as there was 
nothing particularly bad about him, he was 
on calling terms with most families in town. 
He had taken a fancy to Maggie Bangs, or 
the money her father could afford to give 
her, and as money was a very desirable 
thing for a person like himself to have, he 
had about concluded to marry her,: if he 
could; and as that young lady was some- 
thing of a flirt, and had encouraged him to 
think she was sorely smitten by his charms, 
he was certain that all he had to do to secure 
the young lady was to say the word. 

But a favorable opportunity for saying the 
word didn’t seem to occur. If he thought 
he was sure of being alone with her long 


enough to ask the question, and declare the 
tender state of his heart, Johnny, or some 
of his sisters, would pop in and spoil the 
chance. The interruption generally came 
in the shape of Johnny. He seemed to be 
always getting in Dandy Jim’s way. As 
Johnny hadn't the least respect for him, and 
didn’t hesitate to let him know it, Dandy 
Jim disliked him thoroughly, and treated him 
in a way that made Johnny “jest b’ilin’ 
mad!” The climax of ill-treatment came 
when he called him “ Bub.” ; 

‘¢ Never you mind,” said Johnny. “I'll 
get even with you sometime, an’ don’t you 
forgit it!” 

There was to be a masquerade ball. A 
brilliant idea came to Dandy Jim. If he 
could only find out what costume Miss Mag- 
gie was to wear, so that he would know her, 
he could take advantage of the opportunity 
and declare his tender passion, without any 
fear of small boys coming in at the critical 
moment and upsetting him, figuratively. 

**T’ll pump that young Arab,” said Dandy 
Jim, meaning Johnny. 

So the next time he saw Johnny, he began 
the pumping process. 

“T say, Bub, don’t you want some 
candy ?”’ he asked, patronizingly. 

‘* No,” answered Johnny, with curt em- 
phasis. “If I do I can git my own, I 
reckon.”’ 

**You needn’t be so huffy,’ said Dandy 
Jim. ‘‘See here, now. I'll give you a 
quarter if you’ll find out something for me. 
Will you?” 

Depends,” answered Johnny. 

‘*¢Tt’s about the masquerade,” said Dandy 
Jim. ‘‘ What’s your sister going to wear?”’ 

**Clothes, I s’pose,’’ answered Johnny, 
with wondering and lamb-like innocence. 
‘* They do, to them things, don’t they?” 

**Oh, come now, don’t you go to hedg- 
ing,” said Dandy Jim. ‘I want to know 
what costume she’s going to wear. Nun, 
flower-girl, ‘gipsy—what character she in- 
tends to represent, you know.”’ 

Yes, I know now,” said Johnny. ‘I 
can’t tell now, but I can find out, I guess.” 
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** Well, you find out and let me know, and 
I'll give you the quarter,” said Dandy Jim. 
** Let me know to-morrow, if you can.”’ 

“All right. I’m you’re huckleberry,” 
answered Johnny; and then, as Dandy Jim 
went down the street, he fell to chuckling in 
a way that indicated dark and mysterious 
designs on his part. 

“Oh, I'll pay you for Bub-bin’ me, you 
bet yer boots! ”’ he said, jerking his head in 
Dandy Jim’s direction. ‘I'll git yer quar- 
ter, an’ lots o’ fun to boot, old Nip-an’- 
tuck;”” and then he tipped his hat over on 
one side, in imitation ef Dandy Jim, gave 
himself that young gentleman’s mincing 
gait, and peculiar hitch of shoulders, and 
went homeward in a clever parody of the 
man who wanted to marry his sister, chuck- 
ling to himself meanwhile in that mysterious 
way peculiar to boys when they see a pros- 
pect of fun ahead. 

The next day Johnny met Dandy Jim on 
the street. 

‘If you see am old Quaker woman with a 
red posy in her hand, that’ll be one o’ the 
Bangses, but don’t you let on that I told 
you,” said Johnny. ‘‘ Where’s yer quar- 
ter?” 

Dandy Jim handed over the money, and 
they separated. 

The next evening was the masquerade. 
Dandy Jim was there in the costume of a 
dashing army officer, not looking very war- 
like, though he meant to lay siege to a heart, 
and compel it to capitulate. 

Pretty soon the door opened and a gipsy- 
girl and a Quakeress came in. The Quaker- 
ess had a red rose in her hand. 

‘** That’s she! ”? said Dandy Jim, and went 
to meet her, on warlike thoughts intent. 

The Quakeress seemed very shy and 
modest, as became one of her sect. She let 
the young man in regimentals lead her 
around the room, but not a word could he 
get out of her. 

“She doesn’t know who I am,’ said 
Dandy Jim to himself;-‘‘and she thinks I 
don’t know who she is, I suppose.” 

Dandy Jim ‘‘ meant business.”” To 
a fortune was the height of his ambition, 
and in his self-conceit, he thought he was 
sure of Miss Maggie’s eager acceptance of 
his heart and hand as soon as he could offer 
it formally. 

By-and-by he succeeded in coaxing the 
demure Quakeress into the conservatory. 
He got a seat for her under an oleander, and 
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then he sat down by her and began to tell 
his love. 

Bangs—may I say Maggie?”— 
(here he pressed the drab-gloved hand which 
she suffered him to hold) “‘ I have, for some 
time, been waiting for this opportunity. 1 
love you, Miss Bangs,—Maggie, let me call 
you; may I not ?—and I shall be one of the 
happiest of men if you—if—if you’ll—(here 
he seemed to get stuck) “‘ if””—(desperately) 
“if you think yeu can make me happy. 
Ahem!” and Dandy Jim cleared his throat 
with an emphasis that made the oleander 
shake. The Quakeress shook, too. The 
excitement of the occasion, and of the feel- 
ings roused by his tender declaration, doubt- 
less, seemed likely to overcome her. She 
trembled like the aspen of the poets. 

**Don’t be so agitated, dearest,’’ he said, 
pressing her shaking hand. ‘Tell me that 
my love is not—is not—ahem!—is not wasted 
on the desert air.”’” For the life of him, 
that was all he could think of to wind up 
his sentence. But the fair Quakeress was 
too agitated to take any notice of the rather 
doubtful compliment. 

*¢ Ask papa,’”’ whispered the damsel, in a 
choking voice. ‘‘Come to-morrow, dear 
James;” and then she sprang up and fled 
like a deer from the room, leaving him about 
equally delighted and astonished. 

‘*T never dreamed she’d take it in this 
way,” said Dandy Jim. ‘ But I don’t mind 
it, as long’s she’s willing. Mr. James Mor- 
gan, you’re in luck. Allow me to congratulate 
you,” and he made a bow to his reflection in 
a mirror. ‘‘ Yes, my dear Maggie, I will 
call to-morrow, and ask papa.”’ 

An hour later perfect roars of laughter 
might have been heard coming from the 
Bangs parlor, where Maggie and Johnny 
and one of his boy chums sat. 

Mag!” cried Johnny, with convulsive 
indications, ‘‘ you jest ought to have been 
there. I thought I should die, I did, sure! 
I set there, just this way,” (illustrations on 
the part of Johnny) ‘‘ an’ he grabbed holt o’ 
my hand, an’ squeezed it, so,” (more illus- 
tration) ‘‘ an’ says he, ‘Miss Bangs, or let 
me call you Maggie, I’—Oh, dear! I do 
b’lieve I shall die, thinkin’ ef it,’ and 

Johnny tumbled off his chair and lay spraw- 
ling on the floor in a paroxysm of laughter. 
‘“*Oh, Mag, it was rich, you bet! An’ says 
he, ‘I love you,’ jest as tender, an’ I thought 
he was going to kiss me; an’ says he, 
* Don’t be so agitated!’ an’ somethin’ else; 
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WHO KNOWS? 


but I was so nigh fits, I was so tickled, that 
I couldn’t stan’ it a single minnit more, an’ 
I jest lit out at two-forty, after I’d whispered 
to him to ask pa. Oh, but wa’n’t it jolly, 
though ? You bet yeur boots it was! An’ 
to-morrer he’s comin’ to ask consent, an’ 
next day we’ll be married, mebbe!”’ and 
then Johnny doubled himself up like a jack- 
knife and laughed till he cried, and Maggie, 
heartless girl! laughed with him. 

The next morning Dandy Jim put in an 
appearance. 

Maggie met him with a suspicious twinkle 
in her eyes. 

‘¢ Ah, my shy little Quakeress,” he began, 
trying to take her hand, ‘ you don’t know 
what a happy man you made me last night!” 

‘‘Last night! I didn’t see you last 
night,” said Maggie, looking very much sur- 
prised. 

It was Dandy Jim’s turn to be surprised. 

‘Not see me last night?’’ he exclaimed. 
“Oh, come now, Miss—Maggie, that’s a 
good joke. Didn’t you say I might call and 
ask papa?” 

‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Morgan—may I say 
James?” tenderly inquired a voice in the 
doorway’ of the sitting-room, and looking 
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that way, Dandy Jim saw the Quakeress 
again, this time without a mask, and out 
from under the poke bonnet beamed the face 
of Johnny Bangs. ‘‘O James!” and John- 
ny’s voice shook and he gave signs of last 
night’s agitation, ‘‘ dear Jameg, how happy 
we will be when we are married, if papa 
only gives his consent. I didn’t know you 
loved me so, till last night,” and then 
Johnny’s voice broke, and he sat down on 
the floor and laughed till he cried. 

Dandy Jim gave one ghastly look at Mag- 
gie. He read by her face that she under- 
stood the trick that had been played on him, 
and most likely had assisted at carrying it 
out, and then turned and left the room with- 
out waiting for any explanation. None was 
needed. 

‘“*The compliments of Bub, and his con- 
gratulations,” called out Johnny after the 
departing visitor. ‘‘I’m ready to have you 
whenever pa consents;’”? and Dandy Jim 
heard a boy’s provoking laugh ring down the 
hall as he closed the door.. “‘ There! I guess 
‘ Bub’s’ about even with him,” said Johnny. 
‘OQ Mag! but it was rich!”? and he went 
into convulsions for the twentieth time that 
morning. 


WHO KNOWS? 


BY JOHN NAPIER. 


T GRANT her fair, ay passing fair, 
As lovely as a budding rose ; 
But is there soul behind that face, 
A beauty 'neath that outward grace? 
Who knows— who knows? 


Does light of love beam from those eyes— 
The love that in her bosom glows? 
Or is the light that lingers there 
Delusive, though it shine so fair? 
Who knows—who knows? 


Does that fair form a fairer charm, 
A tender, loving heart enclose? 
A heart whose tendrils, like the vine, 
Would round the heart that loved it twine? 
Who knows—who knows? 


And should life’s sky be overcast, 

And gathering clouds around thee close, 
Should fortune frown and false friends flee, 
Would that heart still cling close to thee? 

Who knows—who knows? 


Or is she, can she ever be, 

As fickle as the wind that blows, 
And veers as if it were at play, 
Trifling with all who own her sway? 

Who knows— who kngws? 


But why a prey to doubt remain? 
Why halt ’twixt hope and fear? Propose! 
She may be, waiting till you dare, 
To crown with love that beauty rare. 
Who knows—who knows? 


. 


DEARBORN’S JUDGMENT. 


BY MARGARET ALSTYNE. 


EARBORN was congratulating himself. 
Who that has experienced the trial of 
securing a boarding-house to suit, would not 
do so under like. circumstances? Here he 
was in the nicest, neatest room that had ever 
been his; and his landlady—why, he had 
liked her at first sight! She was a middle- 
aged, quiet, lady-like woman. Dear Mrs. 
Penrhyn! Dearborn was certain that only 
order and harmony prevailed in the house- 
hold of which she was the head. Her calm 
dignity would have stilled stormy waters; 
how peaceful, then, must be the sway that 
she had, no doubt, exercised for years! So 
Dearborn rejoiced. He had only been an 
hour in the room, but he felt contented. He 
had found one whom he could trust to min- 
ister to his comfort. When he should eat 
his hash, no such uncomfortable question as 
the following would trouble him: Of what 
is this composed? He felt that he could 
trust Mrs. Penrhyn, and that is saying a 
great deal. When a man has no uneasiness 
as to what his hash is composed of, his faith 
in his landlady is very strong. And Dearborn 
had never eaten a meal in her house, either; 
still, he was positive. He would have staked 
his best beaver on the fact that the hash 
would be altogether clean. 

Jing-a-ling! jing-a-ling!’’ went a little 
bell. It was dinner-time. Dearborn had 
been ready for five minutes, at least, and 
rising, he started toward the dining-room. 
He entered a parlor, a homelike place, first. 
At first sight he didn’t perceive any person. 
Yes, the apartment was empty. A half 
second later, however, Mrs. Penrhyn entered. 

‘**T was looking for you, Mr. Dearborn,” 
she said, simply. ‘I want to escort you to 
dinner.” 

Mr. Dearborn bowed and murmured his 
thanks. 

‘* It’s the first time, you know, that you 
have eaten with us. I want to make you 
feel at home; so I concluded I would show 
you the way myself to the dining-room.”’ 

Dearborn remembered his boyhood days, 
when his mother’s hand had threaded his 
hair. Shehad diedyears before. Since then 
had he ever beheld any one who seemed so 
much like a mother to him as Mrs. Penrhyn ? 
Dearborn thought not. 


Mrs. Penrhyn led the way, and Dearborn 
followed. 

‘*T am going to take you to the east parlor, 
and introduce you to the rest_of my board- 
ers.”? 

Entering the parlor, Mrs. Penrhyn was as 
good as her word. 

“Vic isn’t here,’”? Mrs. Penrhyn added, 
when she had finished. ‘‘ If yousee anybody 
that you do not know about the house, you 
may conclude that it’s Vic, my daughter.”’ 

Dearborn had been introduced to some six 
or eight different persons, male and female. 
Dear reader, if it becomes necessary at any 
time during this little story, you shall be in- 
troduced to them. 

Then they all went into the dining-room. 
Dearborn didn’t at first see anybody but 
those whom he knew, and in a very short 
time he had forgotten Mrs. Penrhyn’s last 
words. He was half through his dinner, or 
thereabouts, when he beheld a face, to the 
owner of which he was positive he had not 


‘been introduced. Of course Mrs. Penrhyn’s 


words rushed into his mind immediately. 
The pretty face, with its bright eyes, and 
cherry lips, belonged, no doubt, to her 
daughter Vic. Her glance accidentally met 
his, and he turned his gaze away. Ina very 
few seconds he was looking at her again. 
She was pretty, anyway, she was, no doubt, 
asparkling, mischievous little beauty. Dear- 
born wondered if he should like her. That 
question didn’t puzzle him for but a few 
seconds, however. He mentally decided 
that he would no doubt like her very well; 
decided that very shortly. 

Miss Vic talked., She said nothing very 
extraordinarily brilliant or witty. Yet she 
secured the attention of the table. There 
was something so vivacious and sparkling in 
her manner that she attracted all, 

Dinner over, the boarders all returned to 
the parlors, Vic with them. Very shortly, 
however, she left. There had been something 
of an oversight in that Dearborn had not yet 
been introduced to her; so he had not yet 
spoken to her. Mrs. Penrhyn had scarcely 
intended her words to take the place of an 
introduction; still, she had not come back to 
the parlors with them, and I suppose the 
boarders did not understand the situation. 
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Dearborn thought about the young lady after 
she was gone. I must state that this was a 
little singular. It is very probable that if 
either of the young ladies had left the apart- 
ment, she would have been out of his mind 
in less than five minutes; and I am not sure 
but that: it would be more accurate to say five 
seconds. 

After Dearborn had gone to his room, the 
girl returned to his memory frequently. 
Wherefore ? I dare say I could tell the 
reason better than Dearborn could have told 
it himself. But I shall not doso. I do not 
want you to guess, either. -I don’t think— 
there, you’ve thought too quickly for me! 
No; it wasn’t love at first sight. I supposed 
you would guess just in that way, and I 
didn’t desire, particularly, to deny it. Let 
it pass now. 

Dearborn did not see Miss Vic any more 
that day; neither was she visible the next 
morning at breakfast. He found himself 
several times glancing over toward where 
she had sat at dinner the day before. She 
did not appear, and Dearborn left the break- 
fast-table feeling a little disappointed. But 
his disappointment was taken away present- 
ly. Seon he was coming from his room; his 
head was bowed, and he was thinking; at 
the same time he was whistling a bar from 
an epera tune. 

Suddenly, while his thoughts were far 
away, he ran against some person. That 
persor had a bowl, or something of the kind, 
in her hand, which was knocked violently to 
the floor and broken. 

‘‘T beg your pardon!” exclaimed Dear- 
born. 

‘*Granted,’’ said a musical voice. And 
Miss Vic Penrhyn stood smiling in his face. 
She was perfectly composed, and for some 
reason or other, her composure only made 
him feel the more embarrassed. 

“It was altogether unintentional,” he 
stammered out. 

‘‘'You needn’t be so sorry, Mr. Dearborn. 
The damage is not very ruinous to’””—— 
And here she stopped and laughed. 

Her laughing put Dearborn at his ease. 

‘Rather ruinous to the bowl, I should 
think,” he said, laughing himself. 

Then they stood for a moment in silence. 

‘* You are Mr. Dearborn, our new board- 
er,” she said, shortly. ‘‘I am Vic Penrhyn. 
There, we can consider ourselves introduced, 
can’t we ?”? 

‘‘And the introduction gives me a great 
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deal of pleasure,” murmured Dearborn. 
‘*T am sure that I have been wishing for it 
ever since I saw you at dinner yesterday.” 

Then they both gathered up the fragments 
of the broken bowl; and, laughing again, 
Miss Vic vanished down the hall. 

After that their friendship advanced rap- 
idly. That little incident placed them on 
better terms of acquaintance than a month 
of ordinary intercourse would have done. 
Time passed, and the two were very inti- 
mate friends. 

Dearborn had never known anybody very 
much like Miss Vic. She was a perfect lit- 
tle home body; a little household queen, 
knowing all the mysteries of the work-bas- 
ket and the kitchen; a laughing and mis- 
chievous girl; a creature who was as happy 
as she was innocent. 

I must pause right here to state that 
Dearborn had placed an ideal woman in his 
mind. He said to himself that if he ever 
came across any one like that ideal he would 
love her, and, if he could, would marry her. 
I don’t believe in ideals. Dearborn’s ideal 
was one, no doubt, who would appear to 
better advantage in the niche in which he 
had placed her than she would have done in 
real life. All that I have to say further 
about the ideal at present is that she was to 
be very stately and intellectual. Miss Vic 
was a sweet, graceful little blossom, and not 
the queenly lily. So you perceive she 
wasn’t at all like Dearborn’s ideal. Then, 
if he would only love a woman of his ideal, 
Miss Vic had no chance of winning his love. 

Please do not misunderstand me. No 
such train of thought as this occupied 
Dearborn’s mind. He was content to finda 
term, for his and Miss Vic’s position with 
regard to each other, in the word friendship. 
After that it didn’t occur to him to ask him- 
self if she could take the place of his ideal. 
Perhaps that time might come sometime, 
but it hadn’t yet. ; 


Mrs. Penrhyn had a new boarder. His 
name was Harry Ayers, and he was a clerk 
in a dry-goods establishment up-town. 

Mr. Ayers wasn’t very long in getting ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Penrhyn’s boarders. 
How could he be when he met them all every 
day? Additionally, he was introduced to, 
and soon became apparently very well ac- 
quainted with Miss Vic, which you will no 
doubt say was eminently proper. 

Moreover, Mr. Ayers was a somewhat 
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handsome young man; rather better-looking 
than the majority of his sex, a gentleman in 
manners; so that under the circumstances 
Miss Vic could only treat him kindly, of 
course. 
But what was it that made Dearborn grow 
a little uneasy as this friendship progressed ? 
Surely, a lady can have as many friends as 
she pleases without its bringing any pangs 
to any of them. Why was it, then, that if 
Mr. Ayers turned the music for Miss Vic 
when she played, or read the last novel to 


her, or anything of the kind, that Dearborn. 


felt badly? I can only repeat, why was it? 

One afternoon Dearborn had been in his 
reom for an hour or two, busily engaged upon 
a magazine article. He grew weary, and 
asked himself if he should go to the parlor. 
He might find Miss Vie there. He had 
found her there frequently of afternoons be- 
fore. Dearborn decided that he would go 
down in search of her, and ask her to play 
him some merry tune to enliven him. 

He didn’t find her. The parlors were 
empty. However, Mrs. Penrhyn passing 
the door, shortly, beheld him, and looked in. 

‘*T came in search of Miss Penrhyn,” said 
Dearborn, boldly. ‘I’m ina state of ennui, 


and I thought if she would sing, ‘ I saw Esau 
kissing Kate,’ it would make me feel better.” 
“1 will tell her to come,” replied Mrs. 


Penrhyn. ‘I saw her in her room a few 
moments ago, reading, and she will come 
with pleasure.” 

‘Don’t trouble yonrself on my account, 
Mrs. Penrhyn,’ said Dearborn. “ It isn’t 
important at all. I will take a walk up-town 
to enliven myself.” 

But Mrs. Penrhyn did not heed his words; 
she turned away, and went in search of Miss 
Vic. 

In a very short time Dearborn heard Miss 
Vic’s step approaching. 

‘* Well, sir,” she uttered, as she appeared 
at the door, ‘‘ your pleasure ? ”’ 

‘**Can’t you guess ?”’ 

Yes; music.”’ 

‘¢ Just so; music from your lips and hands.” 

The girl noticed the emphasis, and a faint 
flush rose to her forehead. 

Dear reader, that was the first sign that 
Dearborn had ever given of there being any- 
thing in his heart besides friendship. It was 
a very slight one, I confess; but the manner 
of uttering a word may say a good deal. 
You needn’t tell me, either, that an intelli- 
gent girl does not understand such things, 


for I know better. Of course they never 
think of admitting that they do. 

Miss Penrhyn seated herself at the piano, 
and played and sang several songs that he 
named. 

‘* Are you satisfied ?”’ she asked, at length, 
ceasing playing and seating herself on a sofa. 

‘“« Yes, for the music,” he answered taking 
a place beside her. 

And then the man was forced to ask him- 
self what was coming over him. The girl’s 
smile and voice were thrilling him strangely. 
He had experienced much pleasure in her 
company before, but this was—positive 
delight. 

I think that something like a revelation 
came to him then; something that told him 
he was thinking more of Vic Penrhyn than 
the mere term of friendship could express. 
I have said that Dearborn had not experi- 
enced love at first sight. I do not know 
that there is any such thing. But I do be- 
lieve that an impression may be made (at 
first sight) that, cultivated and favored by 
circumstances, will grow into love. So 
Dearborn had not fallen in love with Miss 
Penrhyn when he had first beheld her. But 
something had been planted in his heart that 
had taken root, and had been growing, per- 
haps unknown to himself, ever since, till 
now it stood forth a sweetly blossoming 
plant of full growth. 

Most men in such a moment as this, real- 
izing what Dearborn did, and sitting by the 
side of the object of the sentiment, would 
have forgotten all else, and would have said, 
“*T love you.” 

But Will Dearborn did no such thing. 
His was a very cautious disposition. Matters 
of momentous importance to him would 
have been viewed deliberately and calmly. 
Dearborn’s love might be impulsive, but his 
judgment was cool, and no doubt said to him 
in this moment, when he was thrilling be- 
neath the discovery he had made of the con- 
dition of his heart, ‘‘ Be cautious; make no 
mistake.”” He had put thrilling words of 
love on the tongues of his characters; had 
pictured it forth as the ruling power; had 
written of it as the great influence on man’s 
destiny; and here he was sitting beneath the 
sweet realization of it, and calmly asking 
himself if it could be possible that it was so. 

Please do not blame him. Remember the 
ideal that he had set up. Do not be too 
harsh on him that he did not wish to hurl it 
from its place in one instant; even though 


a sweet, tender, lovable, graceful flesh-and- 
blood reality was te take its place. 

So Dearborn made no declaration of love. 
He did not even take her hand, for all the 
time that cool judgment of his was saying, 
‘‘ Are you certain?” and telling him that 
even if he did love her, there was no need of 
haste. I think that he even grew a little 
colder in manner than he had been hither- 
to. 

Then he sat by her side and talked about 
indifferent subjects. I suppose when a man 
gets started in a strain that is to hide his 
feelings, he tries to sustain himself in a man- 
ner that is calmer than usual. Dearborn 
tried to do so, and he succeeded. 

So their conversation ran on. At last he 
said, ** Nilsson sings to-night.” 

‘¢ So I understand,” replied Miss Vic. 

‘* Would you like to hear her?” 

‘* Yes,”’ the girl replied, hesitatingly. 
shall take pleasure in hearing her.”’ 

“Then, with your permission, we will 
hear her together. Shall we?” 

‘*T do not know positively that I under- 
stand you exactly, Mr. Dearborn,’’ her hon- 
est eyes meeting his. 

‘I simply ask to be your escort to the 
opera,’”? Dearborn answered. 

“‘T am sorry it cannot be,” she said, in 
some embarrassment. 

‘*T do not comprehend you,”’ he said. 

‘*T have promised to go with Mr. Ayers.” 

Her eyes were cast on the floor so that he 
could not see them. 

he ejaculated, coldly; beg your 
pardon.” 

Then of course the subject was changed. 
I think that Dearborn came nearer a declar- 
ation during the course of the next five 
minutes than even he himself had any idea 
of. A blow half a dozen times as hard 
might have made that precious judgment of 
his hide its head, till love could show him 
where he stood. 

I will tell you a little secret: Miss Vic 
shed a few tears over that affair. It was the 
first time he had ever asked for anything of 
the kind, and she had been compelled to 
refuse. 

Foolish little Viel That was just what 
Will Dearborn needed. I think that if he 
could only for a moment have been made to 
believe that her love was cut off from him 
utterly, in that instant his love would have 


cried out for victory, and would have reigned 
supreme in his heart. 


DEARBORN’S JUDGMENT. 
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The days passed on, and still between 
Dearborn’s love and Dearborn’s judgment 
there was war. His judgment cried out to 
him continually almost in a strain like 
this :— 

“Is this the kind of woman~you have 
always said you would love and marry? 
Where is the glorious creature, the very 
queen that has been the ideal of all your 
dreams? Is she here?”’ 

Then Dearborn’s judgment would answer 
and say:— 

‘She is not here. It is granted that Miss 
Penrhyn is a very sweet little creature; but, 
man, if you marry her, you will be going 
contrary to what you have intended all your 
life.”’ 

I am afraid that Dearborn in those days 
smothered the cry of love to some extent; 
turned, in some degree, a deaf ear to its plea. 
Alas! if he should ever realize that only in 
Vic Penrhyn could be found happiness. 
Alas! I repeat, for-those who, for some false 
plea, cruelly sacrifice this truest, sweetest 
blessing—love! 

Happy will it be for Dearborn if he can 
realize in time the utter falseness of the 
argument that his judgment is offering him. 
Oh, that he may be brought to the knowl- 
edge that the tenderest blessing that can 
ever come into his life is the clasping of the 
girl’s white arms about his neck, with the 
words, ‘“‘I love you,’”’ uttered then! I be- 
lieve that I may as well tell you now that 
Dearborn did realize that at last; and I will 
tell you how. 

One day he had been up-town on business, 
and strolling homeward, entered and walked 
along the hall toward the parlor. Of course 
he was hoping to find Vic there. His judg- 
ment didn’t have quite influence enough 
over him to make him absent himself from 
her presence. My dear reader, if you have 
ever loved you can understand just how 
Dearborn went to that parlor; just how he 
felt; just how he tried to make himself be- 
lieve that he wasn’t desiring that she should 
be there; just how coolly and calmly he 
would saunter in; just how he weuld strug- 
gle to put himself at ease in her presence, 
and very probably succeed. 

But he wasn’t destined to carry out this 
programme entirely this day. Reaching the 
door, he glanced in and—well, Miss Vic 
was there. 

But Dearborn stood there transfixed, as it 
were, at the sight that met his gaze. His 
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heart sunk like lead, and it required all his 
self-control to keep back the cry of despair 
that rushed to his lips. There before him 
was Harry Ayers, as well as Vic Penrhyn; 
he held her hand in his, and on the first 
finger of it was slipping a jeweled ring. 
Neither saw Dearborn, and the girl’s lips 
were wreathed in a smile. 

No wonder that for an instant the room 
swam before his sight; that his hands 
clenched, and his teeth gnawed at his lips 
till the blood flowed from them. 

Only for an instant did he stand there. 
He supposed that the next moment would 
behold the kiss of betrothal pressed on the 
lips of the woman whom he realized at last 
it would have been happiness for him to 
kiss. Even if he should desire to behold all, 
he felt as if he should die in seeing that. 
He walked noiselessly down the hall, sought 
his room, and entering it, locked the door 
and threw himself on a sofa. 

At last love had conquered. But oh, it 
- was in bitterness, and not in sweetness! 
No wonder that the man lay there and 
groaned in anguish of spirit! At last! yes, 
at last he realized what a cowardly thing 
that cool, precious judgment of his was. He 


had bound down himself from wooing, and 
here was his reward. 

That ideal of his, that proud, stately af- 
fair that he had erected to himself, was torn 
from its pedestal, and crushed to pieces in 
the ashes of his despair, nevermore to be 
raised. It was natural that he should blame 


himself too severely. There have been far 
worse cases. Dearborn had only thus far 
wronged himself. Others, for such paltry 
reasons as his, have flung hearts broken 
away from them; have flung them away, I 


verily believe, to their own undoing and — 


agony. 

Yes, he blamed himself too severely. I 
think I can make this plain to you. All the 
pain and misery that had come to him from 
witnessing the scene that he had viewed, 
he laid right on his own shoulders. But 
suppose he had been ever so diligent in 
wooing and this had happened; still, would 
it not have gone like a dagger to his heart? 
Oh, I know that he would not have had that 
charge of blind folly to prefer against him- 
self, but tell me not that any man can, 
under any circumstances, see the being that 
he loves wrested from him, and not feel the 
agony that crumbles, as it were, the very 
heart to ashes. 
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Poor Dearborn! Pity his anguish! 

And, dear reader, I can desire you noth- 
ing better than that which yeu know should 
be the sweetest influence of your life, may 
never bring you anguish such as Dearborn’s. 
Oh, that the sweetest of all words, the 
three, ‘‘I love you,’? may be returned for 
yours, sincerely said! 

But Dearborn did not remain quiet very 
long. Presently the dinner-bell sounded, 
and then he got up, bathed his face, and 
looked in the glass to see how much of his 
pain was showing there. 

The human countenance is a wonderful 
mask, and you need not be surprised when 
I tell you that very little of it was visible. 
And when Dearborn went down to dinner no 
one dreamed of what he had experienced. 
I dare say he laughed as gayly, seemed as 
merry, and talked as lightly as usual. Thus 
are hidden the secrets of our lives! 

The ring was on her finger. Oh, the 
sight of it cut into Dearborn’s heart like a 
knife! Then he uttered some witticism that 
made them all laugh, and—so the dinner 
passed. 

The days went by. I don’t think that 
Dearborn found any relief. At last he made 
a decision. You can guess what that deci- 
sion was. It was that he would have to 
leave Mrs. Penrhyn’s. He felt that it was 
more than he could bear to remain there, 
and be thrown daily in her presence. He 
must leave; that was the long and short of 
it, or else sometime he would forget him- 
self, and then—he would make a fool of 
himself. Yes, he must go; he couldn’t bear 
te forever wear a mask over his face. The 
dull throbbings of his heart would sometime 
cry out in anguish. , 

Arriving at that decision, the first time he 
found Mrs. Penrhyn alone he told her of it. 
Of course she was astonished, especially as 
their connection had been only pleasant; 
the more astonished because he gave no rea- 
son, making only the simple statement that 
he intended to go. 

If she had not been Vic’s mother he 
would have told her all. Oh, that he might 
tell her all and remove part of the weight, if 
possible, from his own bosom! Dear, moth- 
erly Mrs. Penrhyn! how kindly would she 
have sympathized! But he felt that he could 
not tell her. Not telling her he knew of no 
one whom he could tell; and thus he would 
be forced to keep the secret in his own heart 
that he leved a woman who had never 
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thought of him in the light of a lover. 

An hour later Dearborn found Vic in the 
parlor; found her as he had many times be- 
fore, alone. She was sitting by a window, 
her face resting in her hands; something in 
her attitude seemed to say that she was out 
of spirits. She raised her head as he en- 
tered. 

‘‘Mr. Dearborn,” she said, quietly. 

He returned her salutation, and seated 
himself by her. For some time conversa- 
tion was a drag. 

‘‘ Mother tells me you are going away,” 
she said, at length, after a silence of consider- 
able duration. 

‘“‘ Yes, I am going, ” he said. 

Then something, I know not whether it 
was an expression of her face, or what, 
caused him to move closer to her. 

‘« Are you sorry ?” he asked. 

‘“Yes, I am,” she answered, candidly. 
“Why shouldn’t I be?” 

Surely, there was nothing uncommon in 
that question. Wasn’t she his friend? Of 
course, then, she would be sorry. 

Butsomething made Dearborn’s heart leap. 
He caught both the hands of the girl in his, 
and looked into her eyes. They fell before 
his, and his fell to her hands. 

The ring! Where was it? Not there. 

Not there! What a great wave of hope 
rolled into Dearborn’s heart in that instant! 

He caught the girl’s gaze again. He kept 
it. Her face dyed. Her lip quivered. A 
moment later she burst intotears. Dearborn 
leaned toward her, and the words that he 
had never expected to speak found utterance. 

‘“*T love you. ” 

If you can tell what made Vic Penrhyn 
burst into tears you are wiserthan I. Love? 
I think not—at least not exactly. Probably 
that had something to do with it. Woman’s 
pride almost invariably sustains her in such 
cases. I think I will venture a guess. It 
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was the consciousness of Will Dearborn’s 
love. Remember, he had not spoken the 
words, but consider that her heart.did not 
understand. But when he did speak the 
words her tears dried, and she released her 
hands from his grasp. She even stpaighten- 
ed herself upcoldly. Stillanenigma! Yes, 
I suppose so! 

Most certainly so, unless a woman’s heart 
can read a man’s love from his glance, and 
the next instant her pride make her believe 
it is not so, though he utter the very words. 

‘Can you, do you love me?” Dearborn 
murmured. 

““T fear, Mr. Dearborn, that pity makes 
you say this. ”’ 

And wherefore pity 

‘* Because—because, you leave soon—be- 
cause you think I love you. ” 

Dearborn looked at her a moment. Her 
eyes were moistening again. He caught her 
face between his hands, and drew it down 
upon his shoulder. An iustant later his lips 
met hers. 

‘*T love you, ’’ he murmured once more. 

And I love you,” he heard her say al- 
most beneath her breath. ; 

And love reigned. 


Of course it was not an engagement ring 
that Mr. Ayers was putting on Miss Vic’s 
finger. The whole affair was merely a jest, 
and she had consented to wear the ring tem- 
porarily. Dearborn had witnessed all there 
was of the affair, and had been mistaken in 
his conclusion; that was all. Vic had worn 
the ring fora few days, and had then sur- 
rendered it. 


I am happy to be able to state that Dear- 
born rejoices in the possession of a true, 
sweet little wife, whose name is Vic; and 
whom he will never love any less than when 
he first uttered the words, ‘‘I leve you.” 
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BY JEAN DONALDSON. 


face, now sober and wise, 
Then merry in infantile play, 
Now thoughtful, as though the dear eyes 
Could fathom the dim far-away ; 
Little hands that never knew toil, 


Yet busily working all day; 
Little feet that never touched soil, 

Though formed of the dust and the clay,— 
This picture we form in our hearts,— 

Our darling, our sweet Baby May. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S DREAM. 


BY M. QUAD. 


“ shall have a visit from the Indians 

before night,” remarked my grand- 
mother, looking across the breakfast-table at 
grandfather. 

‘¢ Well, I hope we will,’’ replied grand- 
father, a little doggedly. ‘‘ You are eternally 

_ predicting an Indian raid; and, just to please 
you, I hope we shall get a call from at least 
a hundred. 

‘*¢ Look out, Peter Barnes! You may have 
cause to regret that speech before you are 
half a day older. I dreamed last night just 
how they came, what they did, what we did, 
and it makes my blood run cold to think of 
it.” 

Grandfather made no reply, realizing that 
she had always had the better of him in 
argument, and the meal was finished in 
silence. 

A year before, my relatives, both of whom 
were nearly fifty years old, but strong and 
hearty, sold out their farm in Ohio, and 
located in Western Kansas. Their children 
were all married off, and the old couple were 
entirely alone. They had a stout and com- 
fortable log cabin, good farm, and had al- 
ready made many improvements. 

The location was not thought to be a 
dangerous one, although a few miles beyond 
the last hamlet in that section, and three 
miles in advance of the location of the 
previous settler. The Indians had raided 
this part of the country the year before, but 
the soldiers had given them a severe rebuke, 
and it was not believed that they would dare 
venture back again. Grandfather was cer- 
tain that he would not be interrupted in his 
peaceful pursuits, and was annoyed that 
grandmother should croak of evil. 

More because it was the custom, than from 
any idea that he would ever have use for it, 
grandfather kept a rifle in the house; and 
one day, when a settler who was owing him 
money, and could not pay, brought a revolver 
to him as the only offset he could offer, 
grandfather took it and laid it up on a shelf. 

In her young days, grandmother had been 
an emphatic “‘romp.” She could skate, 
play ball, pitch quoits, ride at a gallop, shoot 
a rifle, and even to the day she was married 
went by the name of “‘ Bailey’s Tomboy; ”’ 


yet, after all, she made a good wife, and was 
the “‘ making ” of Peter Barnes. 

She stood in the door that morning and 
watched Peter bring his horse and plow, and 
drive off through the fields to his work, half 
a mile away. Then she looked to the west, 
back at the sun, and went in and took the 
rifle down from its hooks. It had been load- 
ed for months, and she drew the bullet, care- 
fully wiped the barrel, and loaded the weapon 
again as nicely as a hunter could have done 
it. Placing it in a corner, she went to an 
old chest, fished out powder, lead, caps and 
bullet-moulds, and soon had fifteen or twenty 
shining bullets on the table. Then the re- 
volver was got down, cleaned up, loaded, 
and finally the woman went to the door to 
look for her husband. 

She could see him following the plow in 
the distant field, and the happy songs of the 
birds were anything but harbingers of a com- 
ing affray in which more than one of those 
shining bullets would find a human target. 

‘¢ Peter Barnes, you are an idiot!” spoke 
the woman, watching him a moment. “I 
don’t want harm to come to a hair of your 
head, but you will get a fearful lesson before 
noon this day!” 

The arms being in good order, the woman 
shut the door, nailed it up, and then nailed 
boards over the windows on the inside. 
The south door fastened with a bar, and she 
was satisfied with its strength. She went to 
the spring, filled two pails with water, pick- 
ed up and carried in the axe, and then clear- 
ed the table of dishes, not stopping to wash 
them. Then she sat down in the south door- 
way and waited—waited for the Indian attack 
which she had dreamed of and predicted. 

An hour passed, and she had not changed 
her position. Half an hour more wore away, 
and then she suddenly leaped up and seized 
her rifle. She had seen the horses stop and 
begin to rear and plunge as they came near 
the south end of the field, which was fringed 
by the forest. She saw her husband pulling 
them and using the whip, but in a moment 
more the animals dashed off at full speed. 
Just as they started, grandmother heard a 
faint ‘‘ Yi! yi!’ and the next moment caught 
sight of a score of savages as they dashed 
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out of the woods and made for her husband. 

‘“‘ Just exactly as I dreamed,’’ she whisper- 
ed to herself, lifting the rifle clear of the 
floor. 

Grandfather caught sight of the redskins 
as soon as they broke cover, and he wheeled 
and made for the house at his best pace. 
For a few rods he held his own, but then 
his fifty years commenced to tell on him, 
and the shouting Indians began to gain. 
They were thirty rods behind at the start, 
but before half the distance to the house had 
been traversed, they were not ten rods be- 
hind. 

‘‘ Run, father! run for your life!’ shouted 
grandmother, waving her hand to him; and 
he did his best. 

But the old man did not have it in him. 
He was within rifle-shot of the door, when 
the redskins bore him down to the grass, 
right in plain sight of his wife. Five or 
six of them halted to take care of the prisoner, 
and the rest, whooping and yelling, made for 
the house. Grandmother stood square in the 
door, and the rifle was slowly lifted. When 
the foremost savage was twenty rods away, 
out on @ line went the barrel, there was a 
quick report, and the Indian fell forward on 
the grass. Then she stepped back, closed 
the door, and the next moment the shouting 
demons jumped against it. The door stood 
like a rock. Baffled and disappointed, the 
Indians hacked at the boards with their 
tomahawks, as if to hew their way in. 
Striking away, one of the blows fell on a knot 
in the plank, and the knot fell at the woman’s 
feet, while a hole as large as man’s fist was 
left in the door. Encouraged by this, the 
Indians were chopping away, when grand- 
mother seized the revolver, took swift aim, 
and a horrible yell mingled with the report. 
The Indians then fell back to where they 
had left their prisoner, and were out of range. 

Grandfather had his arms tied behind him, 
and after afew minutes, walked out a few 
feet in advance of his captors. He looked 
at the house, then looked back, and refused 
to obey the command given him. The 
Indians advanced, drew their tomahawks, 
and then the captive shouted :— 

‘Nancy! Nancy! unbar the door, leave 
the rifle in the house, and come out here. 
They won’t hurt you! ” 

The wife heard every word of it, and the 
trembling tones of the old man’s voice made 
her heart ache. But she knew that the 
Indians had forced him to make the appeal, 
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and that it was only a ruse for them to get 

another prisoner. She made no reply, and 
directly the redskins forced the old man to 
speak again. 

Nancy!” he called, ‘‘ the Indians say 
that if you don’t come out they will murder 
me right here.” 

It was the hardest struggle of her long 
life, but grandmother realized that both 
would certainly be murdered if she com- 
plied, and that if she held out there was 
hope that help might come from immigrants 
or hunters before night. Tears come to her , 
eyes, and she could not choke down her sobs 
as she thought of her husband’s fate; but 
she was determined to resist to the last." As 
she did not reply, one of the Indians, who 
could speak English quite well, stepped out 
and shouted :— 

‘Come, hurry up, quick! You no come 
out, we kill old man! ”’ 

‘Peter Barnes,’ shouted grandmother, 
her mouth at the knothole, ‘I know that 
you don’t want me to come out, and | shall 
not come! I have the rifle and revolver, 
and I shall defend the house to the last! Be 
on your watch for a chance to break away 
and run to the house.” 

The Indians understood sufficient of the 
speech to know that the woman did not pro- 
pose to surrender, and they gathered around 
the prisoner and held-a consultation. At 
length, leaving two of their number to guard 
him, the others, fifteen in all, made a detour 
and collected on the north side of the house. 
They had no arrows to fire the house from a 
distance, but gathered brush and piled it 
against the north door to force the woman 
to come out. 

She had no loopholes on that side, but 
going up-stairs, she softly removed a strip of 
‘* chinking’’ from between two of the logs, 
thrust through the hand holding the revol- 
ver, and, shooting by guess, badly wounded 
one of the savages. With a great whooping 
and yelling, the rascals drew out of range 
and held another consultation. In a few 
minutes they all reappeared on the south 
side, gathered about grandfather, and di- 
rectly struck a course fer the woods from 
which they had first issued, grandfather 
being led along behind. The woman watched 
them with the greatest anxiety, believing 
that they had abandoned the siege, and that 
she would never see her husbagd again. 


She watched and waited for about half an 
hour, and was just thinking of opening the 
22 
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door, when a faint whooping reached her 
from the woods. A moment after grand- 
father came flying across the fields, waving 
his hands to her as soon as leaving the 
woods. Two or three minutes later the In- 
dians burst out of the woods in full cry, but 
were forty rods behind the fugitive. Grand- 
mother realized that an escape had been 
made, and she laid down the revolver and 
stood ready to open the door. As the fugi- 
tive got within twenty rods, being then 
thirty rods ahead of pursuit, she began to 
. unbar the door. She had only touched it, 
when some one leaped against it—not one, 
but four or five. Finding it fast, the sav- 
ages, for such they were, set up a howl of 
rage and retreated out of range. ‘* Grand- 
father” was standing still, about fifteen 
rods from the door, and the woman did not 
have to look twice te see into the game. 
One of the Indians had donned the prison- 
er’s clothing, jammed the familiar hat over 
his forehead, and the pursuit was all a sham. 
Before he had left the woods, four or five 
Indians had made a detour and softly ap- 
proached the house, so as to be ready to leap 
in when the bar came down from the door. 
It was not grandmother’s wit, but their own 
haste in leaping out, which had prevented 
the capture of the house and her death. 
The savages then tried another plan. 
They brought the old man out of the woods, 
naked except his shirt, tied him to a wild 
plum tree just out of rifle range of the house, 
and then set about maltreating him, hoping 
to work on the woman’s sympathies. Grand- 
mother could see every movement made, 
and she was nearly crazed to see them 
assault the old man with knives and clubs. 
They pricked him until he was covered with 
blood, theugh not seriously wounded in any 
spot, and, cutting a number of switches 
from the hazel bushes, they whipped him 
until all were tired with the sport. The old 
man groaned a little, but they could not 
make him cry out as they hoped to do; and 
in his heart he hoped that grandmother 
would not be imprudent enough te attempt 
any interference. Her heart big with sym- 
pathy and distress, and her eyes full of tears, 
the woman allowed the savages to get ahead 
of her. Several of them moved back out of 
the range of the knothole, skulked around 
to the north side of the cabin, and grand- 
mother’s first intimation of their presence 
was when she heard the crackling of flames 
inthe brush which they had previously piled 
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against the north door. As soon as the 
flames were lighted, the savages drew off a 
few rods and commenced shooting at the 
spot over the door where she had pulled out 
the chinking to shoot at them before. Not- 
withstanding the whistling of the balls which 
every moment came through into the garret, 
the woman mounted the ladder with a pail 
of water, dashed the contents out through 
the crevice, and mere accident guided the 
dash so that the flames were dowsed out. 

Two hours had passed since the first ap- 
pearance of the Indians; grandmother had 
killed one and wounded others, and such a 
firing and yelling had been kept up that the 
redskins were fearful that help might come 
to the woman, and therefore they withdrew. 
She counted them as they went away, to be 
sure that none were left-behind. They took 
the dead one on their shoulders, and the 
wounded were assisted along each between 
two of his companions. They entered the 
woods, and after an hour had passed without 
their reappearance, grandmother realized 
that all danger to her was over. She opened 
the door, took a scout around her house, 
and then her eye fell upon the horses. The 
animals had made a long run when first tak- 
ing fright, going across the fields for a mile 
or more, and were now coming towards the 
house, dragging a portion of the plow after 
‘them. In ten minutes the woman was gal- 
loping towards the nearest settlement, carry- 
ing both rifle and revolver. <A ride of an 
hour brought her to the hamlet, and seven 
or eight men quickly mounted their horses 
and returned with her. The cabin had not 
been disturbed, and leaving their horses 
there, the men, headed by the anxious and 
tireless woman, took up the trail of the In- 
dians. Following it for an hour, nearly 
always on the run, they suddenly heard the 
report of rifles, followed by whoops and 
yells. 

Two bachelors named Turner had a cabin 
and a farm in the direction of the shots, and 
the pursuers realized that the Indians had 
attacked them. They were hurrying on to 
the rescue, grandmother leading, rifle in 
hand, when she suddenly gave a sign of 
warning, and all sank down. She had 
caught sight ef grandfather and his two 
guards. Through the sparse timber the men 
coulkl see grandfather bound to a tree, and 
his guards standing near by, but their faces 
turned in the direction of the battle which 
was raging beyond. 
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Like so many tigers the pursuers crept 
forward, and only halted when within eight 
or ten rods of the captive. They silently 
arranged for «a volley which should riddle 
the bodies of the guards, and would have 
delivered it in a moment more but for grand- 
father. He caught sight of them, aud his 
joy was so great that he could not repress a 
loud shout. The Indians turned on hearing 
it, and also catching sight of the pursuers, 
gave a yell and darted away. A volley was 
fired as they fled, and the one behind made 
a great leap into the air and fell over a log, 
four or five bullets having struck him in the 
back. 

The other one ran directly for his com- 
panions, and his news raised the siege of the 
Turner cabin inamoment. Finding that a 
revengeful foe was on their trail, the Indians 


made all haste out of the neighborhood, and 
could not be overtaken. 

Grandfather was like a child when re- 
leased. He laughed and cried by turn, threw 
his arms about grandmother, shook hands 
with the men, and acted like one gone crazy. 
He had been cruelly used by the red rascals, 
and was so weak when he attempted to start 
homeward that the men had to carry him 
most of the way. The couple were not a 
week getting out of the State, going back to 
their old home; and in time grandfather re- 
covered and was about again. But to the 
day of his death, when grandmother took 
occasion at the breakfast table to say that 
she had dreamed of this or that, he never 
again charged her with being whimsical, or 
expressed a desire to see her midnight 
visions fulfilled. 


MISS BRIGGS’S ENEMY. 


R. PERRY was an old bachelor, and 
Miss Briggs was an old maid. He lived 

in the brick house on the hill, and she in the 
cottage opposite, and they were mortal en- 
emies. He despised her because she kept two 
cats and a canary, and she loathed him for his 
affection for a huge mastiff and an old knock- 


_ kneed horse. 


‘‘ Why on earth the man don’t try to get a 
decent horse is more than I can imagine!” 
she would say, as he plodded up to the door. 
“ T believe that he is too mean and miserly 
to buy one. ” 

Miss Briggs would have hardly felt pleas- 
ed, had she known that Mr. Perry rode back 
and forward on this wornout piece of horse- 
flesh, for the purpose of annoying her. 

They never spoke, but yet they managed 
to keep up a perfect warfare, by disagreeable 
manners and wrathful glances. 

She sat hour after hour beneath the canary 
birdin the window, with hercat perched upon 
the sill, and her knitting in her hand, throw- 
ing glances of scorn to the opposite side, where 
he, with cigar and newspaper, received, and 
paid them back with interest. 

His detestable dog came over and ran 
through her garden, destroying all her beau- 
tiful tulips and hyacinths, and she gave him 
& hot bath which sent him howling to his 


master, and when said master remonstrated , 
sent word that she would treat him worse 
next time. . 

Her little red cow broke through his en- 
closure and devoured his turnips and cab- 
bages, and he led her home, and informed 
Miss Briggs that a second offence would give 
her a comfortable pasture in the pound. 

For two years they lived and fought, and 
no one could bring about peace between 
them. It was a pity, the neighbors all said, 
for Miss Briggs was a dear little soul, and 
there was not a finer man in the country 
than Mr. Perry. 

‘* Julia, my love,” said Mrs. Perkins, one 
afternoon as she entered the cozy parlor, ‘“‘ I 
am going to have a party, and I want you to 
come down in the afternoon to tea, and re- 
main during the evening. Every one will 
be there.” 

‘*Will that old bach over the way be 
there ?”’ 

‘Mr. Perry? oh yes! We could not get 
along without him.” 

‘‘ Then that settles the matter. I sha’n’t 

” 

‘* Now, Julia, don’t be so foolish! If you 
remain at home he will think that you are 
afraid of him.” 

Miss Briggs thought the matter over. 
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Well, it would look a little like that, and she 
would not have him think so for the world— 
the conceited wretch! 

Mrs. Perkins went home, and it was ar- 
ranged that Miss Briggs was to spend the 
afternoon, and remain for the party. 

She was a pretty little woman, and it was 
always a puzzle to every one why she never 
married. She had a round rosy face, clear 
brown eyes, and beautiful hair, and if she 
was near thirty there was not a smarter 
woman in town. 

She stood before the looking-glass in the 
chamber, and fastened her lace collar over 
the neck of her dress with a plain gold brooch, 
and began to think that she looked very well. 
There was a bright healthy flush upon her 
cheek, and her eyes were full of light and 
beauty. 

She walked into Mrs. Perkins’s sitting- 
room, and found her awaiting her with a 
smiling face. She thought that she must be 
in a very good humor, but said nothing, al- 
lewing the good lady to smile as long and 

- pleasantly as she wished. 

She understood it all when supper time 
came, and Mr. Perkins entered followed by 
Mr. Perry. This was a well-laid plan to 
make the two become friends! 

Miss Briggs bit her lips, and inwardly 
vowed that nothing should tempt her to give 
‘*that her hand in friendship. She 
hated him and always would. 

He was placed directly opposite at the 
table, and many times forced to pass the 
biscuits or preserves, and Miss Briggs ac- 
cepted them, although she declared to Mrs. 
Perkins after supper, that they nearly 
choked her. 

Before evening they both were persuaded 
to overlook the horse and cow difficulty and 
be civil, and Miss Briggs was frightened 
when she found herself talking to him with 
easy and pleasant familiarity. 

The party was a success, and although the 
sports were generally monopolized by the 
younger portion, they found room for the old 
maid and her enemy, and several times they 
found themselves doing most ridiculous 
things in the way of paying forfeits. 

At the end of the evening Miss Briggs was 
at the door ready to depart, when he called:— 

“Miss Briggs, I am going right up your 
way. Will you ride?” 

Would she ride behind that old horse, and 
beside that detestable man? She was won- 
dering whether she would or not, when Mrs. 
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Perkins came and triumphantly led her out 
and packed her into the carriage. 

It was as dark as pitch, and they had to let 
the horse go his own way, and find it the best 
he could, He did so very well until they 
reached the cottage, and then he was bewil- 
dered. 

Mr. Perry spoke, jerked the reins, but to 
no purpose. He then took out the whip. 
Whether his natural dislike to that article, or 
the memory of the indignities he had suffer- 
ed from the hands of the owner of the cottage 
overcame him, it is hard to decide, but at all 
events he kicked up his heels, ran a few rods 
and fell, overturning the buggy and its prec- 
ious contents. 

Miss Briggs was up in a moment, unharm- 
ed, but Mr. Perry was silent as the grave. 
She ran shouting through the darkness, un- 
til Mr. Perry’s help ” came with a lantern 
to her assistance. 

They found the poor man half dead be- 
neath the carriage, and while Dan was at 
work, Miss Briggs ran home for her own 
servant. After much hard labor they suc- 
ceeded in extricating him from the wreck, but 
he was senseless, and they bore him home 
and sent for the doctor. Upon examination 
they found his leg to be broken, and thus 
Miss Briggs’s enemy was at her mercy. 

The days and weeks that followed were 
dreadful ones to the sufferer, but Miss Briggs 
never left him. Day and night she stood 
beside him, and her plump hands adminis- 
tered to every want. 

He forgot the cow and his turnips. He 
forgot the cats andthe canary. He only saw 
a little patient woman, with a pretty face, 
trim figure and tender hands, and—would 
you believe it ?—he fell in love with her. 

How could he help it? She had sat by him 
through the dreary days of pain, she had 
brought him her preserves, and nice invigor- 
ating cordials. She had, in all probability, 
saved his life. 

What could he do? Nothing but fall in 
love. 

‘* Miss Briggs!” he said, one day when he 
was able to sit up. 

“Well, Mr. Perry? ” 

‘“You have been very good to me, and I 
feel as though I owe you a great deal.” 

‘¢ There! now stop right where you are. 
You owe me nothing.” 

‘‘ But would you mind if I trespassed a 
little further on your goodnature ?”’ 

Not at all.” 
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charge the rest of my natural life?” 
“ What?” 
‘Will you marry me? There!” 
Miss Briggs blushed and her answer came 
thus:— 
‘*] will marry you.” 
There was a wedding in the chutch a few 


FRANK OSBORN’S BROTHER. 
‘‘ Well, Miss Briggs, will you take me in 


weeks later, and Mrs. Perkins prepared the 
wedding supper. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perry live in the brick house, 
and the cottage is rented to a young man and 
his wife, to whom Mrs. Perry ee rer: 
her cats and the canary. 

The mastiff and the knockkneed ola horse 
are with their forefathers. 


HE inner harbor at Honolulu presented 
a lively scene at the close of the month 
of October, 185-. A hundred and fifty ships 
were crowded into that little basin, all 
moored head and stern, with flying jibbooms 
in, and yards pointed fore and aft to econo- 
mize space. For nearly all the belated 
whalemen from the various Northern cruis- 
ing-grounds had made their port, and were 
refitting; either for home, or for a ‘“ be- 
tween-season”’ cruise, some in quest of 
spermaceti in the low latitudes, others 
among the ‘“‘ripsacks” in the Californian 
lagoons. 

There was not, throughout the whole fleet, 
a more promising young man, professionally 
considered, than Frank Osborn, of Martha’s 
Vineyard, our mate in the Senator. A man 
of decision and energy, with the courage of 
alion; a Hercules in pbysical build, an Ad- 
mirable Crichton in his knowledge of all 
matters pertaining to his calling. 

But, added to all these qualities, Mr. 
Osborn possessed a heart as tender as a 
girl’s; and_at the time of which I write, it 
was tortured with anxiety at the non-arrival 
of the Casco, in which ship his younger 
brother filled the station of boatsteerer. 
She had been whaling near us in the Arctic 
Sea, and we had last seen her off St. Law- 
rence Island at the close of the season. She 
was bound to Oahu, and, as she outsailed us, 
we had expected to find her snugly moored 
in advance of us. 

But a fortnight had now elapsed since we 
anchored; the last stragglers of the fleet 
were dropping in, one by one, and still no 
signs of the Casco. Day after day, the 
anxious brother, as he carried on the duty 
of the ship, cast wistful glances in the direc- 
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_ of the whole group. Though it’s very un- 


tion of Diamond Hill, hoping to see the 
well-known vessel heave in sight; at early 
dawn, and again with the last fading twi- 
light, he swept the sea-horizon with his 
glass, becoming daily mere moody and des- 
pondent. 

‘*She has made her port somewhere else, 
perhaps,” said Captain Childs. 

‘* Not at these islands. I have overhauled 
the Hilo and Lahaina lists; and here’s the 
little schooner, Keoni Ana, arrived this 
morning, direct from all the windward is- 
lands. Her name isn’t on the list.” 

‘* Hauled up for San Francisco, maybe,” 
suggested the captain, as one who feels it 
necessary to suggest something, though he 
has no belief in it himself. 

**No chance of that, sir,” replied Mr. 
Osborn, with a gloomy shake of the head. 
‘* Captain Taber told me himself he should 
make Honolulu as fast as canvas would 
drive him. He had two slight cases of the 
scurvy aboard when we saw him last. She 
should have been here, on a common chance, 
when we arrived.” 

‘“‘That’s true. She must have gone in 
somewhere before this time—if no accident 
has happened to her.” 

‘*No sane man, who wished to keep his 
crew together, would put his ship’s head in- 
side of San Francisco, now. And I know 
that Taber wouldn’t be hired to go in there,” 
said the mate. 

‘‘ Have you heard from Atooi, to leeward, 
here? She may have touched there, you 
know.” 

‘¢ No, she hasn’t been heard from there— 
or hadn’t two days ago. There is a bare 
chance that she may have fallen to leeward 
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likely that they should have had the trades 
so very different from what we did.” 

Se, clinging to that last hope, that she 
had fallen to leeward, and been obliged to 
keep on, to make a harbor somewhere 
further south, he dropped the subject for 
the time. There was no longer any chance 
of seeing his brother by waiting at Hono- 
lulu; and, the Senator being ready for sea, 
we sailed for a short cruise on the Line. 

We pushed our inquiries anxiously on 
board every vessel spoken during the cruise. 
We again visited the Sandwich Islands for 
our spring outfit, and letters from home, 
meeting there numerous vessels from the 
various Pacific cruising-grounds, but failed 
to obtain any tidings of the Casco. She had 
not been seen or heard from on the Califor- 
nia coast, and was universally spoken of as 
a missing ship. She had gone to the Arctic 
last season—and had never returned. 

The Sea of Okhotsk was our destination in 
the Senator, and we arrived off the “ fifty 
passage’’ very early, to find it so blocked 
with ice that we must necessarily spend a 
few days outside. The captain’s health had 
been failing for several months, and he had 
been advised to give up the command of his 
vessel and remain at Honolulu for medical 
treatment. But he had made up his mind, 
he said, if he must die to die in harness. 
He hoped that the change to a colder cli- 
mate might be beneficial; but it proved the 
reverse. He sank rapidly after entering the 
high latitudes, and on the second day after 
we tacked off-shore, Frank Osborn succeed- 
ed to the command, by Captain Child’s 
death. 

He had said little about his lost brother 
since we had left our spring port. He 
seemed to have fully made up his mind that 
he should never again hear from John, and 
to have resigned himself to the inevitable. 
Something of his old gayety was gone; he 
was not as boisterous in his merry meods 
among his brother officers; but he was still 
Frank Osborn, a little sobered down. 

The remains of our late commander were 
launched into their ocean-grave with all due 
honor and respect. Services were read by 
Mr. Osborn himself, the ship lying hove to, 
with the ensign at half-mast, as usual on 
such occasions, and the cool Arctic air fan- 
ning our heads as we stood, uncovered, 
round the corpse on the main-deck. When 
all was over the crew were mustered at the 
mainmast, by order of the new captain. 


‘¢ Boys,”’ said he, in tones which indicated 
no hesitation or diffidence in view of his new 
position, ‘‘ you understand, of course, that I 
command the ship. The voyage will be fol- 
lowed up the same as if Captain Childs had 
lived, and I trust to you all to do your duty 
and help me to make it a successful one, 
But I shall change our course, so far as this 
season’s work is concerned. I shall make 
the cruise somewhere outside, instead of 
going into the Okhotsk. Brace full, Mr. 
Hudson, and down tacks!”’ And, leaving 
the sterile bluffs of Marikan Island with the 
ice-bound strait on our quarter, we bounded 
on our north-easterly course up the Sea of 
Kamtskatka. 

Little cared we, in the forecastle, about 
this change of programme. The chance of 
success was as good, for aught we knew, on 
one ground as the other, and we had no fear 
that our young chief would neglect the in- 
terests of the voyage. But we did not fail, 
as we canvassed the subject that night in 
full conclave, to attribute his course to a lin- 
gering hope of learning something about the 
fate of the Casco and his young brother. 

“‘T tell you, lads,’’ said old Sam Decker, 
‘* the old man has never been able to give 
the boy up yet.” 

The commanding officer would have been 
spoken of as ‘‘ the old man ”’ even though he 
had been butachild in years. As in this 
case he was, comparatively speaking; for 
Decker was quite old enough to have been 
his father. 

‘Not that I think he’ll go on any wild- 

e chase after him,” he continued. 
‘He'll attend to his business, trying to fill 
the ship. But I think he has a kind of wild 
idee that the Casco may be making a kind of 
Flying Dutchman of herself somewhere be- 
tween the Arctic and the Fox Islands.” 

‘‘ That’s far enough to veer and haul up- 
on,” growled Jobson, the shipkeeper. ‘‘ No 
good’ll ever come of chasing phant’m-ships. 
It’s bad enough to have ’em come in sight of 
ye when ye can’t help it.” 

‘“‘Oh, dry up with your phantoms! that’s 
all my eye and moonshine! ”’ put in Dave 
Greely, a matter-of-fact Yankee from down 
east. ‘* There’s no more Flying Dutchmen 
racing round this sea, or any other sea, than 
there is bog-trotting Irishmen. A ship’s 
always a ship.” 

‘“‘ Ay, lad, but a phant’m isn’t,” was the 
degmatical retort. 

Greely muttered something about “‘ yarns 
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for marines,’’ only the last word being over- 
heard by the shipkeeper. 

‘‘ Marines, eh?” he burst out, indignantly. 
‘“You’d ought to know better than to use 
the word to an old shipmate. Hows’ever, 
you can’t expect much manners from a chap 
with only one voyage exper’ence. You’re 
giving your ’pinion about ‘this sea, or any 
other sea’—you’ve never doubled Good 
Hope, I take it, have you ?”’ 

No,” answered Dave. can’t say that 
I have, yet.” 

thought not,’’ answered the other, 
dryly, seeming to indicate that that clinched 
the whole argument. ‘* Hows’ever,”’ he re- 
sumed, after an oracular pause, “‘ Mr. Os- 
born—I beg his pardon, the old man—is a 
whole-souled fellow, and a rare seaman for 
his years. And that goes a great ways. We 
ought to be quite willing to follow where he 
leads.”’ 

Thus Johnson took credit to himself for 
magnanimity, while simply making a virtue 
of necessity. For the young captain was 
not likely to be much influenced by his opin- 
ion or that of any other subordinate. He 
had taken entire command of the ship. 

We made the snowy crags of Behring’s 
Island, and stood in so near that we thought 
we were going to land. But suddenly the 
captain appeared to have changed his mind, 
as if he thought it only a waste of time. 
Again we swung her off and ran to the east- 
ward across Behring’s Sea, till we fell in 
with right-whales in vast numbers and went 
to work with a will. 

We had pretty good luck in taking oil, 
though we had much fog, and not a little 
rugged weather to contend with. But I 
noticed that the ship was always kept on the 
southern tack whenever it was possible to do 
so; so that we gradually worked towards the 
land. For we were on the ground that lies 
directly north of the Aleutian Chain, or as 
we usually called them, Fox Islands. Still 
we found the whales plenty and made the 
most of clear weather. Captain Osborn was 
much preoccupied in mind, and appeared 
anxious to run in still nearer the land. ‘But 
he never neglected his duty to his owners, 
and no lance in our light flotilla of boats did 
more execution than his own. 

We had lain wrapped in fog for three days, 
without seeing so much as a patch of blue 
sky, though we did not mind it much, as we 
were busily employed in securing the spoils 
we had captured during the last open 
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weather. We had got into thirty fathoms of 
water, with whirling eddies or tide-rips about 
us, when the fog partially cleared, and we 
found ourselves within two miles ef the land, 
a rugged pile of volcanic upheavings, look- 
ing dreary and barren enough. 

Younaska! ’’ exclaimed Captain @sborn, 
at the first glance. ‘See! here’s the pas- 
sage we went through, bound in from the 
Arctic last fall.”?> Then he added, in a lower 
tone, while ashade went across his fine face, 
‘*Tt’s just about where the Casco would 
have come through, too, as she must have 
had the same winds.” 

As there was but little wind stirring, and 
the currents were uncertain and treacherous, 
the anchors were made ready for letting go. 
We knew not how soon the fog might shut 
down again; in which case we could be 
guided only by the depth of water, and by 
our sense of hearing if near breakers. 

This chain of islands forms a dangerous 
barricade across the North Pacific, extend- 
ing more than half the distance between the 
two continents. The passages through the 
chain are numerous, and comparatively safe 
in clear weather. But ships are often under 
the necessity of running blind, uncertain as 
to what particular channel they may be 
navigating. 

But we were not driven to the necessity 
of anchoring, for a breeze sprang up which 
dispersed the mist, and gave us a view of 
the other island forming the west side of the 
passage. We stretched across towards it, 
and approaching within a mile of the shore, 
coasted it along with a leading wind. 

‘“‘Tf we had three or four more whales, 
now,’ said Mr. Hudson, ‘‘ our voyage would 
be made; and what a time this would be to 
run through! We shall never have a better 
one—what’s that, sir? A flagstaff?” 

He was pointing, as he spoke, to the top 
of a crag, apparently inaccessible to any liv- 
ing thing but a goat er a sea-bird. 

‘¢ Tis a pole of some sort, and something 
flying from it,” said the second officer. 
‘‘ Human hands must have raised it there. 
Most likely some Russians that come here 
sealing.” 

Captain Osborn had as yet said ‘nothing, 
but was surveying it intently through an 
opera spy-glass, a short, double affair, very 
convenient for use at the mast-head or in 
rugged weather. He spoke at last, witha 
new light in his countenance, such as had 
not been seen there for months. 
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‘No Russian planted that! There’s a 
piece of an American flag flying. Let her 
come to, Mr. Hudson, head off-shore, and 
lower away my boat!” 

So impatient was he that we were clear of 
the ship and pulling with all our might, ere 
she had fairly stopped her headway. We 
made directly for the spot that looked most 
favorable for landing; and having succeeded 
in doing so, had still a tiresome jaunt before 
us, climbing over rocks which looked as if 
an army of Titans had been employed to 
throw them into heaps.. There were no 
traces to indicate the recent presence of man 
on the shelf where we had landed. A few 
bleached bones of seals and other still larger 
amphibia were found, which might have be- 
longed to animals slaughtered the year be- 
fore. By advancing inland a little, we found 
it possible to ascend the cliff which had 
shown us nothing but a precipitous wall on its 
sea-face. 
stood, fatigued and blown, upon the summit 
of the pinnacle, with the strips of bunting 
flying over our heads—tattered remnants of 
our own country’s ensign. 

The staff, which had, beyond question, 
done duty as a whale-boat’s mast, was 
planted in a crevice between two great 
bowlders of rock, and further secured up- 
right by lashing. It was the most conspicu- 
ous spot on the island for raising a signal, to 
attract the notice of passing vessels. 

Wedged firmly in a crevice, edgewise, was 
a piece of board, such as every whaler has, 
for repairing boats. The captain jerked it 
eagerly up to the light, and revealed an in- 
scription in black paint:— 

‘Ship Casco, of New Bedford, wrecked 
Sept. 27, 185-. 14 men saved. Seek the 
crew at the foot of the cliffs on the south 
side of the island.” 

He turned his face to the southward, and 
looked over the waste of volcanic rock, pile 
beyond pile, stretching away inland. To 
cross the island by that route would bea 
formidable undertaking, if indeed it could be 
done at all. Beside, we could be of little 
service when we arrived there, unless the 
ship were placed in communication with us. 

‘Back! Back to the boat!’ he cried, leap- 
ing from crag to crag in mad haste, as he led 
the way, down the dizzy descent. 

Inspired by his example, we were not long 
regaining our ship. The impatient brother 
could not think of waiting for another day to 
commence operation. The weather, for 


And after a toilsome struggle, we | 
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once, was clear; the nights-were short in that 
latitude; and darkness settled down upon 
the Senator, heading boldly into the passage. 
No one left the deck that night until our an- 
chor was let go, at two hours after midnight, 
when the broad Pacific lay open before us to 
the southward. No more could be done un- 
til daylight. 

As soon as the outlines of the land became 
once more distinct, we were again under sail, 
running down the southern coast. The 
scene of the winter-residence of the castaways 
opened to view within an hour afterwards. 

A rude shanty, framed with wreck-lumber, 
and covered with skins of seals and sea-lions, 
stood near the beach, sheltered from the icy 
north winds by a precipitous cliff which rose 
behind it. The site was just sufficiently re- 
moved from this sheltering wall to avoid the 
dangers and inconveniences that might arise 
from heavy snowdrifts. 

Another staff, with no vestige of a flag re- 
maining, stood close by the house, and sev- 
eral casks were standing or lying, here and 
there, by the water side. But no human be- 
ing appeared to welcome us; and, on landing, 
we found the place deserted. Over the door 
of the shanty was another piece of board 
fastened up, on which we read:— 

‘¢ Five survivors of the crew of ship Casco, 
wrecked in September last, left this spot, 
which has been our winter-quarters, June 9th 
in a leaky whale-boat. The graves of nine 
of our shipmates, who have died during the 
winter will be found behind the house at the 
foot of the cliff. We shall try to reach 
Onalashka, hoping to find human beings 
there, or meet with some vessel—Aaron 
West,1st officer—Daniel Mills—John Os- 
born—Richard Burns—Manuel De Souza.” 

June 9th, only two weeks ago! And the 
captain’s brother was alive! Of course he 
did not give us much time to linger here, 
after learning this. Our observations were 
but hurried ones. No record of their pro- 
ceedings was found; if any existed, they had 
taken it with them. The story of their terri- 
ble winter’s experience was, most likely, un- 
written. But each reflective mind could 
supply, in its own way, the dreadful details. 

We hurried on board, leaving all as we had 
found it, and lest no time in resuming the 
prosecution of our search, which had now, 
at least, a definite object. The captain was 
still further stimulated to exertion by the cer- 
tainty that his brother was so recently alive. 
He reasoned that the castaways would keep 
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on the south side of the island, as most likely 
to fall in with human habitations by so doing; 
and the ship’s course was shaped accordingly. 

Three days had elapsed, and, again fog- 
bound, we lay under short canvas, finding 
ourselves within a few miles of Onalashka. 
The captain walked his narrow limits, chafing 
at the fatality which seemed to attend his 
efforts, for he was powerless, as to making 
any further search, until a change of weather. 

Suddenly, the ship, forging slowly through 
the water, met something on the bluff of her 
bow with a slight shock. There could be no 
floating ice here at that season; and, aston- 
ished, we all ran to the side, to behold a boat 
sunk level with the water; only the stern and 
stern-post rising above the surface. She 
was vibrating and dancing about from the 
effect of the blow, which had merely pushed 
her aside, out of our path. 

She was soon secured and hauled alongside, 
when it was found that she had sunk in con- 
sequence of a lap having started off, in one 
of her lower streaks, from the nails rusting 
out. There were no oars, no loose matters— 
everything had floated away; but under the 
stern was a magazine of provisions, in the 
shape of pieces of seal’s flesh, closely packed, 
and the name ‘‘ Casco” was branded in the 
loggerhead, putting her identity beyond 
question. 

Here, then, was an end to the hopes which 
had, until now, buoyed the captain up. 
Their boat, shattered and “‘ nail-crazy,”’ had 
sunk from under them, and they had miser- 
ably perished. There could be no other con- 
clusion from what we saw before us. 

We took the wreck on board, and with sad 
hearts, returned to our cruising ground. 
Our old success was continued to us, and we 
turned our faces southward in September, 
witha full ship. But the captain never men- 
tioned his brother, or in any way referred to 
the subject. It seemed even to have passed 
out of his thoughts, and to have become a part 
of the dead past. 

We had traversed more than a hundred 
degrees of latitude on our homeward route, 
and were nearing Cape Horn with acracking 
breeze and all sails set, when a ship, outward 
bound, was reported in sight, almost directly 
in our track. As we neared her, we recog- 
nized her as the Congaree. She was strug- 
gling gallantly under double-reefed topsails, 
but with little prospect of rounding the cape 
Without a change of wind. 


Up went her ensign when we had approach- 
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ed within a mile; as if they had just made us 
out, and wished to communicate. 

** T can’t stop to speak to him now,’’ said 
the captain. ‘If he has letters for us I 
should like to get them; but I can’t shorten 
sail to lose the breeze. If it holds, we shall 
be in the Atlantic to night.” 

The ensign of the outward bounder was 
run down—then up, and down again—as if 
there were some special reason for wishing 
to speak with us. 

‘* What in the world can he want?” the 
captain muttered, in a fretful, impatient tone. 
“His business must be very urgent, to 
want to make me heave to now.”’ 

Down went the flag, asif they had given 
up their point entirely. But as we were 
nearly astern of herit was hoisted again—un- 
iondown! Such an appeal was not. to be resist- 
ed by any seaman with a heart in his bosom 
—certainly not by Frank Osborn. In came 
our studding-sails; but we had run too far on 
our course to speak her, and were obliged to 


- round to in the lee position. 


‘* He’s coming to us, sir,’’ said Mr. Hudson, 
as our maintopsails swung in aback, the light 
sails slatting in the stiff breeze, for we had 
had no time, as yet, tofurlthem. There’s 
his boat, lowering away.” 

‘Captain Monroe! What does your flag 
of distress mean ? What can I do for you?” 
inquired our commander, who had recog- 
nized the other while he was climbing the 
man-ropes. 

** Oh, I only set that to make you heave 
to,’ was the answer. ‘‘ You’ll forgive me 
for it, know. Let me introduce my second 
efficer—Mr. Osborn.” 

‘* Frank!”’ cried the young man, who had 
followed his captain up the side, and now 
leaped into his brother’s outstretched arms. 

John!” 

I know of no sight more affecting than a 
strong man in tears. Our captain was not a 
man to be ashamed of his emotion; and, as 
he strained the younger seaman to his heart, 
many bronzed cheeks among the lookers-on 
were wet from sympathy. It soon found 
vent in the orthodox way, as understood 
among seamen and soldiers. 

‘“‘Three cheers for the old man and his 
brother!”’ said old Sam Decker, huskily, 
with a big tear standing in each eye. 

The mystery of John Osborn’s apparent 
resurrection was soon explained. The five 
survivors of the Casco, after several days of 
suffering, exhausted with the constant labor 
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necessary to keep their frail craft afloat, 
were rescued by a party of Aleutians, who 
were out from Onalashka in a baydar, or 
skin canoe. Their shattered boat was on 
the point of sinking when they were taken 
from her. Though the land was in sight, 
they were many miles from it, and it was 
hardly possible they could have lived to 
reach it. 

But they had fallen into good hands, and, 
after recruiting their strength for a few 
days, took passage in a small Russian vessel 
for Sitka, whence they soon reached San 
Francisco. John fell in with old acquaint- 
ances there, who supplied him with the 
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means for a quick passage home by the 
Isthmus route. 

Nothing daunted by his perils, he was 
again embarked on a similar voyage. A 
happy hour was spent by the brothers, and 
they parted, perhaps not to meet again for 
many years. But that was looked upon as a 
mere matter of course by the seamen of the 
Vineyard and Nantucket. Where several 
sons of one family pursue the same adven- 
turous calling, a separation of ten, fifteen, 
or even twenty years is nothing uncommon 
—broken, perhaps, once or twice, by a 
casual encounter on the great ocean high- 
way. 


THE SONG OF SPRING. 
BY JENNIE JOY. 


COME at last! you have waited long, 
And called me laggard in jest and song; 
You have opened your doors to catch my breath, 
Inhaling instead miasma and death. 
But fling them wide now! for health I bring! 
And welcome me, welcome me, balmy Spring! 


I’ve loosened the bonds of the river streams, 

Its waters dance and its white caps gleam; 

I’ve kissed the brow of the slumbering rills, 

They are flashing down from their native hills; 

I’ve called from the south groves bright birds to sing; 
Then welcome me, welcome me, joyful Spring! 


You may trace my way through the forest glade 

By the quivering light through the young leaf’s shade, 
By the gleaming gold of the cowslip’s cup, 

By the scent of flowers where the wild bees sup, 

By the first white butterfly on the wing; 

Then welcome me, welcome me, beautiful Spring! 


Come up from the city with brow of care, 
And drink in the breath of the mountain air; 
I’ve draped your bowers with fringes complete, 
And woven an emerald mat for your feet 
Close by the pure fount of a woodland spring; 
Then hasten to welcome me, balmy Spring! 


Oh, come to my bowers! [I tarry not long; 

I pass, like the pale, voiceless, phantom throng, 

To the golden shore, where flowers ne’er die, 

Where springs are perennial.” Earth-friends, good-by! 
My task is ended. Dost hear Summer sing? 

Then breathe a farewell to the passing Spring. 


AN INNOCENT DECEPTION. 


BY M. M. E. 


N at the open windows of the dark oak- 
wainscoted library at Hendyne Hall 
floated the light summer breeze. Two men 
—father and son—stood there exchanging 
words which were to part them forever. In 
answer to a hot angry speech of his stern- 
looking father, George Mordaunt, the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed young Guardsman, said 
very quietly :— 

‘* Father, I say nothing to excuse my sin; 
itis unpardonable. But it was not commit- 
ted, as you probably imagine, entirely to 
gratify my own selfish extravagance. It is 
right that you should know ”—— 

‘“Not another word!” thundered proud 
Geoffry Mordaunt. ‘From this moment 
you are no son of mine, and I command you 
to leave the house forever. Hendyne Hall 


is no refuge for a forger. Go; and the curse 
of the father you have disgraced be upon you 
now, henceforth, and forever! ” 

Without a word George turned and left the 
room, the echo of those terrible words ring- 


ing in his ears as he walked slowly down the 
stairs. In the hall he met his only sister, 
the youngest of the family, raven-haired, 
black-eyed Isabel, a queenly likeness of her 
dark-browed father, with not an iota of his 
pride wanting. George stopped before her, 
looking pleadingly into the beautiful cold 
face, with a desperate longing to hear some 
gentler words to carry away as his last re- 
membrance of his heme. 

‘* Isabel,’’ he said wistfully, as he held out 
his hand, “* lam going away—never to re- 
turn. Won’t you say good-by?” 

‘‘ The man who brings disgrace to Hendyne 
Hall is no brother of mine!” returned the 
haughty beauty, sweeping aside the out- 
stretched hand as she threw back her head 
and walked on, the rustle of her velvet robes 
over the polished floor the only: sound break- 
ing the stillness which followed the harsh 
words. 

George watched her silently until she dis- 
appeared from view, and then stood studying 
in a half-stupefied way the hand that she had 
spurned. With a heavy heart he walked out 
of the door, down the broad stone steps, and 
through the avenue, and then forever turned 
his back upon the home of his childhood. 

Hendyne Hall had been in existence for 


centuries. It was known to have beey built 
by a Mordaunt; and now, after sheltering 
many generations of Mordaunts, the frown- 
ing walls seemed to have imparted to the 
present occupants much of their forbidding 
gloom. 

The head of the family was stern old 
Geoffry Mordaunt, a widower since the birth 
of his only daughter Isabel—now eighteen 
years old and the mistress of the Hall. There 
were also two sons, Francis and George, the 
former as like his father in person and tem- 
perament as it was possible for a son to be, 
while it was a source of constant wonder to 
his family and friends how fate ever came to 
graft fair-haired, light-hearted, impulsive 
George upon the Mordaunt stock. 

Upon coming to man’s estate, a few years 
before, George, who had found the life of 
seclusion and gloom at the Hall, brightened 
by never a ray of sympathy or family affec- 
tion, almost unbearable, had asked his father 
to purchase a commission in the Guards for 
him. Since then very little of his time had 
been passed at Hendyne. But the repressed 
life he had previously led was the worst pos- 
sible preparation for a young man of George’s 
enthusiastic, impulsive temperament, berfore 
plunging into the dissipations of London so- 
ciety. The result was what might have 
been expected. The young Guardsman be- 
gan almost immediately a course of thought- 
less extravagance, while participating eager- 
ly in all the excitements and gayety of the 
day. In spite of his generous allowance, he 
was constantly in debt; but for a time this 
troubled him very little, as his father at first 
made no demur about clearing him every 
year or two. At last, however, old Geoffry 
Mordaunt grew somewhat shocked at his 
son’s frequent escapades, beginning to real- 
ize that a fortune even so large as his must 
in the end suffer by such constant drains 
upon it. Many painful scenes followed be- 
tween father and son; but, in spite of these, 
George’s debts went on increasing. 

About a year before George had been for- 
bidden the old home, Geoffry Merdaunt had 
been obliged again to take in hand his 
younger son’s very involved affairs, to bring 
order out of the confusion; but the old man 
had solemnly sworn that he would never 
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assist him again. George, deeply grateful, 
and realizing thoroughly the justice of his 
father’s wrath, had made resolutions and 
promises innumerable for the future; but 
the young man was rather weak, and too 
deeply in the toils of his old habits to accom- 
plish the reformation promised. Before the 
year was out he was obliged to sell his com- 
mission in the Guards, and begin at that late 
day the study of law; and then one terrible 
morning came like a thunder-clap to the 
haughty Mordaunts the news that one of 
their family had committed forgery! George 
Mordaunt had forged his father’s name fora 
thousand pounds. 

To avoid publicity, old Geoffry had paid 
the money, and then the criminal was cast 
out from among his family, and all future 
mention of him in the household perempto- 
rily forbidden. Nothing mere was heard of 
the predigal until nearly a year later, when 
Geoffry Mordaunt was notified by the physi- 
cian who had attended him of the death of 
George—his son—in Paris. 

‘* Better so a thousand times, than that he 
should live to disgrace us further!” said 
the old man, as he communicated the news 
to his children. 

It was only what they had a right to 
expect—that even Death should lend his aid 
to keep untarnished the honor of the Mor- 
daunts of Hendyne. 


The frescoes in the state drawing-room at 
the Hall were gradually fading, and, unless 
they were to be allowed to disappear alto- 
gether, something must be done for their 
preservation. For this purpose an artist, 
John Lorrimer, was summoned from Lon- 
don a few months after George’s death, who 
took up his abode in one of the towers of the 
Hall. 

He was a fine-looking man about thirty 
years of age, enthusiastic enough to throw 
his whole heart and soul into the undertaking 
placed in his hands, and to make progress 
that was satisfactory even to the haughty 
old master, who en rare occasions entered 
the drawing-room and vouchsafed a few con- 
descending words to the artist. 

Isabel, being somewhat of an artist her- 
self, strolled in more frequently than her 
father was aware. The young lady often 
found time hanging rather heavily on her 
hands, and sought amusement in watching 
the practice of an art which, at that time, 
had more interest for her, perhaps, than 


anything else in the world. She allowed the 
painter, too, at times to give her a few hints 
as to a picture of the Hall on which she was 
engaged. 

Isabel’s governess had left her only a year 
before, and the young lady, though she 
regarded her and everyone else with perfect 
indifference, missed unconsciously the occu- 
pation to which she had been used. The 
governess was a girl but little older than 
herself, and had been banished in disgrace 
from Hendyne Hall for insisting, in a very 
impertinent way, as Miss Isabel said, upon 
going te her invalid mother, who was said to 
be dying, at a time when the young lady 
fancied that she particularly needed her 
services. Of course no one could ration- 
ally expect that the requirements of a gov- 
erness could be permitted to inconvenience 
the Mordaunts of Hendyne; so she was paid 
her salary and dismissed, no one feeling any 
desire to interfere but George, who declared 
it to be a ‘‘ monstrous shame,” and insisted 
upon escorting Miss Lewis to her home. 

Isabel had no associates of her own age— 
there was no one in the neighborhood who 
was her equal in birth and position, and she 
had not yet made her entrance into London 
society—so even the occasional companion- 
ship of the artist was not without its charm; 
and he, for his part, could never gaze his fill 
upon the regal, faultlessly beautiful face of 
the young mistress of the Hall. 

When a note was handed to Geoffry Mor- 
daunt on the morning after the frescoes 
were finished, telling him that on the eve- 
ning before his daughter had eloped with 
the painter, who, before the note reached 
him, would be her husband, the old man 
understood his child well enough to know 
that no lack of pride had caused the rash 
deed. On the contrary, Isabel never 
dreamed that for her descent was possible. 
She could raise her husband to her high 
position, but never sink to his! 

But the father cursed his daughter as he 
had cursed his son—for the disgrace seemed 
to him almost as deep; and he shut himself 
up in close seclusion with his eldest son, 
who at least might be trusted never to forget 
his high estate, for he was every whit as 
cold, haughty and gloomy as his father. 

Isabel lived with her husband in London 
fer five years, disappointed, fighting against 
destiny, passionately regretting the one dis- 
astrous impulse of her life which she had 
obeyed; but never humbled, never forgetting 
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we 


that she was a Mordaunt of Hendyne Hall, 
Totally unfitted for the life of privations that 
she led, the selfish, disappointed woman 
made her husband’s life almost as unhappy 
as her own, and the ill-assorted pair were 
constantly at variance. Her two children— 
a boy and a girl, whom she loved with the 
first real affection of her life—formed the 
one bright spot in the life of the wretched 
woman; and her passionate grief and de- 
spair when the boy succumbed to some 
childish ailment knew no bounds. 

At last her husband died, leaving her with 
barely enough means to support existence 
in the most narrow way; and then she hum- 
bled her pride sufficiently to write to her 
father, not for help for herself—she could 
bear privations—but she considered it unfit- 
ting that her child, the heiress of Hendyne 
Hall, should want for anything. 

Whether in any circumstances the old 


' man would have responded to her appeal 


was doubtful; but Isabel had certainly 
chosen her words badly. In thus arrogantly 
putting forward her child as the future 
heiress, she reminded him of a fact which 
was galling beyond description. It was per- 
fectly true; if he and his son were to die, 
the hated Isabel and her child would inherit 
Hendyne. He had brooded over this for 
years, and would have given half his income 
to see his son married. The receipt of this 
letter threw him therefore into a perfect 
transport of rage and indignation; and, giv- 
ing himself no time for thought, he stalked 
into his son’s library, which he entered 
scarcely twice a year, and threw the letter 
angrily upon the table at which his son was 
writing. 

‘“‘ There, Francis! ” he exclaimed, hoarse- 
ly. ‘Read that piece of impertinence, and 
then continue your refusal to accede to my 
wishes if you can!” 

As Francis hastily perused his sister’s let- 
ter, the father saw with satisfaction that the 
contents disturbed him almost as much as 
they had himself; but the young man was 
always slow tospeak. Laying down the let- 
ter, he stared at it thoughtfully, with a dark 
frown upon his brow and a vindictive light 
in his black eyes. His father waited, hesi- 
tating to disturb him. 

At last the young man said very ab- 
ruptly :— 

‘* Father, have I your permission to go to 
London to-morrow, probably to stay during 
the season ?”” 
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‘* You, Francis, going to leave Hendyne— 
going te London for the season! What can 
you mean?” 

‘“*T mean, father, to do as you wish. 
Neither you nor I could rest quietly in our 
graves if any other than a Mordaunt were 
ruling at Hendyne Hall—especially if it were 
the child of a penniless artist! I shall go to 
London to-morrow; and I think I can prom- 
ise you to return with a wife whose birth 
and position shall not disgrace us.’’ 

So the only answer Isabel had was the 
return of her own letter to her without a 
word of comment. 

Francis returned three months later with 
a fair young bride, one of the numerous 
daughters of a by no means well-to-do Scotch 
nobleman, who married him for his wealth, 
while she had been chosen simply as being 
a fitting wife fora Mordaunt, and to per- 
petuate the family name. 

Surely never did bride meet with a heartier 
and sincerer welcome in her husband’s home, 
where the young Scotch girl was received 
with an amount of state befitting a queen. 
But, alas, as time went on, the young 
matron failed to do her duty in the high 
position to which she had been called, and 
when, three years after the marriage, old 
Geoffry closed his eyes forever, and was laid 
with his fathers in the family vault, Mrs. 
Francis had as yet contributed no heir or 
heiress to Hendyne Hall. There had been 
no love from the first between the wedded 
pair—even companionship had been little 
cultivated—and this bitter disappointment 
seemed to separate them more and more, 
Francis living alone among his books, and 
his wife—a weak, passionless creature—fab- 
ricating unending strips of embroidery, and 
adorning herself with the most fashionable 
and costly attire. : 

A few months after the death of the old 
man, Hendyne Hall was closed for a lengthy 
period, Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt betaking 
themselves to a family estate in Ireland. 

After twe years of absence, news was one 
day received at Hendyne which set all the 
bells ringing and flags waving; for at last 
had taken place the event so eagerly desired 
for years—an heiress had been born to the 
Mordaunts. 

Hendyne Hall remained clesed for many 
years, save for occasional flying visits from 
the family, on one of which they brought 
with them their lovely five-year-old daughter 
Violet; and it was not until the education of 
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the young heiress was completed that the 
Mordaunts at last returned to take up their 
abode in the long-deserted hall. 

A perpetual protest against the gloom and 
darkness of the old mansion was bright, 
winsome, lovely Violet Mordaunt, with her 
merry, silvery laugh, her sparkling gray 
eyes, and her warm, affectionate heart, 
which found something to love in every 
man, woman and child about her. 

‘“‘ Surely a strange child to grow up in such 
a family!” said the neighbors. ‘Is it the 
story of her Uncle George repeating it- 
self?” 

But for Violet there was nothing to fear; 
the eager, enthusiastic, impulsive tempera- 
ment was there, it was true; but there also 
was the safeguard her uncle lacked—the 
strong head and clear judgment to keep all 
in check. Her father loved her as he had 
never loved any human being, but openly 
bewailed the absence in his daughter of 
every vestige of the Mordaunt pride which, 
he told himself, had kept the Mordaunts 
what they were. He was totally blind to 
the existence in Violet of another kind of 
pride, which was far nobler, and which 
might have given him the assurance that she 
could never degrade herself by a dishenora- 
ble action, never be guilty of an untruth, 
though she would devote herself, heart and 
soul, to the interests of the poorest peasant 
’ in the village, without feeling that she low- 
ered herself. Violet soon came to be known 
and loved in every cottage for miles around, 
not for the substantial tokens of her pres- 
ence which every poor family could show, 
but for the kind words, the hearty friendli- 
ness bridging the gulf between rich and 
poor, which were far more precious than 
money. 

From Ireland Violet had brought with 
her, as her maid and constant attendant, a 
rosy-cheeked, plump, black-eyed Irish lass 
of about her own age. Nora was devotedly 
attached to her beautiful young mistress, 
whose companion and protector she invaria- 
bly was in the lonely country walks and 
drives of which the young lady was so fond 
—in fact, outside of the Hall the two were 
very seldom seen apart. 

It was late one afternoon in July. The 
day had been oppressively hot, and the heir- 
ess of Hendyne, who for an hour had been 
yawning disconsolately over a novel, at last 
threw aside the book which had so lament- 
ably failed to entertain her, and announced 
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her intention of going down to the lake for 
water-lilies. Her mother raised no objection 
—she never tried to control Violet—and, 
after leaving directions that Nora should 
be told to join her at the lake, Violet strolled 
slowly across the lawn and through the dark 
pine wood which covered the hill sloping 
down to the lake, now lying without a ripple 
in the stillness of the July afternoon. 

Fastened to the shore were two trim little 
boats—Violet’s private property. In the 
smallest of these she took her seat and lazily 
paddled out in the direction of a clump of 
lilies, stopping here and there to dip her fin- 
gers in the clear water or to watch the 
dragon-flies skimming lightly over the sur- 
face 


Half an hour later Nora was still absent; 
but, if the young lady had not been so intent 
on her lilies, the dragon-flies, the sunset, 
and the reflections in the water, she might 
have heard other footsteps crushing the 
fallen twigs in the wood. 

Humming softly a fragment from the 
latest opera, Claude Delettrez came on un- 
consciously to meet his fate. Catching 
sight of Violet, he stopped suddenly just 
before emerging from the shadows of the 
wood, while from between the trees he could 
see perfectly the pretty picture before him. 
There she sat, quietly enough, her boat in the 
centre of the lilies, one of her sculls floating 
away lazily in the centre of the lake. Her 
sleeves were rolled up almost to the elbow, 
revealing a pair of faultless, round white 
arms; her golden-brown hair—simply ar- 
ranged in a long loose braid—was allowed 
to hang below her waist; and, with her lap 
full of the white lilies which her fingers 
were idly fashioning into fantastic shapes, 
Violet had sunk into a reverie which was 
more idle than profound, for the languid 
heat of the July afternoon was telling on 
her. 

Claude Delettrez was an artist, and, exactly 
as another artist had done more than twenty 
years before, he fell over head and ears in 
love with the only daughter of the Mordaunts 
of Hendyne. After gazing at Violet with 
delighted, enraptured eyes fora few moments, 
the artist-soul within him awoke; and, noise- 
lessly seating himself on a mossy stone, he 
opened his portfolio, and was soon absorbed 
in transferring the lovely picture to paper. 
Violet sat as if her most ardent wish was to 
further the painter’s designs. Only once she 
moved, raising her head, and looking in 
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some surprise towards the wood as she 
called, ** Nora!” 

‘* Ah, she expects some one! I must be 
quick!” muttered the artist. 

Nearly ten minutes passed before the 
painter’s quick ears detected the sound of 
footsteps coming hastily through the wood. 

‘‘T must contrive to stop this Nora for five 
minutes, if possible,” he solilequized; ‘‘ then 
I shall have finished all but the exquisite 
face. That must wait for another occasion. 

‘‘Good afternoon, Nora,’? he remarked 
the next instant, addressing the astonished 
girl with the utmost sang-froid as she ap- 
proached. ‘*I hope you are not in a hurry, 
for I should like tospeak to you. The young 
lady is quite comfortable, you see.”’ 

‘“ Indéed, sir, then I am in a hurry,” said 
Nora distrustfully; “‘ and faith I’m not at all 
sure that Miss Violet is comfortable! What 
might you be doing here, sir? Perhaps you 
don’t know that strangers are not allowed in 
these grounds ? 

‘‘T am doing no harm, Nora, I promise 
you. Come here and see, if you wish.” 

Nora drew near, her curiosity getting the 
better of her prudence. 

‘Och, sir, how beautiful!’’ she cried in 
delight. ‘“‘Sure it’s Miss Violet herself, 
without her sweet face! ”’ 

‘‘ Hush, Nora; don’t speak so loud! Miss 
Violet doesn’t know anything about it, and 
itis of no use troubling her; for I’m not 
doing a bit of harm, you see.” 

But at this, honest Nora drew back rather 
alarmed. 

“Faith, sir, I must be going! Miss 
Violet will wonder why I am late.” 

‘Stop, Nora, just a minute—I have some- 
thing to say toyou! I should like very much 
to take your picture.” 

picture?” cried the flattered Nora, 
radiant. 

‘““Why, yes, Nora, of course! Where 
could I find a better-looking girl? And I 
would give it to you when it was done, and 
you could present it te—you know whom.” 

‘Och, sir,” cried Nora bashfully, fairly 
beaming with pleasure, ‘“‘ how ever did you 
find out about Tim and me? ”’ 

‘“« Ah, Nora, I know more than you think! 
Tell me—does your mistress often come 
down here ?” 

“Yes, sir—most afternoons,” replied the 
girl. 

‘Now, Nora, yeu look like a good amiable 
girl—just the sort of one to be nice and ac- 
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commodating. You see, I haven’t finished 
the picture of Miss Violet yet, and it would 
be a thousand pities to let it go without a 
face. If you would only be good enough to 
manage to have that little door in the wall 
unlocked to-morrow—I nearly broke my zeck 
climbing over it to-day—I am almost sure 
you would find half a sovereign somewhere 
about there afterwards—perhaps a whole 
one.”” 

But again Nora drew back. 

**T must go now, sir.”’ 

‘*T could make your picture, too, Nora,”’ 
added the tempter. 

Nora wavered. 

‘And I will give you a copy of Miss 
Vielet’s picture as well,’ said the artist, in 
despair. 

This carried the day. _Nora gave the re- 
quired promise hesitatingly, and was allow- 
ed to depart. 

“There you are at last, Nora!’ called a 
musical voice from the water, as the girl ap- 
peared on the shore. ‘I have lost my scull, 
and can’t move. You must come out with 
the other boat.” 

sure, Miss Violet,” cried Nora, in 
despair, “‘ you know it’s always yourself that 
pushes the boat along, and I don’t know how 
to do it at all, at all!” 

There was a pause; then Violet cried good- 
naturedly :— 

‘Then go up to the house, Nora, and bring 
seme one one down to help me. Be quick— 
I am tired of waiting here.” 

At that moment, to Violet’s great surprise, 
a masculine figure appeared behind Nora—a 
young man not in the least like any one she 
had seen in the neighborhood, Violet had 
time to observe before he spoke. 

‘* Would mademoiselle allow me the plea- 
sure of serving as her boatman?” he said, 
with a slight foreign accent. ‘It seems 
hardly worth while sending such a distance 
for what I could do se quickly.” 

Violet looked at him silently with sweet sur- 
prised eyes, while the young man waited in 
breathless suspense. Was she going to re- 
fuse? Finally the coveted permission floated 
across the water. 

‘* Thank you. I shall be glad of your as- 
sistance.”’ 

Claude sprang into the skiff, scarcely able 
to contain his laughter at Nora’s comical look 
of astonishment. 

‘* Mind, Nora—mum’s the word! ”’ he said, 
in very low tones as he pushed off. 
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Nora looked dubiously at the gold piece ly- 
ing in the palm of her hand, and said nething. 

Not a word was spoken by either Violet or 
her rescuer until both stood on dry land again, 
when the young man raised his hat and said 
very deferentially:— 

‘“*T suppose I am addressing Miss Mor- 
daunt? I certainly owe some apology for my 
presence here. I am a painter, and, stray- 
ing in here accidentally, came across a bit of 
landscape which it was impossible to resist. 
Now that I find I am upon private ground, I 
must of course try to forget the tempting bit 
of landscape and promise mademoiselle not to 
intrude again.” 

A moment’s hesitation, broken only by a 
strange suppressed cough from Nora, and 
Miss Mordaunt answered gravely, with rather 
a stately inclination of her small head:— 

‘¢T thank you for your assistance. Finish 
your picture, by all means. At this distance 
from the Hall my parents could scarcely look 
upon your presence as an intrusion. Good 
afternoon. 

The young lady bowed and turned away, 
followed by her faithful attendant, whose 
mind was exceedingly disturbed by the strange 
event of the afternoon, and especially by her 
own participation therein. 

‘Faith I shall just tell Miss Violet all 
about it some day! ’’ she muttered decisively 
to herself, turning to steal a glance at the 
subject of her cogitations. .- 

To her discomfiture he was standing where 
they had left him, and pointing meaningly 
towards the small door in the wall, at the 
same time greeting her with something very 
like a wink. 

Violet was silent until she and Nora had 
almost reached the house, when, with a low 
merry laugh, she turned to her companion. 

‘* Much good my permission will do him, 
Nora. They will never let him in at the 
gate, and he can scarcely climb the wall. 
By the way, how did he manage to get in 
to-day, I wonder ?”’ 

Nora compressed her lips tightly, answer- 
ing never a word, and her mistress also 
relapsed into thoughtful silence. She could 
scarcely have said less toa gentleman who 
had just done her a service; she hardly ac- 
knowledged to herself that she would have 
liked very much to do more—to give orders 
at the lodge that the young artist was to be 
admitted if he should appear there. But 
Violet knew well her parents’ reasons for 


disliking everything pertaining to artists, 


and even she would not have dared to run 
such a risk. 

Ora the following afternoon Violet went 
for her row on the lake considerably earlier 
than usual; but, as she and Nora were 
returning through the wood, they met their 
acquaintance of the day before, portfolio in 
hand. To her mistress’s surprise, Nora 
began to blush violently, and, starting with 
astonishment at the encounter, fell headlong 
over the root of a tree grewing across the 
pathway. 

Claude stepped forward, and, after raising 
his hat to Miss Mordaunt, assisted her fallen 
attendent to rise, as politely “‘as if it had 
been Miss Violet herself,’’ as the flattered 
maiden declared afterwards when relating 
the particulars to her faithful Tim. * 

A few words followed this encounter— 
very few, of no importance; but the painter 
passed on, well satisfied. Miss Mordaunt 
had not seemed at all surprised or displeased 
at seeing him again; a sort of acquaintance 
was being established between them. He 
would come again to-morrow; and who 
could say what might come of it all? 

He did come again on the morrow, but 
departed in disgust in the twilight; for Vio- 
let had not appeared. On the next day also 
the lake seemed to have no charms for her, 
nor on the next; but on the fourth after- 
noon, as he took a somewhat circuitous 
route through the wood, he came upon Vio- 
let and her attendant picnicking upon a 
moss-covered rock, Violet leaning lazily 
against the trunk of a tree, superintending 
the preparation of a pot of chocolate which 
Nora was boiling over a small spirit-lamp. 

Claude stopped to contemplate the pretty 
picture, and this time, after a few remarks 
—principally addressed to Nora—ventured 
to show Violet a view of Hendyne Hall 
which he was painting—more to excuse his 
loitering than for any other reason. Violet 
loved her home devotedly, and awoke to 
genuine interest in the contemplation of its 
painted presentment. As she was looking 
at the picture with well-pleased eyes, the 
chocolate boiled, and Nora, turning in per- 
plexity from the stranger to the pot, the 
contents of which were in such imminent 
danger of boiling over, in the ignorance and 
simplicity of her heart did Claude a service: 
which raised in him a mad desire to embrace 
her on the spot. ‘‘ Faith, Miss Violet, the- 
chocolate is cooked!’ she said, ‘‘ Am I te- 
give the gentleman a cup?” 
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For an instant Violet looked embarrassed 
—Claude tried unsuccessfully to appear the 
same. There was no help for it; so, with a 
lovely blush and smile, Miss Mordaunt an- 
swered :— 

Certainly, Nora.” 

Nora produced two cups and a small cake 
from a basket lying beside the rock, finding 
herself merely an attendant at the feast she 
had been expected to share, while her mis- 
tress and the new-comer made more rapid 
strides towards friendship in the half-hour 
which followed than are usually made ina 
month of drawing-room and ball-room ac- 
quaintance. Claude told her his name, also 
that he was from Paris, and was now travel- 
ing slowly through England, merely for his 
own amusement, having left Paris a few 
months before, just after the death of his 
mother, as he had no other ties in France or 
anywhere else. 

‘“T am quite alone in the world, Miss 
Mordaunt,”’ he said, rather sadly; and Vio- 
let’s soft eyes told of pity and sympathy. 

This meeting was followed by many 
others, Isabel’s Mordaunt’s story thus par- 
tially repeating itself—only partially, though; 
for, when the young girl was at last brought 
to confess that she loved Claude Delettrez 
with all her heart, the confessien was 
accompanied by the sorrowful declaration 
that she could never become his wife. 

“Tt is no shame to love you, Claude,” she 
said, with her head very erect—“‘ of such a 
love any woman might be proud; but my 
father would never consent to my marriage 
with you, and against his wishes I can never 
take such a step.”’ 

‘* What does he require in your husband, 
Violet ?? asked her lover, who did not seem 
as much cast down by this announcement as 
Violet had anticipated. 
=“* He must be my equal in birth,’ the girl 
answered slowly, hesitating to wound her 
lover’s pride. 

“Ts that all, darling?’ was the fond re- 
joinder. ‘“*Then I shall not despair yet. 
The accident of birth shall never separate 
you and me, my sweet! ”’ 

A week after this Francis Mordaunt, who 
had been feeble and ailing for years, passed 
quietly away in his sleep, and Violet was 
the owner of Hendyne Hall, though little 
she thought of her increased importance as 
she wept bitter tears over the coffin of the 
father she had dearly loved despite his pride 
and selfishness. 
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A numerous company of relatives and 
connections was assembled at Hendyne to 
pay the last honors to Francis Merdaunt, 
who, gloomy and unloved as he had been, 
was stil] the head of the family. Only the 
men of the different branches had come,for 
Mrs. Mordaunt had made few friends among 
her husband’s relatives. Of Isabel nothing 
had been heard for many years; but her sis- 
ter-in-law, though she had never seen her, 
rarely thought of her without a shudder. 
She felt convinced that she was not dead, 
and knew well that her silence did not mean 
the relinquishing of the vengeance she had 
sworn against the Mordaunts. 

The funeral was over, and the large party 
of relatives assembled at Hendyne Hall 
were at dinner. Mrs. Mordaunt and her 
daughter having retired to their rooms, only 
a party of gentlemen were in the dining- 
room, a handsome apartment in the front, 
its windows looking directly upon the 
winding carriage-way leading to the house. 
In the midst of the quiet and gloom, in 
which every one spoke in low, hushed tones, 
looking distrustfully about the room ecca- 
sionally, as if the spirit ef the departed 
master still lurked in the heavy shadows, a 
commotion was heard outside, strangely at 
variance with the oppressive silence within. 

A carriage rolled noisily and heavily over 
the gravel up to the door, where it stopped, 
and a loud, commanding voice was heard 
giving imperative orders to the servants, 
who were murmuring excitedly among them- 
selves. Through the half-open door a tall, 
fine-looking woman was seen to enter the 
hall, where she angrily ordered a hesitating 
servant te bring Mrs. and Miss Mordaunt to 
her immediately; and the guests, startled 
and awed, told each other that the haughty 
Isabel had at last arrived. Through the 
door they could see that she was accompa- 
nied by a pale, nervous-looking girl, evi- 
dently her daughter. 

A moment later a light step was heard 
slowly descending the stairs, and Violet, 
pallid and heavy-eyed appeared. 

‘You come at a strange time, madam,”’ 
she said, gravely. ‘‘My mother is unable 
to see you. Will you tell me your business 
quickly ?—for I must return to her.” 

For sole answer, Isabel, her eyes gleam- 
ing with vindictive triumph, seized the 
astonished girl with one hand, while with the 
other she clutched her own shrinking daugh- 
ter, and then dragged them both inte the 
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dining-room, where all presently rose to 
their feet, feeling instinctively that some 
grave crisis was at hand. In the excite- 
ment of the moment the entrance of an- 
other stranger—a young man who walked in 
quietly from the outside, and stood watching 
the scene from the hall—remained unno- 
ticed. 

‘¢ Gentlemen,” cried Isabel, in loud, exult- 
ant tones, ‘“‘the wicked may flourish for a 
time like a green bay-tree; but truth must 
prevail in the end! Most of you know, per- 
haps, who I am. The daughter of this 
house, I have been long an outcast; but now 
my time is come—now I have come back to 
my heritage! Gentlemen, allow me to intro- 
duce to you the heiress of Hendyne Hall” 
—thrusting forward herdaughter. ‘‘ This” 
—looking at Violet with scornful eyes—“ is 
the daughter of an Irish peasant, who, for a 


' few English sovereigns, was glad to sell his 


own flesh and blood, the child to be palmed 
off upon the world as the daughter of my 
honorable brother and his lady-wife! There 
she is, gentlemen; I leave it to yourselves— 
does she look like a Merdaunt?”’ 

Indeed she did not—the fair-haired, sweet- 
faced girl in her mourning-robes was as 
striking a contrast as could well have been 
imagined to the relentless enemy who held 
her in such an iron grasp. Silently she 
looked Isabel in the face with astonished, 
incredulous eyes in which there was no trace 
of fear or guilt, while the elder woman con- 
tiuued:— 

“I was silent; but my worthy brother 
might have known that I was not idle while 
he concocted his iniquitous scheme! No; 
my spies were on his track continually, and 
I have papers and witnesses to prove beyond 
all question the truth of whatI say. The 
years have been long, gentleman; but I have 
bided my time. Now my day is come; and 
if I allow the lady up-stairs to go out of my 
house free, without throwing her into the 
prison-cell she so richly deserves, it is the 
most she can expect at my hands! Whether 
this girl here is innocent or not ””—— 

‘*Innocent—I swear it!” cried a voice 
from the hall, while a tall, broad-shouldered 
young man strode in, and, drawing Violet 
towards him, placed her hand within his 
arm just in time, for the young girl was 
growing very faint; but the presence and 
protection of her lover restored her courage 
instantly. 

“Tf this lady has quite finished her intro- 


duction of herself and her companion,” 
said he, breaking the amazed silence which 
followed his abrupt entrance, “ I will follow 
her example. Madam, you called just now 
upon all here present to decide whether this 
young lady in the least resembles the Mor- 
daunts. I agree with you that she does not 
in any particular; and I echo the question 
as regards myself. May I ask you and these 
gentlemen to have the kindness to look at 
my unworthy self for a moment, and then 
tell me whether I also resemble no Mor- 
daunt you have ever seen?”’ 

Rather haughtily the young man stood, 
the cynosure of those about him. Some 
expressed only wonder; but suddenly inte 
more than one face flashed an amazed, half- 
puzzled recognition, while the effect upon 
Isabel was the strangest of all. She had 
turned rather impatiently at the unwelcome 
interruption; but, as she glanced angrily at 
the intruder, impatience gave place to dazed 
incredulity, while her face grew almost 
livid. Almost unconsciously she stepped 
back in affright, muttering in awe-stricken 
tones :— 

‘‘George—O Heaven!” The next instant 
she had recovered herself, and turned away 
contemptuously. ‘ You can hardly hope to 
impose upon us all by an accidental like- 
ness, I suppose, young man ?” 

To this remark Claude paid no attention, 
merely glancing round the amazed circle of 
faces as he observed, with a smile:— 

There is nothing more .emarkable about 
the likemess some of you have noticed, gen- 
tleman, than the natural resemblance be- 
tween father and son. I have already 
delayed too long to make myself known here 
in my father’s home. My father’s relatives 
and friends should be my own. Gentlemen, 
allow me to introduce myself among you as 
one of the family—Claude Delettrez Mor- 
daunt—George Mordaunt’s only child, and 
therefore the owner to-day of Hendyne 
Hall, where I heartily welcome you all!” 

‘Tt is a lie—a base lie!” cried Isabel, in 
a loud, passionate voice. ‘‘ My brother 
George never married! ”’ 

But again Claude quietly ignored her. 

‘¢ You all know, doubtless, my friends,” 
he went on gravely, ‘“‘why my father was 
exiled from his home a year before his death; 
but you are none of you aware that he was 
previously married privately to his sister’s 
governess—as gentle and lovely a creature 
as ever lived—who was banished in disgrace 
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from Hendyne Hall for her effrontery in 
hastening to the death-bed of her mother, 
only a few weeks before my poor father 
became an outcast. In my father’s defence 
I can only say that it was to provide for his 
young wife’s needs that he forged his 
father’s name—a fact which he would have 
made known at the last, but my grandfather 
cast him out without a hearing. My parents 
went to France, where I was born. My 
father in his sore repentance, felt that he 
had no right to carry the name ef Mordaunt 
into exile, and it was not until I reached 
man’s estate, a few years ago, that my 
mother felt it her duty to tell me what my 
name really was.” 

“Then why did you delay making your- 
self known until now?” cried Isabel, scorn- 
fully. ‘* Your cleverly-arranged story has 
serious flaws, young man.’’ 

“Your question is very natural, Mrs. 
Lorrimer. I hope my story will make all 
clear. Seon after my birth a relative of my 
mother’s, who had made a fortune in trade, 
died, and, unexpectedly to every one, left all 
he had to her. This relieved her totally 
from any necessity for applying to my 
father’s family for aid, as you see. My 
mother brought away with her from Hen- 
dyne Hall such a horror and dread of the 
gloom, the coldness, and the pride of the 
Mordaunts—excuse me if I must speak 
plainly, Mrs. Lorrimer—that, after my 
father’s death, she shrank wifh unspeakable 
repugnance from the idea of any sort of 
intercourse between her husband’s family 
and herself and her boy. Naturally this 
feeling had its effect upon me, to whom she 
often talked, when a child, of her life at my 
father’s home, though she never told me, as 
Ihave said, until I became a man that my 
name was other than Delettrez. By that 
time I had become thoroughly French, and 
felt no desire to be anything else until a few 
months since.” 

With the last. words Claude glanced at 
Violet with a smile which she well under- 
stood, though among all her lover’s amazed 
auditors, none was more astonished than 
she at the tale he was telling. 

“And you actually had nointention what- 
ever of coming forward to claim your 
rights asked a black-eyed little lawyer, 
almest breathlessly. 

“Remember that until to-day I was not 
aware of possessing any rights in particu- 
lar’ responded Claude. ‘‘ My mother had 
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accidentally heard of the birth of my cousin 
Violet, who, being a child of the eldest son, 
would of course inherit Hendyne Hall, and 
it had never occurred to her te surround the 
family with spies. I came to England a few 
months ago, simply for the pleasure of tra¥- 
eling in a foreign country. Fortunately 
Hendyne was on my route to Scotland; 
otherwise my interest in the place would not 
have been sufficiently strong to take me out 
of my way tosee it. If I had not met Vio- 
let, [ should have gone away without mak- 
ing myself known; for—pardon me, Mrs. 
Lorrimer—what I knew of the family had 
not given me any special desire to have any 
connection with it.” 

‘And you expect us to take your word 
alone for all this romance ?’’ demanded Isa- 
bel, striking her last blow for what she knew 
to be a lost cause. 

‘Certainly not. I have my mother’s 
marriage-certificate and the certificate of my 
own birth, beside many other important 
papers. I can also bring forward many 
witnesses to prove my story.” 

A short silence followed, while Claude 
went to Violet, who, a few minutes before, 
had left his side, and was now standing in 
the window, with her back to the company, 
doing her best to force back the tears of 
shame so ready to flow at the knowledge of 
the deception she had—innocently though it 
had been—for years carried on. Claude 
took her hand and drew her gently into the 
middle of the room. 

“As to this lady,’ he said, quietly, 
‘*though my relative’s story with regard to 
her may be true, Mrs. Lorrimer has made 
one mistake. Whether my cousin Violet is 
a Mordaunt by birth or by adoption, the 
mistress of Hendyne Hall she is and re- 
mains—whether in her own right, or as the 
beloved wife of the master, makes very 
little difference to any one but our own two 
selves, I imagine. So now, my friends, will 
you congratulate me more a thousand times 
upon my bride than upon my inheritance, 
and wish us a long and happy life at Hen- 
dyne ? ” 

In the tumult of congratulations, ques- 
tions and answers, and explanations which 
ensued, Isabel and her daughter disappeared. 
The next moment the roll of her departing 
carriage-wheels was heard on the gravel; 
and nothing was ever heard of her or hers at 
Hendyne Hall again, though both Claude 
and Violet wrote more than once, offering 
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her a home in the haunts of her girlhood. 
_ Since then some years have passed—years 
which have wrought a mighty change at 
Hendyne Hall, from which darkness and 
gloom seem to have vanished with its dark- 
eyed, heavy-browed rulers. In their place 
reign light and cheer—the work of love, joy, 
and peace; and, above all, the family closet 


has been cleared of the skeleton of rich 
ancestral pride. ‘ 

Among the arches of the old oak walls 
ring laughter and music, and the happy 
voices of children; and, from the last ac- 
counts, there is no danger whatever of the 
name of Mordauat dying out at Hendyne 
Hall. 


WEDDING-BELLS. 


BY SUSANNA JONES. 


EAR friend, whose face I may not see 
To-day, my thoughts are all of thee; 
For thee my fondest prayers ascend, 
And for thy chosen one. I pray 
That ye may dwell to your lives’ end 
In love as warm as shines to-day. 


Though now we live so far apart, 

Old friendship lives in either heart ; 
And though I cannot hear thy voice, 

Nor meet thy friendly clasp with mine, 
Yet in thy joy I do rejoice 

For sake of happy “‘ auld lang syne.” 


These days of old, how bright and fair, 
How free from doubt and gloom they were! 
As happy children at their play 
Think not of lessons till they must, 
So we enjoyed each passing day, 
And took the future all on trust. 


And as the years have brought for me 
As fair a harvest as could be, 

So may they on my friend bestow 
Contentment calm, the heart’s desire, 
A happy home wherein may glow 

Love that is deathless and entire! 


THE LAST MOMENTS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


BY PROF. JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


N May 16, 1568, Mary of Scotland, after 
the defeat of her army by the Regent 
Murray at the battle of Langside, near 
Dumbarton, fled to Carlisle, and threw her- 
self on the protection of her kinswoman 
Elizabeth. On February 8, 1587, Mary, as 
a conspirator against the life of an English 
queen, was beheaded at Fotheringay—un- 
justly, as all Roman Catholic writers and 
Scotchmen still think; justly, as Mr. Froude 
and many other eminent thinkers have 
decided. 

It is unnecessary to commence our tradi- 
tional account of the death of this pseudo 
martyr by more than a brief epitome of her 
reign. Mary, the daughter of James V. of 
Scotland and Mary of Guise, was born to 
a life of sorrow only a few days before her 
father died, in December, 1542. At an 
early age she married the Dauphin of 


. 


France, who was afterwards killed by acci- 
dent at a tournament. On her return to 
Scotland, to assume the crown, she renewed 
the pretensions of her earlier days to the 
throne of England, which she had previ- 
ously abandoned, and henceforward made 
Elizabeth her sworn enemy. The vexations 
Mary received from the stern Calvinists, 
over whom she had to rule, it is unnecessary 
here to recapitulate. Mary, whom Henry 
VIII. had proposed to marry to his son 
Edward VI., was now recommended by 
Elizabeth to marry Lord Robert Dudley, 
but soon after fell in love with and married 
Lord Darnley, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Lennox. Mary’s disgust at the profligacy 
and folly of this worthless stripling was 
soon followed by Darnley’s jealousy and 
the murder of Rizzio. Mary’s guilty infatu- 
ation for James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, 


then led, as we all know, to the cruel mur- 
der of Darnley, in which crime the best and 
most impartial authorities now all allow 
that Mary was an accomplice, probably 
before, and certainly after the event. How 
the nobles of Scotland, always turbulent 
enough against the daughter-in-law of Cath- 
erine de Medicis, rose in arms at Mary’s 
marriage with the blood-stained and brutal 
Bothwell is well known, as is also her 
romantic escape from Lochlevin, and her 
subsequent defeat and imprudent flight to 
England. 

From Scylla to Charybdis Mary had 
passed in coming to the domains of Eliza- 
beth, whose right to the crown she had, 
from a child, disputed. She soon found 
herself a prisoner, suspected of murder, in 
Bolton Castle. From there she was re- 
moved further south to Tutbury, in Staf- 
fordshire. Her subsequent removals to 
Coventry, Buxton, Wells, Tixall and Chart- 
ley, were followed by her being finally 


‘ransferred still more south to Fotheringay 


Castle. The history of her eighteen years’ 
detention in England we must epitomise in 
afew lines. With the justice or wisdom of 
Mary’s detention we have nothing here to 
do; but how could a Catholic claimant of 
the English throne expect much mercy from 
Elizabeth and her Protestant ministers, 
whose destruction France, Spain, and the 
Pope were incessantly planning? Why, a 
virtuous princess, appealing for mercy, 
could hardly have expected it! How much 
less, then, a woman who had murdered her 
husband and married the murderer; a daugh- 
ter-in-law of the Medici? At Tutbury this 
dangerous woman was vexed with restric- 
tions, and yet with all the watching, letters 
reached her from France, Spain, and the 
English conspirators whom she encouraged 
to assassinate Elizabeth. We know, too, 
that at Chartley she drove out and was 
Wheeled out frequently, went to see duck- 
hunts, rode with the hounds, and killed fat 
ducks with her ready cross-bow; while as 
for her wardrobe and trifles, they were so 
humerous that they filled eighty carts. At 
Tutbury she rode out hawking, and had her 
music books and her embroidery for quiet 
days. Not in telling beads or muttering 
aves did the unhappy woman’s years pass. 
No whisper in Vatican or threat at Madrid 
but reached her through her emissaries. 
Walsingham’s hireling spies hai to counter- 
mine against Mary’s. The early plans of 
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the Armada were, no doubt, known to 
Darnley’s treacherous widow. Many times 
Elizabeth had warned her and forgiven her. 
Even her threatening intrigues with the 
Duke of Norfolk were pardoned. But, in 
1586, Mary having encouraged the conspiracf 
of Babington, a young Derbyshire gallant, 
who, with six other Catholic youths, many 
of them holding offices about the court, had 
taken oath to kill Elizabeth, even in the 
throne-room if necessary, the imminent 
peril of such incessant conspiracies at last 
deeply moved Elizabeth, and she reluctantly 
yielded to Burleigh and Davison’s advice 

for Mary’s instant trial. With great reluc- 
tance she at last signed the death-warrant at 

Greenwich Castle. She specified the hall of 

Fotheringay Castle as a better place for the 

execution than the court-yard or green; and 

bade Davison tell Walsingham when he re- 

turned to London; adding, ironically, that 

his grief about it would kill him (Walsing- 

ham) outright. Afterwards, in a less noble 

mood, Elizabeth was mean enough to pre- 

tend that Burleigh and Davison had tricked 

her into compliance with their wishes. 

But before we raise the curtain on Mary’s 
death scene, let us take a glance at the old 
Northamptonshire fortress ef Fotheringay, 
as it appeared to Mary when she rode in be- 
neath its ill-omened towers. The castle 
stood not far from the river Nen, on a slight 
eminence—rising like a knoll—out of the 
dull level of Northamptonshire, the village 
being below the castle and nearer the river; 
the meadows and low grounds had a fine 
view southward towards Oundle, and north- 
ward towards Lord Westmoreland’s woods. - 
On the west and north of the village were 
the villages of Glapthorne, Newton, and 
Nassington. The Tower, Hertford Castle, 
Grafton, Woodstock, Northampton, Coven- 
try and Huntington had each been proposed 
to Elizabeth as a fit prison-place for Mary, 
but had been, one by one, rejected by Eliza- 
beth. Some were places not strong enough; 
others were not large enough for the trial. 
Eventually, Fotheringay had been chosen, 
because it was strong and roomy. 

But to return to the prisoner of Fother- 
ingay. Mary’s protests were loud against 
being considered a criminal, subject to Eng- 
lish jurisdiction, or, indeed, as a born queen, 
against being subject to any human juris- 
diction at all. She had come to England, 
she said, preudly, for succor, and had been 
detained as a prisoner. She was next in 
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the succession; and as the laws of the 
country had been no protection to her, 
she would not be answerable te them. She 
would rather die a thousand deaths than 
prejudice her rank, her royal blood, and 
right of her sen, and set so poor a precedent 
to other princes as to acknowledge herself a 
subject. But before one tribunal only, the 
Parliament of England, would she consent 
to stand, and before that she had always 
desired to defend herself. 

Upon this defiance Cecil announced his 
intention of at once proceeding with the 
trial, whether she remained contumacious 
or net, and Mary then consented to attend if 
the court would allow her to protest. The 
trial took place in the chamber of presence 
in the castle, a great room sixty feet long, at 
the upper end of which was a chair of state 
with a canopy, representing the majesty of 
the throne. There were benches on either 
side. On the right sat the Chancellor, Lord 
Burleigh, nine earls, and a viscount; on the 
left were thirteen barons. Below these two 
ranks of benches ranged the privy council- 
lors, including Sir Christopher Hatton and 
Walsingham, and Saddler, who had held 
Mary Stuart in his arms (as Mr. Froude 
notes) when she was a baby. In front of 
the earls were the two chief justices, the 
chief baron, and four of the judges. The 
attorney and solicitor-general were at a 
small table immediately under the vacant 
chair of state, and in the centre of the room 
sat the Queen ef Scots, plainly dressed in 


gray. 

In the course of this trial it was proved 
by Babington’s ewn confession and by the 
confessions of Bollard the Jesuit, and Sav- 
age, one of the young court gallants, who 
had undertaken the assassination of Eliza- 
beth, that Mary Stuart had urged forward 
and, in every way, warmly abetted the plot. 
Mary resolutely denied that she had ever 
written to Babington, though her own let- 
ter to him in cypher was produced in court. 

With infinite art Mary held out hopes of 
her own conversion to Protestantism; she 
insinuated that the Puritans had invented 
the charges against her for political pur- 
poses; and lastly, she refused to submit to 
the judgment of a prejudiced court, and 
demanded, in a queenly way, that as a prin- 
cess, her simple denial should be believed. 
Firm, bold and undaunted, she charged the 
venerable Burleigh with being ‘‘ her adver- 
sary,’? as she had before hinted that Wal- 


singham had, perhaps, forged her supposed 
letter to Babington. 

Burleigh retorted with the dignity of an 
old statesman, ‘‘I am adversary to Queen 
Elizabeth’s adversaries,” and went on with 
crushing calmness to prove from this deceit- 
ful woman’s own letters that she had offered 
to surrender her right in England to Philip 
of Spain; and in a letter to Mendoza, his 
minister, had used those fatal words relative 
to the Babington assassination plot: ‘‘ If my 
purpose is known, my friends in England 
are lost to us forever.’”?” We see in these 
words of Mary that same falsity that years 
after brought her grandson also to the scaf- 
fold. She listened scornfully to these terri- 
ble proofs, and still demanding to be heard 
by an English parliament, or to speak in 
person to the queen, rose with dignity and 
left the room. Hitherto she had trusted to 
Elizabeth’s vacillation, and had shown no 
sense of danger. She had been anxious to 
know from Paulett, her keeper, who this 
lord was, and who that, criticized the judges, 
noted who spoke little and who much, and 
observed casually, as Paulett wrote to Wal- 
singham, the arch-detector of all her plots, 
that English history was a bloody history. 
She little knew how near the axe was; for, 
at the next sitting, the commissioners (in- 
cluding some of her own secret abettors) 
at once found her guilty, not only as acces- 
sory and privy to the conspiracy, but as the 
actual ‘‘imaginer and compasser of her 
majesty’s destruction.” 

The danger was imminent. Elizabeth 
felt she was surrounded, even in the pres- 
ence chamber, as the Babington conspiracy 
had shown, with secret Catholic assassins; 
already Philip had ordered a squadron to 
be equipped against England, at Lisbon. 
The parliament loudly demanded Mary’s 
death; the Queen of Scots, they said, in 
their address to Elizabeth, had been a cor- 
rupting canker in England. And they 
loudly demanded that her past condemna- 
tion might be followed by as just an execu- 
tion. 

Elizabeth was racked with fear and 
doubts. She was loth to put her guilty 
kinswoman to death. In her reply to the 
address she said, and we believe with per- 
fect honesty: Her life had now been danger- 
ously shot at, and nothing had grieved her 
more than that a person of her own sex, of 
the same rank and degree, and nearly allied 
to her in blood, had fallen. into so great & 


crime. So far was she from bearing the 
Queen of Scots ill will, that she had written 
secretly to tell her that if she would confess 
her fault, her practices should be wrapt in 
silence. Even now, if the Queen of Scots 
would repent, and if there were no other 
interests, she would still willingly pardon 
her. Nay, if England might by her own 
death attain a more flourishing estate and a 
better prince, she would gladly lay down 
her life. She cared to keep it only for her 
people’s sake. For herself, she saw no 
great cause why she should be fond to live, 
or fear te die. She was in a cruel position. 
She was called on to order the death of a 
kinswoman, whose practices had caused her 
deep distress. Her situation was so unprec- 
edented, and the matter itself of so great 
moment, that she trusted an immediate res- 
olution would not be demanded of her. In 
concerns less important than the present 
she was accustomed to deliberate long upen 
that which was once to be resolved. She 
promised to pray God to illuminate her 
mind to forsee what would be for the good 
of the church and commonwealth; and, ad- 
mitting that there would be danger in delay, 
she undertook to give her answer with due 
conveniency. 

On Tuesday, the 7th of February, after 
noon, says the chronicler, the Earl of Kent, 
an austere Puritan, who looked on Mary as 
Jezebel herself, and Mary’s old gaoler, Lord 
Shrewsbury, had an interview with the Scot- 
tish queen, and told her that he had received 
a commission under the great seal, and that 
she must prepare te suffer on the following 
morning. 

Mary who had been hopeful, joyous, and 
was in excellent health, bore the news with 
little fortitude. At first, she would not be- 
lieve Shrewsbury; then she tossed her head 
scornfully, and began to talk wanderingly to 
her physician about a sum of money owing 
her in France. At last, she broke down en- 
tirely; and Kent and Shrewsbury left, fearing 
suicide or some terrible struggle on the scaf- 
fold. In the morning her courage returned; 
she resolved to die like a queen and a Catho- 
lic martyr. The commissioners cruelly re- 
fusing to let her own chaplain administer to 
her the sacrament, she declined the good 
offices of an English dean, and contented 
herself with a general confession. Her 
priest was told to watch through the night 
and pray for her. She supped cheerfully, 
drank to her servants’ health; and after- 
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wards drawing aside her apothecary, gave 
him a letter and two diamonds for Mendoza, 
Philip’s minister. He promised to melt a 
lump of some drug and conceal them in that. 

The smallest was for Mendoza, the largest 
forthe Spanish king. Every one of her specig] 
friends and servants Mary commended to 
Philip’s liberality, and mentiened the re- 
wards she wished to be bestowed. She read 
ber will and inventory, went to bed at her 
usual hour; slept three or four hours; then 
rose to pray and dress for the execution. 
Having called together her servants, Mary 
next read over to them her will and her be- 
quests. 

At eight in the morning the provost 
marshal knocked ai the queen’s private door. 
It was locked, and no one answered. On 
returning, however, with the sheriff, the 
queen stepped forth, dressed royally in 
printed black satin, training to the ground, 
with long hanging sleeves, trimmed with jet 
acorns, the sleeves being cut to show the 
purple robe beneath; the under bodice and 
skirt were of crimson satin; her stockings 
were of blue worsted, clocked and edged with 
silver; and her shoes were of rough Spanish 
leather. Her gray hair was hidden with a 
wig, covered with a veil of lawn, bowed out 
with wire, and edged with some lace. From 
a pomander chain on her neck hung an Agnus 
Dei, tied with a black ribbon; she carried 
an ivory crucifix in her hand; and at her 
girdle were her beads, with a gelden cross. 
Led by two of Pauleti’s gentleman, the sher- 
iff walking before, she passed to the cham- 
ber of presence, in which she had been tried, 
and Melville, the master of her household, 
was kneeling in tears. Mary, not without 
tears, stopped to comfort him. 

Melville,’ she said, you should rather 
rejoice than weep, that the end of Mary 
Stuart’s troubles is come. Tell my friends 
I die a true Catholic. Commend me to my 
son; tell him I have done nothing to preju- 
dice his kingdom of Scotland. So, good 
Melville, farewell.’ And she stooped and 
kissed her faithful old servant on the cheek. 
She then asked for her chaplain, but he had 
been refused admission. Her ladies, also, 
had been kept back. Mary, having begged 
the commissioners to allow her servants to 
receive their several legacies, requested that 
her servants might be about her at her death, 
but the Earl of Kent bluntly replied they 
would be a disturbance to her; and, besides, 
he feared there would be superstition prac- 
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ticed in pressing to dip their handkerchiefs 
in her blood. 

** My lord,” said Mary, “I will pass my 
word they do no such thing. Alas! poor 
souls, it will do them good to bid their mis- 
tress farewell. Your mistress, being a maid- 
en queen, for womanhood’s sake, would not 
deny me this courtesy. I know she hath not 
so straitened your commission but that you 
might grant me more than this, if I were of 
a far meaner condition.” 

The commissioners then consulted and 
granted her the nomination of six attendants, 
upon which Mary chose faithful old Melville, 
her apothecary, her chirurgeon, another old 
man, and the two ladies who used to be in 
her chamber—Elizabeth Kennedy, and Bar- 
bara, the young wife of Curll her attendant. 
* Allons Donec,” she then said, and passed 
on, attended by the earls, and leaning on an 
arm of the officer of the guards, poor old 
Melville bearing her train, and Mr. Andrews, 
the sheriff, proceeding. She then descended 
the great staircase to the hall, where some 
three hundred knights and gentleman of 
Northamptonshire had been admitted. The 
tables and forms had been removed, a large 
wood fire blazed on the hearth. The scaffold, 
at the upper end of the hall, two feet high, 
and twelve broad, was hung with black cloth. 
The four sides were guarded by the sheriff’s 
halberdiers, to keep back the crowd. On 
the scaffold, visible, and in ghastly relief, 
stood a black block, a square black cushion, 
and a black chair; with two other chairs to 
the right, for the two earls. Two masked 
figures stood silent at the block. The Queen 
of Scots mouarted the scaffold, ‘‘ with as 
much willingness as ease,’’ says Gunton, the 
Dean of Peterborough, the Earls of Shrews- 
bury and Kent standing at her right hand, 
the sheriffs on her left, and the two black 
silent men facing her. Mary smiled when 
Beal, clerk of the Council, read the formal 
commission, which ‘‘she seemed little to 
regard.” 

‘* Madam,” said Lord Shrewsbury, when 
this form was over, ‘‘ you hear what we are 
commanded to do?” 

‘* You will do your duty,” Mary replied, 
as she rose and knelt to pray. At this mo- 
ment, Dr. Fletcher, Dean of Peterborough, 
approached the rails, and said, with a low 
bow, ‘‘ Madam, the queen’s most excellent 
majesty,’”’—and after three times commenc- 
ing, began an exhortation to repentance. 

Mary checked him at once. ‘Mr. Dean,’’ 


she said, ‘‘ I am a Catholic, and I must die a 
Catholic. It is useless to attempt to move 
me, and your prayers will avail me but little. 
Trouble not yourself further. I am settled 
in my own faith, for which 1 mean to shed 
my blood.” 

It was no time to discuss theology. Mary 
turned her back on the dean and the two 
earls, and began her own devotions, out of 
her own portuary, with beads and crucifix in 
her hand, repeating the Penitential Psalm, 
partly in Latin and partly in English, in a 
loud rich voice. The ill-mannered dean de- 
livered an extempore prayer for her conver- 
sion aloud at the same time. Mary struck 
the crucifix against her bosom and prayed 
for the church, for her son, and for Eliza- 
beth. Then kissing the crucifix, and cross- 
ing her forehead, cried:— 

‘¢ Even as thy arms, O Jesus, were spread 
upon thy cross, so receive me into thy mercy 
and forgive my sins.” 

As she rose, the two masked men stepped 
forward and begged her forgiveness. 

“I forgive you,” she said, “for now I 
hope you shall end all my troubles.” Turn- 
ing her head, she said, with a smile to the 
two earls, as the executioners offered to ar- 
range her dress, ‘“‘ I never had such grooms 
waiting on me before.” Her two ladies then 
came up to remove her veil, her black rebe 
and bodice, to put on her crimson sleeves, 
and to cover her head and face with a gold- 
worked cambric Corpus Christi cloth. The 
women now, seeing their mistress thus ar- 
rayed for death, burst into convulsive tears, 


_ and left the scaffold. 


Mary knelt and repeated the Latin Psalm, 
‘In te Domine speravi, Ne confundar in 
eternum.”? Then she felt for the bleck, and 
laid down her head, saying, “ In mans 
Domine tuas commendo animam meam.” 
She placed her hands under her neck, but 
the executioner removed them, for fear 
they should check the full force of his blow, 
and one of the men gently held her. The 
first blow, ill-aimed, fell on the knot of the 
Corpus Christi handkerchief; but Mary 
neither groaned nor moved, though the 
wound was but slight. At the second stroke 
the head fell. The blow shook off the false 
black locks, and Mary’s short-cropped gray 
hair became visible. 

‘“So perish all the queen’s enemies,” 
cried the dean. 

Such end,”’ said the stern Earl of Kent, 
‘to the queen’s and the Gospel’s enemies.” 


| 


THE WAVE OF TIME.—FIRST TRIP OF THE ENTERPRISE. 


Under the dead woman’s gown a little 
pet deg was discovered, and it went and laid 
itself down beside her head. The beads, 
paternoster, handkerchief, the dress, and 
even the cloth of the scaffold, were then 
burnt in the hall fire, for fear they might be 
turned into Catholic relics. The execu- 
tioners received nothing that was hers, 
though they tried to carry off her crucifix. 
Her body was immediately taken into the 


great chamber and embalmed by the chirur- 
ns. 

So, in her forty-sixth year, and the eight- 
eenth of her imprisonment, ended the sor- 
rows and crimes of the fair pupil of the 
Medici. On Sunday night, July 30, Mary’s 
body was carried by torchlight to Peter- 
boreugh, and the next day, at ten A. M., 
buried in the cathedral, near the body of 
John, last abbott and first bishop of that 
venerable church. 


THE WAVE OF TIME. 


Ts tide of time rolls swiftly by, 
But ne’er flows back again ; 

And though for vanished days we sigh, 
Our grieving is in vain. 

The motion of the rising day, 
The silvery evening chime, 

The sounds we love all float away 
Upon the wave of time. 


Of what avail are earthly joys, 
Or worldly honors vain,— 
Pleasures which true peace 
And leaveth naught but pain? 
Life here is but a pilgrimage 
Unto a fairer clime, 
When all past sorrows buried are 
Beneath the waves of time. 


May we while here on earth aspire 
To reach the brighter world, 

Where night’s dark banner o’er the day 
Will never be unfurled; 

Where angel hands sweet golden harps 
And seraph’s song sublime 

Gush in glad strains of silver sounds, 
Beyond the waves of time. 


Oh, we may fix our hearts upon 
The joys that ne’er decay, 

Nor heed the fading things of earth 
That soon must pass away. 

The fleeting joys that here we prize 
Will vanish in their prime; 

And soon, forgotten, we shall sink 
Beneath the wave of time. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 
THE FIRST TRIP OF THE ENTERPRISE. 


STORY-TELLER. 


HE boy who owned the Enterprise was 
named Georgius Rex. Some people 
laughed at the name, but his mother said she 
found it in a book, so it must have been all 
right. 

His sister’s name was Mirindyo Mirandyo 
Mirosybo. You may think that is very queer, 
but it is true. 

She didn’t look any queerer than if her 
name had been only Mary Jane. She had a 
little, freckled face, with a turned-up nose 


right in the middle of it, two very blue eyes, 
and two long tails of braided hair hanging 
down her back. 

Her mother thought Mirindyo Mirandyo 
Mirosybo was a beautiful name; she found 
that, too, in a book. Rosybo, which every- 
bedy called it, for short, wasn’t so very 
bad. 

Georgius Rex was usually called Rex; in- 
deed the children were never called anything 
but Rosybo and Rex, except when they had 
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behaved very badly, and on Sundays when 
they had on their best clothes. 

T almost forgot to tell you that they had a 
very small brother whose name was Duke 
Alexis. Mrs. Pycott said if she was poor 
she had a right to give her children just as 
good names as rich people gave their children. 
And of course she had. 

The Pycotts lived at Dumpling Point. In 
the Summer, when the ocean was smooth 
and blue, and the sun was shining, and the 
city guests who came to the great hotel at 
Purple Beach—only a little ways off—were. 
sailing about in their yachts, or going into 
the water in their gay bathing dresses, or 
driving on the sands with beautiful horses 
and carriages, and there were electric lights 
and fireworks and a band playing almost 
every night—then Dumpling Point was a de- 
lightful place. 

I wonder if the summer visitors ever 
thought how Dumpling Point looked in the 
winter! 

Then the ocean was angry and almost 
black—except when it lashed itself into 
whiteness as if it were trying to rival the 
snowy ground—and even the sunshine 
seemed frozen. All the gayety had vanished. 
The great hotel was empty and closed; there 
was not a sign of life, nor a sound, except 
when the wind seemed to get tired of the 
silence, and seized the shutters and thumped 
and banged them, to wake upsomebody in the 
house. But it wasn’t of the least use; even 
the last hungry mouse had discovered that 
the larder was hopelessly empty, and taken 
his departure. Ifthe mice were wise I think 
they left the neighborhood altogether for 
there were very few full larders about there. 

Dumpling Point in the winter was just 


’. Jike poor Cinderella after the clock struck 


twelve. 

But the Pycotts thought very little about 
the dreariness because they were used to it. 
They did sometimes wish it would be always 
summer, but of course they knew it wouldn’t 
be, just as well as they knew that Duke 
Alexis couldn’t have the moon to play ball 
with because he cried for it. 

This winter they had cold and hunger to 
bear, as well as loneliness, and those were 
much harder to get used to. The father, 
who was a fisherman, had been drowned a 
year before, and he left them nothing but 
the little house they lived in. Mrs. Pycott 
and Rosybo and Rex had to earn everything 
they had, and there were very few ways of 


earning money at Dumpling Point. In sum- 
mer they caught lobsters and dug clams for 
the hotel. They had arow-boat. It was old 
and delapitated, and continually getting leaky 
and having to be repaired, but it was much 
better than no boat at all, and Rex knew 
how to take care of a lobster trap as well as 
any old fisherman. 

They carried their lobsters and clams up to 
the hotel in a bushel basket; it was pretty 
heavy, sometimes, when it was full, but 
they put it upon a board and attached a 
string to the board and drew it along. They 
wanted a wheelbarrow. I den’t suppose 
any boy ever wanted a velocipede as much 
as Rex wanted a wheelbarrow. They tried 
to save up money enough to buy one, but 
when there was almost enough something 
was sure to happen. Once Duke Alexis 
swallowed a button which stuck fast in his 
throat and the wheelbarrow money had to 
go to pay the doctor for taking it out; at 
another time it rained in through the roof 
and spoiled all their flour and they had to 
take the wheelbarrow money to buy another 
barrel, and at another time the shoes all gave 
out at once, when they might have been 
reasonably expected to wear two months 
longer. And then, oh, dear! instead of get- 
ting a wheelbarrow they lost their basket. 

This was how it happened. The basket 
was standing on the pier while Rex, down 
below in the boat, was tossing lebsters up 
into it—queer, dark-green things, just taken 
from the trap, all squirming and rattling 
their claws about, and manifesting the great- 
est objection to leaving their home in the 
briny deep. Up went one big old fellow 
who had evidently made up his mind never 
to be made into salad. He struggled and 
kicked so furiously that he succeeded in over- 
turning the basket which stood near the 
edge of the pier, and over it rolled into the 
water! It was carried under the pier, and, 
as the wind was blowing, and the tide was 
very strong, it was torn in pieces before Rex 
could rescue it. Rosybo was on the pier, at 
the time, but she was having all she could 
do to take care of Duke Alexis who had shown 
a determination, almost ever since he had 
been born, to turn a somersault off that pier. 

It was fortunately near the close of the 
season when that accident happened, and 
after the guests had gone, one of them, 4 
gentleman who had taken a great fancy to 
Rosybo and Rex, because they did their very 
best with so much cheerfulness and courage, 
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sent them a wheelbarrow. It was net only 
a good and strong one, but it was painted 
and had the name Enterprise on the side. 

Now if when you read the title of this 
story you thought the Enterprise was a boat 
you may be disappointed that it was only a 
wheelbarrow, but the finest yacht that ever 
sailed would not have made Rex and Rosybo 
any happier. 

There was only one drawback to their 
pleasure in it. There would be so long a 
time before summer came, and the hotel was 
opened, and they could use it. Rex would 
not use it to bring driftwoed up from the 
beach; no, indeed! he was going to save it 
brand-new for summer; so he used an old 
sled that he had made, even when the ground 
was bare. Rosybo was less patient; it 
seemed as if she couldn’t wait until summer 
to use the wheelbarrow. Duke Alexis was 
continually crying for a ride in it, and, at 
last, Rex promised him that he should have 
one if he wouldn’t knock the nose off a snow 
man that he had made. After that Duke 
Alexis had a sore throat, and the weather 
was bitterly cold, and there were snow-drifts 
that lasted a long time, but one day when all 
these obstacles, except the cold weather, 
were around, Rex came home one day in a 
great state of excitement, with the news that 
a vessel had been wrecked on Plum-pudding 
Ledge. Her masts were snapped off, and 
there was a hole in her side, and she was in 
a badly damaged condition generally, but 
her crew had managed to bring her over to 
Pretty Cove where she now lay. A revenue 
cutter was going to tow her down to Fair- 
mouth for repairs. Didn’t Rosybo want to 
go and see her ? 

Of course Rosybo did; she had her shaw] 
and hood on before Rex got the words out of 
his mouth. ‘ And we might as well take 
Duke Alexis with us in the Enterprise,’ said 
Rex. 

“Tt is cold, and it is two miles to Pretty 
Cove,” said Mrs. Pycott. ‘“ And Duke 
Alexis is heavy; you will get very tired.” 
It did sometimes seem to Rosybo as if 
mothers were made on purpose to say you 
had better not do things. 

But Rex and Rosybo both protested that 
they should not be tired, in the least, and 
Duke Alexis could be so warmly wrapped up 
that he would not mind the cold. Mrs. 
Pycott said she “‘ never did see such chil- 
dren,” but she let them go. 

The wheelbarrow was brought out, and 


Duke Alexis was lifted into it, se wrapped 
up that you would have thought he was only 
a bundle if you had not caught sight of his 
two little black eyes, shining like two little 
bright beads. He wouldn’t have his mother’s 
old green veil on his face unless he. could 
have two holes cut out fer his eyes. His 
mother said she never did see such a child, 
but she cut eut the holes, nevertheless. 

It was cold, and it was two long miles to 
Pretty Cove, but Rex and Rosybo had exer- 
cise enough to keep them warm, and when 


_ they were tired they sat down to rest; and 


as for Duke Alexis, he was so proud and 
happy to be riding in the Enterprise that if he 
had been cold he would not Have acknowl- 
edged it. There were so many people on 
the beach at Pretty Cove that it looked like 
a circus day; and there was the revenue 
cutter, a great black steamship, puffing and 
blowing away like a monster that wanted to 
swallow everybody up. The injured vessel 
was a very sad sight, with her side crushed 
in, and her masts broken off. They were 
such huge masts that Rosybo could not 
understand how they could have been broken 
like that; they looked exactly as if some 
wicked giant had snapped them in two, as a 
boy would break a pencil. And the vessel 
was so fast aground that the revenue cutter, 
with all its puffing and blowing, could not 
get her off. . 

Men were at work lightening her cargo 
with all possible speed. She had come from 
the West Indies, and her cargo was fruit 
and sugar and spices. Boxes and bales and 
barrels were being brought off in row-boats, 
and some of them were broken open, and 
oranges were rolling about, and boys were 
helping themselves to figs and dates and 
lemons. 

There were men at work carrying the 
fruit into fish-houses on the edge of the 
beach, but there were only a few men, and 
they had nothing but their arms in which to 
carry the heavy boxes and bales, and the 
work was progressing very slowly. 

‘¢ We'll just go to work and help, Rosy- 
bo! ” said Rex. 

A gentleman was walking up and down 
watching the proceedings with an anxious 
expression. Rex heard one of the by- 
standers say that he was one of the owners 
of the vessel, who had come from Fair- 
mouth te superintend its removal. 

‘*Your wheelbarrow would be useful; 
will you lend it to one of the men ? ” he said. 
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‘¢ We would rather use it ourselves, sir, if 
you please!”’ said Rex, eagerly: ‘I am 
strong, and so is Rosybo—if she is only a 
girl—and we’d like to help! ”’ 

And hardly waiting for the gentleman’s 
assent, Rex took Duke Alexis out of the 
wheelbarrow as if he had been only the 
bundle that he looked, and in his hurry 
came near standing him on his head instead 
of on his feet, an indignity which Duke 
Alexis was himself too much excited to 
resent; and, in avery short space of time, 
two big boxes were in Duke Alexis’ place in 
the wheelbarrow, and Rex and Rosybo were 
wheeling them as if they were as strong as 
Samson. It was hard work, but they would 
not have owned it for anything in the world. 

Duke Alexis sat upon a box and surveyed 
the scene with interest, through the two 
holes in his mother’s green barege veil, 
devouring, meanwhile, with great satisfac- 
tion, an erange which the gentleman gave 
him. 

Everybody worked with a will; but more 
boxes and bales and barrels were continu- 
ally brought off the vessel, and it was grow- 
ing late, and Rex was beginning to wonder 
whether their mother would be very much 
worried about them, and Rosybo was begin- 
ning to think she would have to give up, 
her arms ached so badly, when they heard a 
great shout from the men, and there was 
the vessel going off in the wake of the 
steamer! There was no more lightening to 
be done, and there was not much of the 
cargo left unstored. 

“‘T think you had better go home now if 
you live away up at Dumpling Point,” said 
the gentleman, coming up to them. Rex 
and Rosybo both thought so, too, but Duke 
Alexis, who had been running backward 
and forward with them at every trip for 
nearly an hour, was not in the least tired, 
and said he wanted to wait until the elephant 
came around. He had once been to the 


circus, and he had become possessed of the 


idea that there could not be a good time 
without an elephant. He was only per- 
suaded to go by the promise of unlimited 
oranges, for the gentleman gave them a 
whole box to carry home. 
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He also slipped a brand-new, bright and 
shining half-dellar into Rex’s hand. Rex 
did not like te take it. ‘‘‘ We didn’t do it for 
pay; we wanted to help,” he said. But the 
gentleman insisted upon his putting it into 
his pocket. 

‘“* You’re just the kind of boy that I like; 
not afraid of work, and willing te lend a 
helping hand. How should you like to learn 
to build ships? I want a boy like you in my 
shipyard.” 

Rex’s eyes sparkled. 

‘I should like it better than anything in 
the world, if I could earn money enough to 
support my family. I am all the man there 


is in it!” he said—“‘ though Rosybo is atoful 
smart.”’ 


Yes!” said the gentleman, emphatically. 
“Tf I wanted a girl in my shipyard I should 
certainly wart Rosybo. As it is she can 
take care of the family while you are away. 
You can go home and spend Sunday every 
week if you want to. Will you come up to 
Fairmouth to-morrow, and ask the way to 
John Stilling’s shipyard? If I like you as 
well as I think I shall, I will give you a good 
place and good pay, and see that you have 
some chance for an education besides.” 

That wheelbarrow did not seem heavy, 
nor the homeward way long, although Duke 
Alexis sat astride the big box of oranges, 
and it was very cold and very dark, except 
when a half-moon—which Rosybo said 
looked just like an apple turnover—strug- 
gled through the clouds. Their mother 
came out to meet them with her shawl over 
her head, and she hugged and kissed them, 
and said she never had expected to see them 
again. But when she heard all about it she 
was glad they had stayed. 

Now the leaky roof is repaired, so that the 
flour can’t be spoiled; if Duke Alexis should 
swallow a button every day, the doctor 
could be paid for taking it out; and new 
shoes are bought before the old ones are 
worn out. And there is a very good pros- 
pect that some day the ship-building firm in 
Fairmouth will be “ John Stilling & Co.” 
And Mrs. Pycott says she never did see 
such children as hers are! 


bp my young readers ever hear about the 
Great Palace of the Old Moon? I 
dare say not, because nobody but me knows 
anything about it, and I have never told them. 
But I am going to tell them now. 

This Great Palace is built on the upper 
side of a very large cloud, which forever 
floats through the air, and from which no rain 
ever falls. The under side of this cloud, 
which is the side next the earth, and which 
we see, is bluish-gray, and all tumbled up, 
and sometimes you can see light shining 
through little holes and thin places in it. 
Looking up, you might think it only a com- 
mon cloud; but, if you were on the other side, 
you would see a great difference. I will tell 
you how it looks. 

In the first place, it has no walls nor roof 
—sky-places never have—but only a floor, 
and a pile of soft cushions all round the edge. 
These cushions are all colors; sometimes 
pink, blue, gold, purple, crimson, orange, and 
a thousand beautiful tints—sometimes pearly 
white, or gray, or even black. They change 
just as clouds do, and look like clouds. And 
it is on these cushions that the people of the 
palace lie or lean when they wish to rest, or 
to look over and down to the earth. 

There are a great many people living in 
this vast palace, which is miles long, and 
their business is to make new stars and me- 
teors, and such things out of the old moons, 
But these people don’t make new moons. 
those are made somewhere else. 

These Moon-folks are the most comical 
people in ‘the world, or out of it—so comical 
that they are always doing something to 
make each other laugh, as you would expect 
from people whose business it is to cut up 
shines. Indeed, that very expression, ‘‘ cut- 
ting up shines,’’ was first used of funny do- 
ings, on account of funny people who cut 
over the old moons. : 

Moreover, these people are very quick in 
their motions, and are very fond of dancing 
and singing. They live on oranges, and dates, 
and bananas, and lemon-drops, and cream- 
candy. All these things they pluck from the 
most beautiful trees that grow up out of the 
clouds in every direction. They wear the 
loveliest fine silken dresses, which are al- 
ways the color of the cloud they stand on, 
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and change as they pass from one color‘to 
another; so that, by running about, they can 
have as many new dresses as they please, 
without having the trouble of taking them 
off, or putting them on. 

But all this time, I am not telling you about 
the little Comet, and how he got his tail, 
which is a very interesting story. 

Well, one morning the king of the Moon- 
folks got up very early and put on his crown, 
and waked all the people up. 

“No more sleep!” he said, shaking his 
sceptre. There isa great deal to be done to- 
day. I have some very large orders to fill. 
There is to be a meteoric-shower at the North 
Pole at ten o’clock to-night, and not a meteor 
is made. Besides that, some of the stars are 
getting shamefully dull, and must be replac- 
ed. Only last evening, I heard a lady on the 
earth praising some of the stars, when a gent- 
leman by her side told her that they were not 
nearly so bright as her eyes. I was mortified, 
for the lady’s eyes were as dull as my shoes 
before daylight, and the gentleman must 
have thought our stars in great need of repair. 
Let all stars of the first magnitude, at least, 
be made new before night.” 

Having given his order, the king went to 
breakfast. The people began to stir about 
rather sulkily, for they didn’t like being call- 
ed so early, and as it was early daylight, 
they all looked quite gray. They got their 
large scissors, made of chain lightning, and 
began to cut up old moons that were piled in 
the middle of the palace. There wasn’t a 
laugh heard, nor even the faintest smile seen, 
and everything was gray except the moons, 
which were yellow, and there was nothing 
heard but the snip, snip of the scissors. It 
was an unpleasant time, and even the old 
moons didn’t seem to enjoy being cut up so 
early in the morning, and one of them even 
said that she wished she had the horns she 
once had—she would toss somebody, she 
guessed. 

Now three of these people were at work 
by themselves, on the side of the palace near- 
est the east, where the sun was going to rise; 
and the names of these three persons were 
Whisp, Fling and Float, and they were the 
merriest of all the people in the palace. Even 
on this morning, they did not look so. glum as 
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the others did, but talked together; though, I 
must own, their talk was not very amiable. 
‘¢ T think this is the toughest moon I ever put 

scissors to,’ said Whisp, hacking away, ‘*‘ The 
edges of this lightning are all dulled with it. 
It is out of the question pointing the stars 
nicely.”” And, giving the star a very sharp 
snip, she snipped it quite in two. 

They couldn’t help laughing at this, and, 
the sun being very near the horizon, they be- 
gan to turn pink, and to feel better. So they 
continued laughing, and making remarks 
about the other people, who were net yet 
turning pink, being lower down. 

They’re the color of an east wind,’ said 
Float.- I wish they would all blow away. 
People below would think it a Scotch mist.’’ 

‘*Not if they should take their scissors 
with them,” said Fling. 

While they talked, the sun got higher and 
the cushions round the palace turned pink 
and gold, and the palace and peeple turned 
pink and gold, and they all became, immedi- 
ately, as happy as they could be. They sang 
and laughed, and cut shines all day, and by 
sunset all the stare of the first magnitude 
were ready in their places, and as bright as 
new whistles, and a shower of meteors was 
finished, and all nicely packed, and sent off to 
the North Pole, and the Moon-people were all 
lounging and lolling on their splendid cush- 
ions, and looking at the sunset, and down to 
theearth. But the mischievous Whisp could- 
not keep quiet, but called her friends, and 
whispered to them:— 

“Fling and Float, guess what Iam going 
to do!”’ she said. 

**Ride down to Earth on your scissors, 
said Fling. 

‘Toss a meteor overboard,’ said Float. 

said Whisp, laughing. 

“Spill star-dust over the supper-table, to 
make the folks sneeze,’’ guessed Fling. 

‘“‘Put an orange up in place of a star,”’ said 
Float, ‘“‘and see how all the astronomers will 
_ wonder over it through their telescopes.” 

“You will never guess,” said Whisp. 
‘* Now listen, and keep your own counsel; 
I am going to make a comet !”’ 

The other two were so astonished at her 
daring proposal, that they were unable to 
speak fora moment. For comets were made 
only once in a hundred years, and then only 
by some member of the royal family, the 
whole court looking on in admiration, and 
sending up a shout when the comet was 
launched. 
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When Fling and Float recovered from 
their surprise, and were able to speak, they 
tried to coax Whisp to give up her michiey- 
ous plan; but she would not, and in the end, 
not only made them give up their objections, 
but got them to help her. 

When everybody was abed that night, 
they began their work, and in an hour had 
finished the most beautiful comet that was 
seen. It was as bright as silver, and shone 
with a pure and cheerful radiance; and over 
all it had just the faintest twinkle of pink, 
and then of green, so that when you looked 
a little away from it you saw the colors, 
but when you looked directly at it, it was 
silvery. 

After they had sufficiently admired the 
work of their hands, a sudden thought of dis- 
may struck all three of them at the same in- 
stant. How should they get a tail for it? 
For it is as bad for a comet to be without a 
tail, as it would be for a little girl or boy to 
be without a nose. Well, they sped off to 
the Northern Lights, to beg a piece for a tail, 
but the Northern Lights refused. Then they 
tried to piece up one out of star-beams; but 
the star-beams would not hold together. 
Then they cut a strip out of an old moon, 
but it was too heavy, and fell off. Finally, 
they sat down in despair, and began to wish 
that they hadn’t undertaken such a piece of 
work, and concluded that one may go teo far 
in cutting up shines, and get cut up one’s 
self. For if the king should discover in the 
the morning what they had done, sooner than 
suffer a comet to go without a tail, he would 
have torn the three naughty plotters into rags 
to make a tail for him. 

Well, morning having drawu near, with- 
out their having come to any decision, or 
been able to do anything, Whisp took leave 
of her two friends, and, taking her unlucky 
little Comet by the hand, she put her scissors 
in her pocket, and ran away to the Earth. 

It was just sunrise when they reached the 
Earth, and everything looked bright and hap- 
py but these two, who went sorrowfully along, 
Whisp regetting her daring folly, and the 
Comet feeling very much ashamed of himself 
for being without a tail. They passed by 
pleasant farm-houses, where cows were going 
out to pasture, tinkling their bells, and where 
the smokes piled up so straight into the air, 
that they looked like pillars supporting the 
great blue roof of the sky. They heard the 
reapers whetting their scythes, and the early 
birds singing their morning songs, and ask- 


ing each other how they had rested through 
the night... The hedges were so full of dew- 
drops, that they looked silver-white, and 
glistened all over, and thousands of little 
creeping and flying things were waking up, 
bestirring themselves. But in all this life 
and joy, the two poor little travelers wander- 
ed disconsolate and homeless, and when a 
huge ugly dog ran out of a farmhouse, bark- 
ing, they flew away as fast as their wings 
would carry them, and never stopped till they 
alighted, half dead with fatigue and terror, in 
the mist of a large horse-chestnut tree, that 
stoed close to the walls of the prettiest little 
cottage that can be imagined. 

This cottage was just the color of cream 
—not milkman’s cream, but cream that 
comes on the top of big tin pans of milk in 
the country—and it had little pointed win- 
dows on the roof, and round-topped windows 
in the walls, and balconies, and verandas, 
and white muslin curtains waving out the 
windows among the vines; and, in short, 
everything that could be desired. This cot- 
tage was surrounded by trees and gardens, 
and not another house was in sight. 

Now our two travelers were much pleased 
with the. looks of this place, and having 
settled themselves at ease among the 
branches of the tree, they looked about to see 
what would happen. The first thing that 
happened was a shrill scream, then a break 
of rattling laughter that frightened them, but 
at the same time, made them laugh, too. 
Peeping out behind the leaves, to see what 
this might mean, they saw an immense gild- 
ed cage hanging in a chamber window close 
to them, and in the cage was a large parrot, 
who was screaming and laughing. 

‘*Get up, Goldenhair!” he would cry. 
“Getup! Getup! Geldenhair, get up!” 

‘“*What does he mean?’ whispered the 
little Comet. ‘*I amafraidhe saw us. He 
keeps winking his eyes this way.” 

Hush!” said Whisp, looking at the win- 
dow with all her eyes. 

‘*Get up, Goldenhair!” screamed the par- 
rot again; and at the same instant the trayel- 
ers heard from the chamber a child’s laugh. 
It seemed to be half smothered in a pillow, 
or something, but it was sweeter than the 
songs of a bob-o-link. 

The next moment there was a soft patter 
of little feet on the floor, and a little girl in 
her night-gown ran to the window, laughing 
and chattering to the parrot. 

This little girl was as lovely as an angel, 
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and she had golden hair curled all over her 
head, and hung down her back till it almost 
reached the floor, and when the morning sun 
shone on this hair, it glittered so that it made 
you wink when you looked at it. 

Whisp clasped her hands with joy when she 
saw it, and, turning to the little Comet, she 
embraced him, and whispered that their 
troubles were over. 

‘“* Folks in the tree! Folks in the tree!’ 
screamed the parrot, laughing in the most 
horrible manner. 

But Lily, for that was the little girl’s name, 
paid no attention to what he said, knowing 
that he would lie dreadfully, sometimes. 

I cannot now tell you all the adventures 
these travelers met with during the day. 
They would fill volumes. Butat night, when 
everything was still, they went softly back 
to the cottage, and crept in at the window, 
where the little girl was asleep. The parrot 
was asleep; but no sooner did the two travel- 
ers enter the room, than Lily awoke. Fora 
minute she didn’t open her eyes, but the first 
thing she heard was a great snip at the back 
of her head, and there stood Whisp, with 
her arms full of long, beautiful golden hair, 
which she hastened to fasten to little Comet’s 
head and shoulders and heels. 

*¢Oh, my hair!” cried Lily. 

‘Never you mind,” said Whisp; “ 
hair will grow again, but poor little Comet 
had no tail. See how beautiful he looks 
now?” 

In both things Whisp was quite right; for 
Lily’s hair began te grow with the greatest 
rapidity, on account of having been cut 
with chain-lightning scissors, and was an inch 
longer than ever the next morning, and the 
little Comet was the most radiantly beautiful 
creature in the world. He smiled so sweetly 
upon Lily, that she felt comforted for the loss 
of her hair; then, taking Whisp by the hand, 
he sailed out of the window, up into the sky. 

The next night, all the astronomers were 
examining through their telescopes a new 
Comet which had appeared, and which had a 
tail of extreme brightness. Nothing sosplen- 
did as this Comet had been seen for hundreds 
of years, and it was talked about all over the 
world. Whisp became a great person in con- 
sequence, and was received inte the royal 
family. 

But when Lily told her mother in the 
morning what had happened, her mother 
only laughed, and said that she had dreamed 
a dream. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Aprit DINNERS AND DISHES. 


Cream of Sorrel with Rice. 
Shad Roes a la maitre d’hotel. 
Bermuda Potatoes, Chateaubriand. 
Calf’s Liver braised a |’ Italienne. 
Scrambled Eggs with Asparagus. 
Cauliflower and Onion Salad. 
Coffee Blanc Mange. 


Wash a quart of sorrel and put it over the fire 
in a saucepan, with a tablespoonful of butter, a 
few sprigs of parsley, a few lettuce leaves, one 
enion, and a little nutmeg, pepper and salt; 
cover and let them steam for ten minutes; add a 
tablespoonful of flour, and dilute with one quart 
each of boiling water and milk; press through 
a sieve, and return to the fire; add the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, that have been stirred care- 
fully into a cup of rich cream brought to the 
boiling point; finish with one cupful of cooked 
rice. Let all get thoroughly hot, but do not boil, 
and serve. 

Season some shad roes with salt, pepper, and 
lemon-juice; baste with melted butter, and broil 
over a slow fire; lay on a hot dish and cover 
them with a cold maitre @hotel sauce; garnish 
with cresses and carpels of lemon. 

Scrape some very small Bermuda potatoes, 
about the size of marbles; parboil in salted 
water; drain, and fry a light brown in boiling 
drippings; drain again, and’ put in a hot dish 
with butter cut in bits, salt, and minced parsley. 

Calf’s liver cooked as below is a very dainty 
dish, and has the added merit of being economi- 
cal. In choosing a calf’s liver select one of a 
light color. Lard with long strips of fat salt 
pork; lay in the bettom of a saucepan a small 
slieed carrot, one onion, a bunch of herbs, and 
the trimmings of the pork used; moisten with a 
quart of broth and one cupful of canned toma- 
toes; cover slowly and simmer for two hours; 
baste occasionally with the gravy; dish the 
liver; free the gravy from fat; strain, and 
thieken with flour. A nice addition to the gravy 
is two tablespoonfuls of minced mushrooms, 
and one of onion. Season te taste with pepper, 
salt, and lemon-juice. . 

ASPARAGUS WITH Eaas.—Break six eggs into 
a small saucepan, with two ounces of butter cut 
in bits, a gill of cream, and salt and pepper; set 
over the fire and stir continually with a wooden 
spoon; when cooked rather rare add six spoon- 
fuls of cooked asparagus tips; mix well; dish, 
smooth the surface, and surround with triangu- 
lar pieces of bread fried in butter. 

CAULIFLOWER AND ONION SALAD.—Peel 
two Bermuda onions, slice fine and steep in a 
little vinegar and salt for an hour; put in asalad 


bowl with flowerets of cooked cauliflower; sea- 
son, and serve with a French dressing. 

CorreE BLANC MANGE.—Soak half a paper 
of gelatine in one pint of milk with two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and the thin yellow rind of a 
lemon; let it stand for an hour, and put over 
the fire, allowing it to come to the boiling point, 
and stirring to dissolve the gelatine; strain into 
a bowl and add a pint of cream and a gill of very 
strong coffee; sweeten to taste, and turn into 
molds to harden. 


PUREE OF SPINACH.—Try this once during 
Lent, and you will be likely to repeat the experi- 
ment. Pick and wash a quart of spinach of 
puree; boil in salted water; drain, press the 
water out, and chop very fine; put into a stew- 
pan with two ounce of butter, salt, pepper, and 
a little grated nutmeg; sprinkle over two table- 
spoonfuls of flour; mix well, and dilute with 
two quarts of boiling milk; boil for five min- 
utes, and press through a very fine sieve; return 
to the saucepan; heat without boiling; and 
finish with a cup of cream, and a tablespoonful 
of butter cut into bits. Serve with croutons, 


Frizp Erevs.—The English style of frying eels 
is by far the nicest way of cooking them. Of 
course your fish dealer will skin and draw them. 
Cut them in finger lengths, and put into a sauce- 
pan with a sliced onion, a bit of mace, a gill of 
vinegar, salt, pepper, and a bunch of parsley; 
add water enough to nearly cover, and simmer 
for ten minutes; drain and let them cool; 
immerse in a batter, and fry in plenty of boiling 
fat, or roll in flour and fry; surround with a 
sauce made from a half-pint of broth thickened 
with browned flour, to which you have added a 
spoonful of anchovy essence and two of tomato 
sauce. 

BERMUDA BEETS.—These are one of the dain- 
tiest of spring vegetables. Boil until tender; 
peel, cut in quarters, and simmer for a few mo- 
ments with butter, salt and pepper, a very little 
water and a few drops of strong vinegar. 


BoILED SHAD.—Many epicures prize a boiled 
shad very highly. The fish should be a large 
one, and neatly sewed up in a thin cloth fitted to 
its shape. Lay in salted boiling water, and cook 
forty minutes; unwrap and lay upon a hot dish. 
For the sauce put two ounces of butter over the 
fire in a small pan, and when it bubbles sprinkle 
in a tablespoonful of flour; stir until the flour is 
thoroughly cooked, and then mix in a half-pint 
of water or stock; pass through a gravy strainer 
and add the chopped yolks of two hard-boiled 


eggs, a little parsley and lemon-juice; garnish 
nicely with rings of the whites of hard-boiled 
eggs, with a sprig of parsley in each, and alter- 
nated with slices of crimson beets. - 


CROQUETTES OF SHAD RoEs.—Do not imag- 
ine that you have exhausted the possibilities of 
shad until you have tried croquettes made of 
roes. Parboil them, and rub into a loose, gran- 
ulated mass; add one-fourth the quantity of 
mashed potatoes, a gill of drawn butter, with a 
raw egg, well-beaten; and for seasoning, chopped 
parsley, pepper, salt and half a teaspoonful of 
anchovy paste. Put these ingredients in a sauce- 
pan, and stir until hot through and through. 
When nearly cold, mold into short sausage- 
shaped croquettes; roll in fine crumbs; dip in 
beaten egg again, roll again in the crumbs, and 
fry in hot fat. 

SCALLOPED Rogs.—Boil the roes in water 
with a little vinegar added; drain and break 
them up with the back of a spoon; pound the 
yolks of three hard-boiled eggs to a powder, and 
moisten gradually with half a pint of drawn 
butter sauce; season with half-a teaspoonful of 
anchovy essence, minced parsley, salt, pepper, 
and lemon-juice; lastly, add the rees. Butter a 
bake-dish or small scallop shells; strew thickly 
with crumbs, pour in the mixture, and sprinkle 
thickly with fine crumbs; dot the top with bits 
of butter, and bake covered until it begins to 
bubble; uncover and brown. 


FrieD CHICKENS.—Cut up two tender chick- 
ens as for a fricassee; let them steep for a couple 
of hours in a marinade made of the juice of two 
lemons, pepper, salt, minced chives, and two 
bay leaves; drain, roll in flour, and fry, using 
butter, or the fat tried from fat salt pork; peel 
and slice eight large Bermuda onions; sprinkle 
lightly with flour, and fry in fat; drain them in 
a sieve, and salt a little; dish the chicken and 
cover with onions. Send to table with a sauce- 
boat of tomato sauce. 


PUREE OF PoTATOES.—Roast six large pota- 
toes in the oven; break them open and rub 
through a sieve; dilute with one quart of white 
broth and one of boiling milk; boil ten minutes 
and strain again; return to the fire while you 
season with salt, pepper, nutmeg, and a little 
sugar; heat thoroughly and finish the seasoning 
with two ounces of salt pork cut in tiny dice and 
fried slightly brown, two ounces of butter cut 
in bits, and minced parsley. 


CoLLops oF VEAL WITH ASPARAGUS.—Cut 
two pounds of lean, white veal into collops; 
Season with salt, pepper, and grated nutmeg; 
put in a saucepan with two ounces of hot, 
melted butter, and fry slowly until slightly 
brown; sprinkle an ounce of flour over, and add 
& quart of broth and water, and a bunch of 
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parsley, and simmer for half an hour, or until 
the veal is very tender; remove the parsley and 
add two beaten egg yolks and a cup of cream. 
Now add a pint of asparagus tips cooked and 
heated in a little butter; finish with the juice of 
half a lemon. 


Satiy Locxs.—I have found in Table Talk, 
for 1887, the recipe for these asked for by Mrs. 
B., of Roxbury, Mass. Put half a pint of milk 
in a farina boiler to scald; beat two eggs until 
light and pour over them the scalding milk, 
beating all the while; add one ounce of butter, 
and stand aside until lukewarm; then add half a 
cup of yeast, or half a cake of compressed yeast 
dissolved in that quantity of water; add a half 
teaspoonful of salt, and sufficient flour to make 
a thin batter; beat thoroughly and continuously 
for five minutes; cover, and stand in a warm 
place for two hours, or until very light. When 
light add sufficient flour, a little at a time, to 
make a soft dough; work with the hand as 
lightly as possible; put back into the bowl; 
cover and stand again in a warm place, about 
two hours. Then take out carefully on a baking 


- board about one-half of the dough, and roll out 


to the thickness of half an inch; cut into strips 
eight inches long and one and a half wide; have 
ready lady lock sticks slightly greased; roll the 
paste around the sticks allowing the edges to lap 
over slightly; place in greased baking pans, 
cover, and stand aside for ten minutes; bake in 
a moderate oven fifteen minutes. Have ready a 
half-pound of French candied fruits chopped 
fine and soaked in a pint of orange juice. As 
soon as the Sally Locks are done, take from the 
oven, remove the sticks, and fill the centres with 
fruit; pile neatly on a napkin, and send a hot, 
liquid pudding-sauce to the table with them. 


The Caur’s Heap Hass, concerning which a 
subscriber seeks information, is so unusual a 
dish in this country, that for the first one made 
in my own family I was obliged to look in an old 
English cook-book. It is rich, nutritious and 
economical. It is better if warmed up, on the 
second or third day, than on the first. Have 
your butcher skin and split the head, and remove 
the brains and tongue; place all in a soup-kettle 
and cover with cold water, simmering until the 
meat slips easily from the bones. Do not boil 
any longer than until tender, and remove the 
brains and tongue when done; skin the tongue 
and chop it fine with the brains and meat; put 
into a frying-pan a little butter, in which fry a 
minced onion. If you use all the meat of the 
head for this hash, add to this onion a pint of 
beef or veal stock, and a saltspoonful each of 
thyme, basil, marjoram and cayenne pepper, a 
pinch of ground cloves, a teaspoonful of minced 
parsley, and the grated rind of half a lemon; 
put in the meat and brains and simmer and stir 
for half an hour. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


PROTECTING THE BAWK OF ENGLAND.—The 
bank of England doors are now so finely bal- 
anced that a clerk, by pressing a knob under his 
desk, can close the outer doors instantly, and 
they cannot be opened again except by special 
process. This is done to prevent the daring and 
ingenious unemployed of the metropolis from 
robbing the bank. The bullion departments of 
this and other banks are nightly submerged sev- 
eral feet in the water by the action of the 
machinery. In some banks the bullion depart- 
ment is connected with the manager’s sleeping 
room, and an entrance cannot be effected with- 
out shooting a bolt in the dormitory, which in 
turn sets in motion an alarm. If a visitor during 
the day should happen to knock off one from a 
pile of half-sovereigns, the whole pile would 
disappear, a pool of water taking its place. 


THe BEAUTY OF THE Sky.—It is a strange 
thing how little, in general, people know about 
the sky. It is a part of creation in which 
Nature has done mere for the sake of pleasing 
man, more for the sole and evident purpose of 
talking to him and teaching him, than in any 
other of her works, and it is just the part in 
which we least attend to her. There are not 
many of her other works in which some more 
material or essential purpose than the mere 
pleasing of man is not answered in every part of 
their organization; but every essential purpose 
of the sky might, as far as we know, be an- 
swered, if once in three days, or thereabouts, a 
great, black, ugly rain cloud was broken up over 
the blue, and everything well watered, and so 
left blue again until the next time, with, per- 
haps, a film of morning and evening mist for 
dew. But, instead of this, there is not a mo- 
ment of any day of our lives when Nature does 
not produce scene after scene, picture after pic- 
ture, glory after glory, working still upon such 
exquisite and constant principles of the most 
perfect beauty, that it is quite certain it is all 
done for us, intended for our perpetual pleasure. 


Tur EntTHusiast.—The whole world is the 
better for the enthusiast. The dogged, stub- 
born-hearted man is as liable to be enlisted on 
the wrong side as the right. But he who drinks 
the wine of enthusiasm, except in rare cases, 
must be touched with the ardor of glory, the 
zeal of an unselfish work, or the magic, enchant- 
ing beckoning of some humanity-uplifting en- 
terprise. Acquiring any of these, he becomes a 
stoic to oblequy, to suffering, to disaster. He 
sees the glory of the stars in the commonplace 
things of his cause; he walks on mountains of 
hope, rose-hued with the brightness of his own 


spirit, When men are so animated, their vision 
clears and pierces through the fogs of duty and 
endeavor where others stick and stumble. Past 
quagmires of doubt and despair they sight suc- 
cess; and if they are resolute as well, the world 
grows into a loftier spirit for their enthusiasm 
and the work it begets. The genuine enthusiast 
never stops at faltering words. He is a man of 
deeds as well. 


HusBAND-HuUnNTING.—I know that if women 
wish to escape the stigma of husband-hunting, 
they must act and look like marble or clay— 
cold, expressionless, bloodless; for every appear- 
ance of feeling, of joy, sorrow, friendliness, 
antipathy, admiration, disgust, are alike con- 
strued by the world into an attempt to hook a 
husband. Never mind! well-meaning women 
have their own consciences to comfort them, 
after all. Do not, therefore, be too much afraid 


_ of showing yourself as you are, affectionate and 


good-hearted; do not too harshly repress senti- 
ments and feelings excellent in themselves, 
because you fear that some puppy may fancy 
that you are letting them come out to fascinate 
him; do not cendemn yourself to live only by 
halves, because, if you showed too much anima- 
tion, some pragmatical thing in breeches might 
take it into his pate to imagine that you designed 
to dedicate your life to his insanity. 


A Lion Strory.—A story is told of a lion 
which was brought from India, and who on the 
passage grew very fond of a sailor who had 
charge of him. His name was Nero. On being 
shut up in a cage in London he grew sulky, and 
was very fierce when any one came near him, so 
that it was dangerous even for his keeper to 
approach him. 

One day, a few weeks after Nero had been 
shut up in his new prison, a party of sailors vis- 
ited the menagerie, and were warned by the 
keeper not to go near the lion, who every now 
and then growled savagely at those who were 
looking at him. All at once one of these sailors 
ran up to the cage, and, thrusting in his hand, 
cried out, ‘*What! old shipmate! don’t you 
know me? What cheer, old Nero, my lad?” 

The lion instantly left off feeding and sprang 
up to the bars of the cage, and put out his nose 
between them. Jack patted him on the head, 
and the lion rubbed his hand with his whiskers 
like a cat, showing evident signs of pleasure. 

“Ah!” said Jack, turning to the keeper and 
spectators, who stood frightened and in aston- 
ishment, ‘‘ Nero and I were once shipmates, and 
you see he isn’t like some folks; he doesn’t for- 
get an old friend.” 
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ELEPHANTS IN THE LUMBER BUSINESS.— 
Lazy and clumsy looking as the elephant appears 
in our menageries, where it is merely an object 
of curiosity, in Asia it is as useful an animal as 
the horse, and is indeed employed in a greater 


variety of ways. 


There are few, if any, tasks which a horse can 
be trusted to perform without careful and con- 
stant guidance; whereas the elephant is frequent- 
ly given as much independance of action as a 
man would have for the same work. This is 
notably the case in the lumber-yards of Rangoon 
and Maulmein, where the entire operations of 
moving and piling the heavy timber is performed 
by male elephants without any special super- 
vision by the keepers. 

The logs to be moved are teakwood, which is 
very heavy. They are cut into lengths of twenty 
feet, with a diameter or perhaps a square of 
about a foot. An elephant will go to a log, 
kneel down, thrust his tusks under the middle of 
it, curl his trunk over it, test it to see that it is 
evenly balanced, and then rise with it and easily 
carry it to the pile which is being made. Placing 
the log carefully on the pile in its proper place, 
the sagacious animal will step back a few paces 
and measure with his eye to determine whether 
or not the leg needs pushing ore way or the 
other. It will then make any necessary altera- 
tion, and without command from its mahout, or 
driver, it will go on with its work. 

To do any special task, it must of course be di- 
rected by the mahout; but it is marvelous to see 
how readily this great creature comprehends its 
instructions, and how ingeniously it makes use 
of its strength. If a log too heavy to be carried 
is to be moved a short distance, the elephant will 
bend low, place his great head against the end of 
the log and then with a sudden exertion of 
strength and weight to throw his body forward 
and fairly push the log along; or, to move the 
log any great distance, he will encircle it with a 
chain and drag his log behind him. 

As a rule, however, the work of dragging is 
done by the female elephants, since, having no 
tusks, they cannot carry logs as the male ele- 
phants do. A man could hardly display more 
judgment in the adjustment of the repe or chain 
around a log, nor could a man with two hands 
tie and untie knots more skillfully than they do 
with their trunks.—St. Nicholas Magazine. 


Tut Use oF PApEeR.—There are few things 
that cannot now be made of paper. Its adapta- 
bility is astonishing, and the wildest speculations 
as to its future are excusable when we reflect 
upon the present use of this material. As the 
delicate substance can be made to serve for steel 
or iron, it is not difficult to understand how 
paper is, for many purposes, now taking the 
place of wood. Mention has been made of a new 
mill in Sweden for the manufacture ef paper from 


moss. Paper of different thicknesses and paste- 
board made from the white moss have already 
been shown, the latter even in sheets three quar- 
ters of an inch thick. It is as hard as wood, and 
can be easily painted and polished. It has all 
the good qualities, but none of the defects of 
wood. The pasteboard can consequently be used 
for door and window frames, architectural orna- 
ments, and all kinds of furniture. Paper made 
from strong fibres, such as linen, can, in fact, be 
compressed into a substance so hard that it can 
scarcely be scratched. As houses have been 
made of this novel material, so almost everything 
requisite to complete and furnish a residence has 
since been manufactured of paper. Bath tubs 
are made in the same manner by compressing the 
paper made of linen fibres. Rooms can be 
floored with this wonderfully accommodating ma- 
terial, as proved by the Indianapolis skating rink. 


Tue Bap Errects oF Worry.—A person 
who constantly frets and worries is never in good 
health. In some cases a disposition to worry is 
the result of disease, and is a symptom of disor- 
dered brain and nerves or the result of some 
physical disability or reflex irritation. In other 
cases it may be the result of an hereditary ten- 
dency, or of vicious habits formed in early life; 
in either case it is certain to produce a diseased 
state of the body. So we may say with truth 
that a person who always frets and worries is a 
diseased person. People fall into the habit of 
worrying about those little mishaps that of ne- 
cessity comes into the life of everyone, and the 
habit once formed is a difficult one to overcome. 
Worry, above all things, consumes vitality, and 
disarranges the harmonious workings of the 
functions. It leads to loss of appetite, sleepless 
nights, irritable nerves, to impaired nutrition. 
It robs the disposition of attractive qualities, it 
lessens the mental vigor, and not infrequently is 
a factor in the production of nervous disorder. 
Sensitive people, those who are easily wounded 
or discouraged, are more apt to worry when af- 
fairs go wrong, and yet they are just the ones whom 
worry will harm. Those, however, who are not 
fretted and depressed by the small mishaps and 
adversities of life are the better for encouraging 
them for they are a part of the necessary and 
kindly discipline of experience that helps us to 
build up character, and strengthens and consoli- 
dates its healthy fibre. 


Basy’s First AND SECOND YEARS,” 
by Marion Harland, is the title of a handsome 
little book of 64 pages published by Reed & 
Carnrick, New York. The book contains infor- 
mation regarding the proper care of infants and 
young children, also instructions for feeding 
them. It will be sent free by mail by addressing 
the publishers, and enclosing a two-cent stamp. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to February Puzzles. 
14.—Wonder, Rednow. 


11.—L(any)ard. 

19.—Sh(add)ock. 
21.—Fl(aunt)ed. 
23.—Kingfisher. 
25.—D-earth. 
27.—F-act. 28.—F-oil. 
29.—S-mite. 30.—Dictionary. 
31.—Hearts may agree though heads differ. 
32.—It is better to do well than to say well. 


18.—S(wart)hy. 
20.—Ta(stab)le. 
22.—Ve(ran)da. 
24.—B-elate. 
26.—D-ray. 


51.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
In daring strife, but not in bliss; 
In faithful wife, but not in miss; 
In poplar trees, but not in grain; 
In chilling breeze, but not in rain; 
In sunny clime, but not in cold; 
In silver dime, but not in gold. 
WHOLE was a nymph beloved by Apollo, 
Whose footsteps he desired to follow. 
ADELAIDE. 


Double Acrostics. 
(Words of six letters.) 

52.—1 Opening. 2 A measure of land. 3 A 
sword. 4 Arodent quadruped. 5 An oily liquid. 
6 A small bird. Primals.—A precious stone. 
Finals.—A partner or manager. The primals 
and finals transpose into each other. 

53.—1 A disease in grain. 2 A game at cards. 
8 An elephant driver. 4 Unemployed. 5 The 
ship-worm. 6 Adryscab. Primals.—Separate. 
Finals.—A shooting star. The primals and finals 
transpose into each other. MAUDE. 


Decapitations. 
54.—Behead room, and leave price of towing. 
55.—People above the vulgar, and leave a pas- 


56.—Conquest, and leave the act of bringing 
out. 
57.—To consider, and leave to disclose. 

58.—To draw as an inference, and leave to 
elicit. 

59.—A bur used in dressing cloth, and leave a 


painter’s frame. CyriIL DEANE. 


-carpenter’s tool. 


60.—A Half Square. 

1 Those who play on harps. 2 To convey 
property to another. 3 Madeangry. 4 A noble- 
man. 5 Conclusion. 6 A musical syllable. 7 
A letter. MARQUIS. 


61.—A Square. 
1 A pendent ornament. 2 To estrange. 3 
Vessels with bottoms of net-work. 4 Separates. 
5 Toweaken. 6 Smallerin quantity. MARQuIs. 


62.—Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 27 letters, is a quota- 
tion from Willis. The 3, 17, 26, 11, 6, 14, isa 
The 4, 1, 2, 27, is a leader. 
The 10, 15, 18, 25, is a notion. The 12, 21, 20, 
16, 5, isa prong. The 19, 7, 22, 8, 18, 9, isa 
bird. The 28, 24, isa preposition. VERBENA. 


Drop Letter Proverbs. 
63.— -0-a-i-w-s-a-a-l-i-e-. 
64,— -h-]-s-d-o-m-k-s-h-c-p-u-0-e-. 
65.— -a-e-w-0-g-t-p-n-d-w-y-u-o. 

VETERAN. 
66.—Cross-Word Enigma. 

In file, not in rasp; 

In pin, not in hasp; 

In hasp, not in lock; 

In taunt, not in mock; 

In great, not in big; 

In hair, not in wig; 

In wren, net in lark; 

In scratch, not in mark; 

In lace, not in floss; 


The whole prevents loss. 
Fist. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete or largest list of answers 
to this month’s puzzles, received before April 10, 
we offer an illustrated novelette; and for the 
next best list, a book of poems. 


Solvers. 

Answers to the December puzzles were received 
from Cora A. Lee, J. D. L., Mufti, Geraldine, 
Ida May, Vinnie, Birdie Browne, Eulalie, Bert 
Rand, Ann Eliza, Jack, Katie Smith, Willie L., 
Kitty Connor, Teddy, Birdie Lane, I. O. T., 
Black Hawk and Annette A. 

Prize- Winners. 

Mufti, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the largest list of 
answers. The names of those to whom prizes 
are awarded for contributions will be announced 
next month. 


| 15.—C 16.—S A P 
BAR REVIE 
BALES SEVERAL 
CALIBER AVERAGE 
REBATE PIRATED 
SETON EAGER 


THE SONG OF THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Sing a song of cleaning house! 
Pocket full of nails! 

Four-and-twenty dust-pans, 
Scrubbing-brooms and wails! 

When the door is opened, 
Wife begins to sing :— 


«“ Just help me move this bureau here, 
And hang this picture ; won’t you, dear? 
And tack that carpet by the door, 

And stretch this one a little more, 

And drive this nail, and screw this screw, 
And here’s a job I have for you— 

This closet door will never catch, 

I think you’ll have to fix the latch; 

And, oh, while you’re about it, John, 

I wish you’d put the cornice on, 

And hang this curtain, when you’re done 
I’ll hand you up the other one; 

This box has got to have a hinge 

Before I can put on the fringe ; 

And won’t you mend that broken chair? 
I’d like a hook put up right there ; 

The bureau drawer must have a knob; 
And here’s another little job— 

I really hate to ask you, dear— 

But could you put a bracket here?’”’ 


And on it goes, when these are through, 
With this and that and those to do, 
Ad infinitum, and more, too, 
All in a merry jingle; 
And isn’t it enough to make 
A man wish he were single? (Almost.) 


Waitt Mick—INTERESTING OPINIONS UPON 
AN ImporTANT SUBJECT.—Following the worthy 
example of an esteemed contemporary in cellect- 
ing diverse views upon questions of startling 
impertance, we have obtained, after incredible 
labor and at enormous expense, the opinions 
given below with regard to a problem which has 
caused no end of dispute, and which, but for the 
illumination we are enabled te throw about it, 
might forever remain unsolved and unsolvable. 

Our splendid corps of indefatigable reporters 
have been despatched in every direction and 
among all sorts of people, and that their work 
has not been without valuable results will be 
seen by the mass of valuable testimony appended. 
The subject of inquiry was white mice, a race of 
mammalia which has defied the investigations of 
the curious, and puzzled the ignorant and learned 
alike. 

The question which has been propounded by 
our reporters is this: ‘‘What is your opinion of 
white mice ?”’ 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
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The first person interrogated was a gentleman 
unschooled in the conventionalities of polite 
society, but withal a gentleman of pronounced 
views and a vigorous, though somewhat limited, 
vocabulary. When he was asked the question, 
he was evidently taken quite aback at its mo- 
mentous gravity; but though he was staggered 
for an instant, he soon recovered himself suffi- 
ciently to reply :— 

“‘T say, young feller, wot yer givin’ us? I 
don’t know nothin’ ’bout white mice!” 

Now, it may be urged that this gentleman’s: 
reply added little, if anything, to the world’s 
store of knowledge of the Mus musiulus; but 
there is, nevertheless, a freedom from egotism 
about his answer that is edifying to contemplate, 
and which marks the original mind, unsophisti- 
cated by the trammels of a false and unnatural 
culture. He knew nothing of the matter in 
question, and he said so frankly. He did not 
stoop, as so many would have done under the 
circumstances, to subterfuge, evasion or prevari- 
cation, but promptly and unreservedly admitted 
his ignorance. His opinion, then, while throw- 
ing no light upon the subject, we place first, 
because of its intrinsic excellence and its beauti- 
ful picturesqueness. 

The next person addressed was a man well in 
years. He reflected a moment, scratched his 
head, winked once with each eye, and delivered 
himself of this memorable answer:— 

“My opinion is that the mouse with the 
shortest tail will get into the hole first.’’ 

The shrewd common sense contained in this 
reply marks the thoughtful mind, a mind trained 
by long observation and careful study to trace 
results back to first causes, and to grasp unerr- 
ingly the controlling reason forthe existent state 
of things. The opinion is not only sagacious 
and full of weight, but it is brief, succinct, and 
to the point, and we are proud to present it to 
our readers as a mental cameo cut with the pre- 
cision of a master. 

opinion of white mice,’ said another, 
who spoke carefully, as properly became so mo- 
mentous a subject, ‘“‘my opinion of white mice 
is not, perhaps, particularly flattering te the 
animals themselves, but such as it is I give it 
freely, without regard to the prejudices of others, 
and without fear of successful contradiction. 
White mice I consider very well in their way; 
but, my young friend, their ways are not our 
ways, neither are our ways their ways. Itstrikes 
me that, only for the adventitious distinction of 
color, they would be very much as other mice, 
and of a person entirely color-blind it were idle, 
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perhaps, to expect an undeviating, differentia- 
tion between mice with white fur and mice with 
brown. Hence it will be seen that a mouse is a 
mouse, no matter what may happen to be the 
color of his coat; and though white is not 
brown, neither is brown white; therefore the 
balance is sustained and complete equilibrium 
preserved.”’ 

Herein, we submit, is the pith of the whole 
matter. The entire subject, indeed, is so com- 
pletely covered, so cunningly analyzed, and the 
deduction is clothed in language so luminous 
and graphic that there is little, if anything, left 
to be said. And then the reasoning is so con- 
vincing! It were a hardy man, indeed, who 
should undertake to controvert it in any part. 

The next person to whom the inquiry was put 
was evidently very much in a hurry, for he 
merely said, before showing our reporter the 
door :— 

‘White mice be blowed!”’ 

It is unfortunate that this gentleman could not 
have had more time at his disposal. The few 
words that he had time to bestow showed that 
he possessed positive views on the subject, and if 
he had delivered himself at length, his opinion 
must have been exceedingly valuable. Indeed, 
it is not without value as itis. The knowledge 
of the fact that white mice are susceptible of 
being blowed is of itself sufficient repayment for 
all the time, all the energy and all the outlay we 
have given to this investigation; but feeling that 
our readers desire of all things te know why 
white mice should be blowed any more than 
mice not white, we shall send out our energetic 
reporters once more, with directions to ascertain, 
at any cost and all hazards, why white mice 
should be blowed, what the process consists in, 
what effect it has upon the mice, and how they 
like it.—Bostun Transcript. 


‘¢Yes,”’ remarked the St. Paul man toa friend 
. from Chicago, as he stood arrayed in his blanket 
suit and adjusted a couple ef buckskin chest- 
protectors; ‘‘yes, there is something about the 
air in this north-western climate which causes 
a person not to notice the cold. Its extreme 
dryness,”’ he continued as he drew on a couple 
of extra woolen socks, a pair of Scandinavian 
sheep-skin boots, and some Alaska overshoes, 
‘‘its extreme dryness makes a degree of cold, 
reckoned by the mercury, which would be un- 
bearable in other latitudes, simply exhilarating 
here. I have suffered more with the cold in 
Michigan, for instance,’’ he added, as he drew 
on a pair of goat-skin leggings, adjusted a 
double fur cap, and tied on some Esquimaux ear- 
muffs, ‘in Michigan or Illinois, we will say, 
with the thermometer at zero or above, than I 
have here with it at from forty-five degrees to 
fifty-five degrees below. The dryness of our 
winter air is certainly remarkable,’ he went on, 
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as he wound a couple of rods of red woolen 
scarf about his neck, wrapped a dozen news- 
papers around his body, drew on a fall-cloth 
overcoat, a winter-cloth overcoat, a light buffalo- 
skin overcoat, and a heavy polar-bear-skin over- 
coat; “No, if you have enjoyed our glorious 
Minnesota winter, with its dry atmosphere, its 
bright sunshine, and invigorating ozone, you 
would scarcely believe some things I eould tell 
you about it. The air is so dry,’’ he continued, 
as he adjusted his leather nose-protector, drew 
on his reindeer-skin mittens, and carefully closed 
one eye-hole in the sealskin mask he drew down 
from his cap, ‘‘it is so dry that actually it seems 
next to impossible to feel the celd at all. We 
can scarcely realize in the spring that we have 
had winter, owing to the extreme dryness of the 
atmosphere. By the way,” he went on, turning 
to his wife, ‘‘just bring me a couple of blankets 
and those bed-quilts and throw over my shoul- 
ders, and hand me that muff with the soap-stone 
in it; and now I’ll take a pull at this jug of 
brandy and whale-oil; and then if you’ll have 
the girl bring my snow-shoes and iceberg sealing 
stick, I’ll step over and see them pry the work- 
men off the top of the ice-palace, whe were 
frozen on yesterday. I tell you we wouldn’t be 
going out this way five-hundred miles further 
south, where the air is damp and chilly. Noth- 
ing but our dry air makes it possible.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


An old lady, a professor of the washerwoman’s 
art, had managed to scrape together sufficient 
means to build a small house and barn in the 
country. One afternoon, soon after she was 
comfortably established in her new home, a black 
cloud was seen in the west, and before many 
minutes a tornado swept through her small 
property, scattering the timbers of her little 
barn in every direction. Coming out of her 
kitchen, and seeing the devastation the storm 
had made, the old lady at first could not find 
words to express her indignation, but at last she 
exclaimed :— 

‘‘Well, here’s a pretty business! No matter, 
though. I'll pay you for this. I’ll wash on 
Sunday !”’ 


** John, have you charged that ham?” asked 
a grocer of his clerk, a few mornings since. 

‘* What ham ?’’ was the question in answer. 

‘The ham that was sold about ten minutes 

” 

‘*T did not know that a ham had been sold. I 
did not sell any.’’ 

‘* Well, I did, and I don’t remember to whom 
I sold it. Do you not remember ?”’ 

“‘This is the first I knew of any ham being 
sold.” 

The grocer thought he had lost the price of a 
ham. Not so with the clerk. He looked over 
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the list of orders, and tried to remember the per- 
sons who had been in the store that morning. 
Then he charged theé*ham to every one of those 
persons, seventeen in all. 

‘Sixteen of these will kick,’”’ remarked the 
clerk, ‘“‘and the seventeenth is the man who got 
the ham.’’ The proprietor raised the clerk’s 
wages and took a drink. 

Both anxiously watched the result. Of the 
seventeen persons to whom the ham had been 
charged, just four did the kicking act; the rest 
paid their bills without further inquiry, so the 
grocer got paid thirteen times for the ham. 

A fellow, on being asked to write a testimonial 
for a patent clothes wringer, produced the follew- 
ing: ‘‘I bought your clothes wringer, and am 
hugely pleased with it. I bought a jag of wood 
which proved to be green and unfit to burn. I 
run the whole load through your clothes wringer, 
and I have used the wood for kindling ever 
since.”’ 


The game was in a little old log cabin, and 
there were three niggers playing poker. One of 
’em was an old nigger preacher, and the other 
two was a-kukluxin’ him and winning all his 
money as fast as they could. I watched the 
game awhile, and was standing where I could 
see the old nigger preacher’s hand. After four 
or five deals the old preacher got four aces dealt 
to him before the draw. ’ 

He turned his head clear around, and says he: 
‘*Who’s dat knockin’ on dat do’ ?”’ 

There wasn’t anybody knocking at the door, 
but you see the old preacher wanted to give the 
other two a chance to fix up a hand. They 
wasn’t playin’ straight flushes, so he turns clear 
around with his back to the table, and says he: 
‘“Who’s dat knockin’ at dat do’?” “Is dat you 
Maria? All right; I’se comin’ in a minit.” 

One of the other fellers had two kings, and 
they gunned through the pack and got the other 
two kings before the old preacher looked around 
to the table again. One of ’em bet a dollar. 

Then the old preacher went down in his 
pocket an’ got out all the money he had, $47, 
and put it up. ‘* You fellers,’”’ says he, “has 
been winnin’ my money, and youse can just as 
well have itall. I’sea-risin’ ye forty-six dollars.”’ 

The feller that had the four kings borrowed 
all the money his partner had, and called the 
preacher’s raise. The old preacher raked in the 
pot and got up, and says he, ‘‘I knowed dat was 
you knockin’ at dat do’, Maria. Ise a-comin’.’’ 
Then he went out. 


WANTED TO HEAR.—A clergyman recently 
sent to a Selma (Ala.) newspaper a notice that 
he would preach a discourse on “ Selma’s Ex- 
pense Account for Sin.”” By a compositor’s 
blunder “‘sin’’ was changed into “‘tin’’ and the 
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announcement of that metal as the subject of a 
religious discourse excited such interest and curi- 
osity, that when Sunday evening came, the 
church was crammed, and hundreds were turned 
away who could not find room inside. 

Somebody inquires why, when Eve was manu- 
factured from a spare rib, a servant wasn’t made 
at the same time to wait on her. Somebody else 
—a woman, we imagine—replies in the following 
strain: ‘‘ Because Adam never came whining to 
Eve with a ragged stocking to be darned, collar 
strings to be sewed on, or a glove to mend ‘right 
away, quick now!’ Because he never read the. 
newspaper until the sun got down behind the 
palm trees, and then, stretching, yawned out, 
‘ Ain’t supper most ready, my dear?’ Not he. 
He made the fire and hung the kettle over it 
himself, we’ll venture; and pulled the radishes, 
peeled the potatoes, and did everything else he 
ought todo. He milked the cows, fed the chick- 
ens and looked after the pigs himself, and never 
brought home half a dozen friends to dinner 
when Eve hadn’t any fresh pomegranates, or the 
mango season was ever. He never stayed out to 
ward meetings, hurrahing for an out-and-out 
candidate, and then scolded because poor Eve 
was sitting up and crying inside the gates. He 
never played billiards, rolled ten-pins, and choked 
her with cigar smoke. He never loafed around 
corner groceries while Eve was rocking little 
Cain’s cradle at home. In short, he didn’t think 
she was especially created for the purpose of 
waiting upon him, and wasn’t under the impres- 
sion that it disgraced a- man to lighten a wife’s 
cares a little. That’s the reason Eve did not 
need a hired girl, and with it was the reason that 
her fair descendants do.” 


A man in pursuit of a goose for his dinner was 
attracted by the sight of a plump, extra-sized one. 

Ts that a young one?” said he, to the rosy- 
cheeked lass in attendance. 

** Yes, sir, indeed it is,’ was the reply. 

‘How much do you want for it ?’’ he asked. 

** A dollar, sir.’’ 

** That is toomuch I think; say five-eighths and 
here’s your money.”’ ; 

‘Well, sir, as I would like to get you as a 
steady customer, take it.’’ 

‘*The goose was carried home and roasted, but 
found to be so tough as to be uneatable. The 
following day the man accosted the fair poulterer. 

** Did you tell me that goose was young, which 
I bought of you?” 

** Yes, sir, I did, and it was.’’ 

** No, it was not.’’ 

“Don’t you call me a young woman? I’m 
only nineteen.”’ © 

Yes.”’ 

‘Well, ’'ve heard mother say, many a time, 
that he was nearly six weeks younger than I.” 
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A Sartor’s Description oF His BRIDE.— 
My wife is just as handsome a craft as ever left 
a milliner’s dry dock; is clipper-built, and with 
a figurehead not often seen on a small craft; her 
length of keel is 5 feet 6 inches; displacement 27 
cubic feet; of light draught, which adds to her 
speed in the ball ronm; full in the waist; spare, 
trim. At the time we spliced she was newly 
rigged, fore and aft, with standing rigging of lace 
and flowers; mainsail part silk, forestay sail of 
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Valenciennes and stu’n’sails trimmed with 
orange blossoms. Her frame is of the best steel, 
covered with silk, with @halebone stanchions. 
The rigging is intended for fair weather cruising. 
She has also a set of stormsails for rough weath- 
er. I have been told that in running down 
street, before the wind, she answers her helm 
beautifully, and can turn around in her own 
length, if a handsome craft passes. 


FOOLS ILLUSTRATED. 


JEaLOous HusBanp.—“‘ Understand me, 
Mrs. Smith, if you don’t stop looking at that 


fool opposite, I’ll punch his head, that’s 
what I’ll do!” 


Inpienant Lapy.—‘‘Careless little fool! 
Can’t he see where he is stepping?” 


Irate stand there look- 
ing like a fool, as you are, but answer me at 
once.” 


Exactixe Wirr.—‘‘ Now, Mr. Titmouse, 
do you think I’m a fool to believe such a 
story?” 
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CURED GRANDPA. 


Fact! The old gentleman wes 
laid up all last winter with 
Rheumatism. 

“What cured you, Grandpa?” 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


My darling! If it was n't for 
that there blessed medicine, 
Grandpa could n’t handle an oar 
now. That's the best medicine 
in the world for Rheumatism, 
Scrofula, and all other blood 
diseases. It cured like magic, 
and made me as well as ever.” 


“I was troubled with Rheumatism and 
confined to my house for weeks, but 
have been thoroughly cured by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”—Hrnry E. Resp, 17 
Telegraph st., Boston, Mass. 

“Eight years ago I had so severe an 
attack of Rheumatism that I could not 
move from the bed, or dress, without 

help. I tried many remedies, but obtained no relief until I began to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Two bottles of this medicine completely cured me.’’—E. T. 
River st., Rockland, Mass. 


“For Rheumatism, and all diseases arising from impure blood, there is no 
remedy, with which I am acquainted, that can afford such relief as Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. It has effected, in our city, many most remarkable cures.’ — RicHARD 
H. Lawrence, M. D., Baltimore, Md. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Sold by Druggists. Brice #1. se botitens $5. Worth 85 a bottle. 


THE FAVORITE 


Medicine for Throat and Lung Difficulties has long been, and still is, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It cures Croup, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma ; soothes irritation of the Larynx and Fauces ; strengthens 
the Vocal Organs ; allays soreness of the Lungs ; prevents Consumption, 
and, even in advanced stages of that disease, relieves Coughing and in- 
duces Sleep. There is no other preparation for diseases of the throat 
and lungs to be compared with this remedy. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. 


CARNRICK 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow’s milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED :80!. 


FOR THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and the Best. 


The oldest and the best in the world. The hair 
dressed daily with this unrivaled preparation will 
never decay, or fall out, or lose its lustre, or show 


any signs of disease or decline. 


THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the schooi, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, isa 
copy of the latest issue s 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 
of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more IIlustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and al} 
affections of the Kidneys. 

AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
es the Blood. 


AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 


AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Khecommended by professional and business men. 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
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PURE COD LIVER 


Cures Coughe Colds, Asthma, | Bronchitis, and 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


OIL AND LIME. 


the Genuine Article. —The | 
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"s Compound of Cod-Liver 


some unprincipled persons to to 


le article of their own manufacture; person 
from Coughs, Colds, ‘or Consaepien 
where they purchase this article. The 
its best recommendations: and the 


has ample evidence on file of its success 
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sGOOD NEWS 
19 LADIES. 


Greatest inducements va 
fered. your time to 
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GREATAMERICAN 


Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. orders for 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass Company and Coffe ces. and secure best 
7’). KEY = AND NOT Rose Chins 
WILLWIND ANYWATCH WEAR OUT. Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
ewelers. By mail, 25¢. RIC AN TEA 
O Lewi 
. Brrcw & Co., 184 wis Street, N ow ork. 


® Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 


STEEL 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
322, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 
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THEIR WEAKNESS. 


THINGS A WOMAN CAN’T DO. 

Shoot straight. 

See any beauty in a rival. 

Keep track of a base ball game. 

Sit down without mashing her bustle. 

Endure the smell of a stranger’s cigar. 

Cut an old admirer without looking back. 

Hold up a dress without showing her hose. 

See the extravagance of anything she 
wants. 

Tell her child’s right age to the car con- 
ductor. 

Take an interest in the vital questions of 
the day. é 

Lose a fiver on the races without getting 
a headache. 

Remain in an auction room without losing 
her head. 

THINGS A MAN CAN’T DO. 

Smile through his tears. 

Make a crying baby smile. 

Put in a pin that will hold. 

Wither a rival with a glance. 

Talk with his mouth full of pins. 

Carry his car fare in his mouth. 

Make love to two girls in the same room. 

Get a number six foot into a number three 
shoe. 

Remain self-possessed when there is a 
pin sticking in him. 

Read a book at the window and scrutinize 
everybody that passes. 

Spend the whole day shopping when he 
doesn’t want to buy anything.—Judge. 


Barber (tocustomer)—* You are quite bald, 
sir.” Customer (who isn’t conversationally 
inclined) —** Yes, I was born that way.”— 
Epoch. 


Passenger (on street car, alarmed)—‘* Mad- 
am, do you feel a fit coming on?” Madam 
(haughtily)—*‘ No, sir; I’m trying to find my 
pocket.”,—New York Sun. 

He was fond of singing revival hymns, and 
his wife named the baby Fort, so that he 
would want to hold it.—Our Dumb Animals. 


‘Did it rain?’’ exclaimed the Western 
man, in the course of a thrilling recital of 
border life. ‘Say, it rained so hard that 
afternoon that the water stood three feet on 
a slanting roof.””—Buffalo Courier. 


‘* While the lamp holds out to burn, the 
vilest sinner may return,’ as Mrs. Brown- 
jug remarked as she left a light burning for 
her absent lord.— Boston Transcript. 


He is a model husband who will pretend 
to praise his wife’s ability as a cook and then 
use her doughnuts as sinkers for his fishing 
lines.—New York Graphic. 


‘* Tf there is anything I do like,’’ remarked 
Crimsonbeak, as he came out of chureh yawn- 
ing, ‘‘ it is a finished discourse.’’— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


‘*Soup or fish, sir?” asked the waiter. 
‘* Neither,” replied the guest. ‘‘ That was 
a superficial question, wasn’t it?’ said the 
guest’s friend.—Philadelphia Times. 

Lady of the house, urging company to eat: 
‘* Please help yourselves. Do just as you 
would in your own house. I am always so 
glad when my friends are at home.’’—Scran- 
ton Truth. 


‘Tf I might venture to make a suggestion, 
madam,”’ said the tombstone agent, in a 
sombre yet respectful manner, ‘‘I should 
say the motto ‘He has gone to a better land’ 
would be an appropriate one.”’ forget, 
sir,’’ said the lady in black, with cold dignity, 
‘ that he lived in Boston.””»—Chicago Tribune. 


Even the medical gentleman are not de- 
void of professional jealousy. Two doctors 
were bragging about the number of their 
patients. ‘* Why, last night I was woke up 
half a dozen times,” said the younger doctor. 
‘¢- You were, eh?” replied the other; “ well, 
why don’t you buy some insect powder?” 
—Texas Siftings. 

Worried Wife—‘‘ Oh, doctor; what has de- 
tained you? I sent for yeu at 120’clock; my 
husband is very low indeed.”” Doctor (com- 
placently)—‘* Yes, I received your call then, 
but as I had an engagement with another 
patient in this neighborhood at 5 o’clock, I 
thought I’d make one job of it and kill two 
birds with one stone.” — Judge. 


Woman’s way—‘‘ Why, Cicily, my dear, 
I’m so glad you called in the morning. I 
want you to go shopping with me,” said her 


best friend enthusiastically. “ With pleas- 
ure. What are you going to have that’s 
new?” ‘Oh, nothing; but I’m going to 
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match a braid and get some new buttons for 
my spring suit.” ‘‘ We can easily use up 
the afternoon. I'll be with you directly.” 
—RHariford Post. 

*¢ Papa,” asked a little boy, ‘‘a man who 
steals a loaf of bread is a thief, isn’t he?” 

Yes, a dastardly thief.” 

‘Isa man that steals $10,000 a thief, too? ”’ 

“Well, no, my boy, scarcely. Defauiter, 
I think, is the more appropriate word.” 

‘¢ And what is he called when he steal 
$1,000,000?” 

‘“‘There is no such thing as stealing $1,- 
000,000, my son. It is termed ‘diverting.’ 
When a gentleman diverts $1,000,000, he 
is spoken of as a financier.’’—Ezachange. 

Salesman (to mild looking old lady)—‘‘Yes, 
ma’am, as you say ma’am, this cloth is very 


_ cheap. All our goods are very cheap, in 


fact, we lose money on every thing we sell.” 
Mild looking old lady—‘‘ How ever do you 
managetogetalong, then?” ‘* Why,ma’am, 
we couldn’t if we didn’t sell such enormous 
quautities.’’ Mild looking old lady considers 
this explanation quite satisfactory.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 

House-hunter (to agent’s clerk)—‘‘ But 
this house faces due north. -Mr. Smart told 
me it had a southern exposure.” 

Clerk—‘* Did he? Well, I am sure he 
thought he was telling the truth. He’s not 
the man to deceive anybody. He knows no 
north and no south, and, between you and 
me, I suspect he’s a trifle shaky on east and 
west.’’—Boston Transcript. 

The “ identical table’ upon which Generals 
Grant and Lee signed that famous and his- 
torical paper at Appomattox Court House 


- which virtually ended the war,has been sold to 


a Chicagoan for $1,000. Uptodate, thereare 
not more than half a dozen of this ‘‘ identical 
table” in existence, but it will no doubt be- 
come so numerous as the years roll on that a 
quarter of a century hence an impression will 
prevail that it came over in the Mayflower. 
—Norristown Herald. 

the matter, Mrs. Tompkin?” 
asked Flumly of his landlady. ‘‘ You seem 
down in the mouth.” ‘“ Matter enough. 
The new boarder has gone off without paying 
acentof board. He owed me for four weeks. 
But I don’t regret that so much as I do 
that I let him have his board for six dollars 
a week when [ should have charged him seven. 
I'll never make a reduction again.’’—Ez- 
change. 

Deacon Blake—How de do? I saw you at 
Deacon Goode’s lecture last night. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


House agent—Yes; stirring lecture, wasn’t 
it? The way he went for those women of 
fashion with no children was a caution. 

‘** Yes, he said every one of them ought to 
he locked up as criminals. By the way, one of 
Deacon Goode’s houses is empty. You have 
the renting of it, and I would like to lease it 
for a year.” 

*“*Can’t let you have it. Deacon Goode 
will only let his houses to families without 
children.””— Omaha World. 


‘You complain of having to pay your 
pastor’s salary,’’ said an old miller. ‘“ I will 
pay it for you, and you shall not feel it.” 
At the end of the year, he brought in a re- 
ceipt in full for the salary from the pastor, 
and then he explained: ‘I did it by takinga 
little toll when you sent your grain to my 
mill, and I took so little that none of you felt 
it. You see how easily the pastor can be 
paid.” —Richmond Religious Herald. 


Make no mistake, my son. The fair trade 
which they are talking about over the water 
is not the kind of trade carried on in the 
parish fair. Oh, dear! no, not at all. It 
would be nice thing, though,--that is, for 
the sellers; but the buyers weuld suffer 
awfully, and serve them right. Did I 
ever go toafair? Yes, but only once. A 
lady gave me a ticket, and I thanked her for 
it. She said I was welcome, and I guess she 
told the truth. But she taught me a lesson, 
and frem that day to this I have eschewed 
horse-trotting, pool-rooms, bucket-shops and 
fairs, especially fairs, which lay over all the 
others. The only good thing about fairs is 
that they prevent men from running away to 
Canada. A man must have money to get to 
Canada, my son, and you will not find a 
man among the American celony who stop- 
ped to take in a fair before leaving his native 
land.—Boston Transcript. 


*¢ You advertised for an expert accountant, 
sir?” ‘*Yes,I did. Have you had much 
experience?” About thirty years, sir, in 
leng and tangled interest, and partnership ac- 
counts, confused government books, chan- 
cery and bankrupt accounts, companies’ ac- 
counts, and’’— ‘ Well, here; what I want 
you to dois this—here is my wife’s shopping 
list for one day. There are about twenty-five 
items. See what she bought, how much she 
paid for it, and what the total amount 
is.”’ But the accountant hesitated, shook his 
head, and said that his only brother died in 
an insane asylum for undertaking just such a 
matter, and he believe he wouldn’t touch it. 
—Burlington Hawkeye. 
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